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P BE  FACE. 


AMII>  the  manifold  discussions  already  existing 
concerning  the  Freedom  of  the  human  Will,  this 
contribution  to  the  controversy  may  be  regarded 
by  many  as  altogether  unnecessary  and  vain. 
Still,  the  questions  involved  are  of  perennial 
interest,  and  also  of  decisive  importance  in  all 
scientific,  moral,  and  theological  thought;  and, 
therefore,  demand  renewed  consideration.  Be 
tween  the  Theistic  and  the  non-Theistic  Scientist, 
with  their  widely  different  theoretic  philosophies 
of  the  universe,  the  generic  point  of  divergence  is 
found  in  the  mind  of  man  as  free,  or  not  free  from 
an  absolute  necessitation  in  thought,  feeling,  and 
volition.  For  if  there  is  no  freedom  in  the  mind 
of  man,  there  is  no  freedom  of  mind  in  the  universe, 
— no  God,  rationally  conceivable.  Freedom  of  Will 
as  a  fact  in  man  is  the  only  rational  basis  on  which 
the  Theistic  interpretation  of  the  universe  is  pos 
sible.  The  conception  of  God  as  the  Personal,  and 
Free,  First  Cause,  determinating  movements  for 
an  end,  is  the  rational  implicate  of  the  conscious 
ness  of  the  fact  in  man  that  he  himself  is  a  personal, 
free,  first  cause  of  certain  movements  for  given 
ends.  Apart  from  this  fact  in  man's  consciousness, 
the  conception  of  God  swims  in  the  air,  a  base 
less  imagination.  Therefore,  the  great  question 
between  the  Theologian  and  all  Materialists  and 
noii-Theistic  Scientists,  resolves  itself  ultimately 
into  this, — is  the  mind  of  man,  as  we  know  it  in 
man,  free  or  not  free,  at  least  in  some  respects, 
from  absolute  necessitation  1  For  a  free,  personal 
man,  and  the  Free,  Personal  God,  stand  or  fall 
together  in  rational  thought. 


yi  PREFACE. 

As  between  Theologians  themselves,  their  doc 
trinal  conceptions  of  God,  and  their  principles  of 
Divine  moral  government,  are  theoretically  deter 
mined,  as  the  great  Edwards  clearly  saw,  by  their 
doctrine  of  the  human  Will.  The  distinctive 
Calvinian  dogmas  concerning  God  and  His  moral, 
and  Christian  governments,  are  based  on  the 
human  Will  as  determinated  absolutely  in  all 
its  choices  according  to  the  Divine  decree  which 
fore-ordains  all  events  material  and  spiritual.  But 
if  man's  will  is  free,  and  is  not  causally  deter 
minated,  then  the  whole  conception  is  changed r 
and  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Calvinian 
system  are  convicted  of  gi'avest  error. 

President  Edwards  wrote  his  celebrated  Inqitiry 
as  the  philosophical  defence  of  the  peculiar  doc 
trines  of  Calvinism;  in  defence  of  Human  Freedom 
this  volume  has  been  written.  The  principal 
arguments  of  President  Edwards  have  been  fol 
lowed  ;  partly  because  they  are  extensively  sup 
posed  to  be,  if  not  unanswerable,  at  least  as  yet 
unanswered,  and  partly  because  he  has  raised  the- 
questions  of  chief  interest  and  decisive  importance 
to  Theologians  in  their  respective  doctrinal  systems. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  a  more  extended  examin 
ation  of  the  Necessitarian  theory,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  defences  of  Human  Freedom,  may  consult 
H.  P.  Tappan's  Treatise  on  the  Will.  To  Dr. 
Tappan  this  writer  expresses  his  heartfelt  obliga 
tions  for  having  been  delivered  in  early  life  from 
the  perplexities  and  moral  chaos  in  which  he  was 
involved  by  the  work  of  Edwards. 

With  some  fears  and  hesitations,  is  this  little 
book  sent  forth.  But  such  as  it  is,  let  it  go,  and 
speak  as  it  best  can  for  Human  Freedom  and  for 
God. 
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FEEEDOM  OF  THE  WILL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTOEY. — THE   TERMS   LIBERTY   AND 
NECESSITY. 

THE  terms  liberty  and  necessity  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  same  thing  in  the  same  respect. 
Where  the  one  is,  the  other  is  not.  If,  in 
different  respects,  both  co-exist  in  the  same 
thing,  they  mutually  condition  each  other; 
so  that  neither  of  them  is  absolute  and 
universal,  but  is  only  relative  and  limited  in 
its  signification. 

.  The  term  liberty  is  equal  to  "  may  be,"  and 
always  contains  a  plural  possibility.  But  the 
term  necessity  is  equal  to  "  must  be"  and 
always  contains  only  a  singular  possibility. 
When  this  liberty  of  "  may  be,"  and  this  neces 
sity  of  "must  be"  are  affirmed  or  denied  of  the 
will,  it  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that 
they  have  to  do  neither  with, — 

(1.)    The   necessities   involved    in    primary 
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knowledges,  whether  perceptions,  intuitions, 
or  j  udgments ; 

(2.)  Nor  with  the  necessities  involved  in 
logical  judgments,  and  constituted  wholes  of 
thought ; 

(3.)  Nor  with  necessities  involved  in  wholes 
and  their  parts  in  the  nature  of  things  ; 

(4.)  Nor  with  the  necessities  involved  in 
moral  imperatives  and  judgments; 

(5.)  Nor  with  necessities  involved  in  the 
generic  feelings  of  pain  and  pleasure  excited 
by  objects  present  in  thought. 

All  these  are  necessities  realised  in  human 
thought  and  feeling.  Arising  and  abiding  in 
consciousness,  according  to  the  laws  of  our  con 
stitution,  they  exclude  all  freedom  to  think 
and  feel  differently.  While  these  necessities 
of  thought  and  feeling  are  not  only  conceded, 
but  are  also  regarded  as  the  basis  of  all  rational 
freedom,  they  yet  leave  "the  liberty  or  neces 
sity  of  the  will,  wholly  untouched. 

For  the  present,  then,  we  use  the  term  will  as 
denoting  the  cause  of  choice,  or  volition.  The 
great  question  which  we  have  to  consider  in 
the  present  undertaking,  is  briefly  this: — Is  the 
human  will  necessitated,  or  is  it  free,  to  choose 
or  not  to  choose  ?  When  all  things  requisite 
to  choosing  are  present,  is  the  will  the  free,  or 
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the  necessitated  cause  of  the  resultant  choice  ? 
Further,  all  things  requisite  to  choice  being 
present  and  remaining  as  they  are,  is  each 
choice  of  the  will  the  only  one  possible  ? — the 
unit  of  possibility  contained  in  "  must  be;"  or 
is  each  choice  of  the  will  only  one  out  of  the 
plurality  of  possibilities  contained  in  "may 
be?"  It  is  self-evident,  therefore,  that  the 
will,  taken  as  cause  of  volitions,  must  either 
originate  its  choices  in  and  by  itself,  and  so 
be  their  proper  cause,  free  from  causal,  neces 
sitating  antecedents;  or  it  is  caused  in  its 
choices,  and  only  transmits  antecedent  forces, 
like  the  wheels  of  the  locomotive  engine  com 
municating  to  all  the  wheels  of  the  attached 
carriages  the  primary  force  of  the  steam. 

From  very  different  standpoints,  the  alter 
natives  of  liberty  or  necessity  in  the  choices 
of  the  will,  have  presented  themselves  to 
the  most  thoughtful  men  in  all  ages.  From 
Atheistic  theories  concerning  the  eternity  of  the 
universe  and  its  persistent  force  and  evolutions; 
or  from  Pantheistic  interpretations  of  the 
great  whole  of  things ;  or  from  Theistic  con 
ceptions  of  the  supremacy  of  one  personal 
Divine  will,  ordering,  fixing,  and  ruling  over 
all,  many  of  the  best  of  men,  both  Pagan 
and  Christian,  have  resolutely  affirmed  that 
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the  will  of  man  must  choose  as  it  does,  and 
not  otherwise.  They  affirm  that  the  will,  in 
common  with  all  other  things,  must  act 
according  to  the  necessary  and  necessitating 
causal  nexus  in  the  very  nature  of  things. 
According  to  the'se  views,  the  will  never  has, 

o 

never  can  have,  more  within  its  choice  than 
the  minimum  possible — the  unit  of  possibility. 
While  the  antecedents  and  environments  of 
the  will  remain  the  same,  it  must  .choose  as  it 
does,  and  not  otherwise. 

But  many,  on  the  contrary, -have  asserted 
that  the  will  is  exempt  from  necessitation, 
and  is  free  to  choose  or  not,  or,  in  some 
respects,  to  choose  otherwise  than  it  does. 
With  this  view  we  agree,  and  it  will  be  our 
aim  in  the  following  pages  to  show  that  the 
will  is  a  proper  cause  originating  its  own  acts, 
conditioned,  it  is  true,  but  not  causally  neces 
sitated  by  its  antecedents  and  environments. 
For  while,  in  many  respects,  man  is  subject 
to  necessity,  yet  his  will  is  free,  giving  him 
his  freedom  as  a  moral  agent  and  a  unique 
position  on  earth  as  the  subject  of  moral 
government.  The  affirmation  of  this  liberty 
of  the  will,  as  the  proper  cause  of  its  choices, 
exempt  from  necessitation  from  within  or  from 
without,  we  hold  -to  be  the  only  rational  ground 
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on  which  the  responsibility  of  man  and  the 
moral  government  of  God  can  be  based,  and 
can  be  in  these  days  successfully  defended. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONSCIOUSNESS  AND   ITS   PHENOMENA. 

MERE  assertions  and  theories  concerning 
liberty  and  necessity  in  relation  to  the  will 
prove  nothing.  They  require  evidence  to 
prove  their  validity  or  invalidity.  Whence 
may  we  derive  the  evidence  adequate  to  decide 
the  questions  in  dispute?  The  highest,  and 
indeed,  final  appeal,  must  be  made  to  conscious 
ness,  and  all  disputes  must  be  settled  according 
to  its  evidence.  The  -liberty  or  necessity  of 
the  will  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  what 
exists  in  consciousness  as  simple  fact,  and, 
therefore,  by  its  testimony  everything  ought 
to  be  tested. 

In  all  cases  the  nature  of  the  subject  deter 
mines  the  nature  and  sources  of  evidence. 
History  requires  documentary  and  traditional 
evidence.  Each  separate  science,  and  all  its 
classifications  and  principles,  are  built  up 
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out  of,  and  tested  by  simple,  yet  carefully 
ascertained  facts.  These  facts  once  clearly 
found  cannot-  be  set  aside,  or  their  evidence 
be  invalidated,  by  any  other  fact  or  inference 
whatsoever.  So  it  is  in  questions  concerning 
the  freedom  of  the  will.  What  does  conscious 
ness  say  on  the  fact  ?  •  If  we  find  in'ourselves 
the  fact  of  freedom,  then  the  fact  of  it  is  the 
only,  just  because  it  is  the  highest,  proof  of  it. 
As  against  this  fact  of  freedom  manifested 
within  us,  no  evidences  from  external  sources 
are  valid.  These  can  speak  only  for  the 
external  facts  to  which  they  relate;  but  cannot 
enter  the  home  of  the  soul,  and  declare  that 
the  soul  is  uttering  falsehood  to  itself.  For  the 
same  reason,  no  inferences,  no  analogies  derived 
from  external  phenomena  can  overthrow,  or  in 
the  least  invalidate  the  direct,  simple  utter 
ances  of  the  self-conscious  mind.  Whatever 
may  be  the  discrepancies  apparent  between 
the  external  and  the  internal,  each  is  veracious 
in  its  own  sphere,  and  its  evidence  supreme 
relative  to  its  own  class  of  facts. 

Indeed,  evidence  of  consciousness  is  the 
highest  and  most  valid.  Whatever  else  may 
be  doubted,  this  cannot;  for  consciousness  is 
simply  immediate  self-knowledge,  .enabling 
each  man  to  say,  "  I  know  that  I  know."  But 
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this  knowledge  is,  in  fact,  primarily  a  know- 
ledo-e  of  self  and  its  modifications.  These 

O 

knowledges  are  direct  and  immediate,  can 
neither  be  doubted  nor  rejected,  but  constitute 
the  data  assumed  in  all  constructive  rational 
thought. 

But  in  many  directions  at  the  present  time 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  regard  the  exactly 
observed  phenomena  of  the  external  world  as 
possessing  the  highest  possible  authority. 
Many  are,  therefore,  disposed  to  interpret 
mind  and  its  phenomena  in  terms  of  matter, 
motion,  and  force.  Since  they  find  in  matter 
and  motion  a  necessary,  necessitated,  and  un 
broken  series  of  antecedents  and  consequents 
according  to  a  manifold  continuity  of  force, 
they  infer,  by  analogy,  that  the  antecedents 
and  consequents  in  consciousness  are  also, 
without  exception,  necessary  and  necessitated; 
so  that  the  idea  of  freedom  is  fallacious — a 
false  impression,  not  a  simple  fact  directly 
known. 

Instead,  however,  of  following  such  a 
method,  regarding  it  as  the  very  reverse  of 
the  correct  one,  we  must  start  in  our  inquiries 
concerning  the  wiil  from  within,  and  in  terms 
of  self-consciousness  interpret  the  external 
spheres  ol  matter,  motion,  and  force.  We 
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must  do  so,  because  we  know  and  can  know 
nothing  of  matter,  motion,  and  force  outside, 
till  consciousness  first  speaks  inside.  It  is 
only  what  it  says  inside  which  we  believe 
exists  outside.  Consciousness  says  nothing  of 
external  things  which  have  never  been  an 
nounced  within  it  as  primary  modifications 
of  self.  Our  certainty,  therefore,  concerning 
external  facts  rests  on  our  certainty  of  the 
internal  facts  presented  in  consciousness  of 
self-modifications.  These  are  to  us  the  pri 
mary,  undeniable  certainties.  Deny  these,  or 
override  them  with  external  facts  and  analo 
gies,  and  we,  in  fact,  set  aside  all  certainty  of 
knowledge  •  in  all  spheres  of  thought.  The 
supreme,  ultimate  test  of  all' fact,  truth,  prin 
ciple,  law,  must  be  the  primary  announce 
ments  of  consciousness.  If  it  is  mendacious, 
the  root  of  our  intelligent  nature  is  a  lie,  and 
every  man  becomes  an  organised  deceiver  both 
of  himself  and  of  others.  By  an  original  neces 
sity  of  nature  we  first  of  all  believe,  not  our 
own  eyes,  and  ears,  and  hands,  for  they  may 
deceive  us,  and  sometimes  do ;  but  our  own 
consciousness,  .with  its  primary  deliverances 
regarding  self  and  its  modifications.  We  shall 
never  have  a  true  science  and  philosophy  of 
the  external  world — matter,  motion,  and  force, 
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till  we  have  a  true  science  and  philosophy 
of  the  internal  world — mind  and  self-con 
sciousness. 

It  is  assumed  here,  and  throughout  this 
discussion,  that  mind,  with  its  distinctive  phe 
nomenon  —  self-consciousness  —  is  a  substance 
distinct  from  carbon,  oxygen,  &c.  The  scien 
tist  properly  says  that  carbon  and  oxygen  are 
distinct  simple  substances,  because  they  have 
qualities  which  differentiate  them  from  all 
others,  and  which  they  retain  into  whatever 
combinations  they  enter,  and  which  re-appear 
unchanged  whenever  the  compounds  of  which 
they  are  constituents  become  resolved.  So, 
for  like  reasons,  we  say  that  mind,  soul,  or 
spirit  is  a  distinct  substance,  having  as  its 
differentiating  quality  self-consciousness,  which 
it  retains  while  entering  into  certain  relations 
or  combinations  with  organised  matter,  and 
which  may,  therefore,  reappear  unchanged, 
even  when  the  present  material  organism  is 
dissolved,  and  may  manifest  its  differential 
•  quality  of  self-consciousness  under  new  con 
ditions,  combinations,  or  environments.  But 
what  mind  is  at  first  it  is  all  through — self- 
conscious,  and  like  any  other  substance  will 
always  manifest  its  properties  when  the  proper 
conditions  are  supplied.  In  itself,  as  the  knower 
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of  itself,  the  mind  will  ever  find  the  highest 
possible  certainty  as  to  itself  and  its  opera 
tions.  What,  then,  is  the  testimony  which 
this  self-conscious  mind,  soul,  or  spirit  gives 
concerning  its  own  freedom  ? 

Taking  a  general  comprehensive  view  of 
consciousness  it  contains,  as  its  generic  pheno 
menon,  the  knowledge  of  Self  as  modified  by 
a  Not-Self.  I  know  myself  only  as  discrimi 
nated  from  a  something  not  myself.  This 
antithesis  of  Self  and  Not-Self  underlies  all 
the  phenomena  or  modifications  of  conscious 
ness.  When,  however,  we  take  into  view  the 
manifold  and  varied  phenomena  or  modifica 
tions  of  consciousness,  we  find  that  they  may 
be  arranged  into  three  great  classes : — (1.) 
Knowledges ;  (2.)  Feelings ;  (3.)  Volitions. 
Corresponding  to  this  classification  of  mental 
phenomena,  we  find  that  -the  powers  or  ener 
gies  of  the  mind  itself  may  also  be  classified: — 
(1.)  The  Intellect,  or  the  faculty  of  knowing  ; 
(2.)  the  Sensibility  or  heart,  as  the  capacity  of 
feeling  pain  or  pleasure ;  (3.)  the  Will,  as  the 
power  of  volition  or  choosing. 

According  to  the  old  scholastic  distribution 
of  mental  phenomena  and  mental  powers,  it 
was  customary  to  speak  of  the  powers  of  the 
understanding,  and  the  powers  of  the  will,  or, 
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as  it  is  otherwise  expressed,  into  intellectual 
and  active  powers.  Dr.  Reid,  as  is  'well 
known,  adopted  this  classification  in  his  great 
Work.  But  since  the  time  of  Kant,  the  three 
fold  division  above  given  is  all  but  universally 
adopted. 

Let  it,  however,  be  carefully  remembered, 
both  now  and  throughout  the  whole  of  these 
discussions,  that  this  threefold  division  of 
mental  powers  with  their  respective  pheno 
mena  is  only  a  formal  and  logical  distinction, 
and  does  not  imply  that  these  are  distinct 
enti'ties  in  the  mind,  distinct»at  once  from  each 
other  and  the  mind  itself,  or  that  they  operate 
in  a  discrete  manner.  In  speaking  of  mental 
faculties,  capacities,  or  powers,  we  are  simply 
employing  specific  names  for  distinct  energies, 
of  which  the  one  indivisible  mind  is  the 
common  cause.  The  faculty  of  knowledge  or 
intelligence,  the  capacity  of  feeling  or  sensi- 
bilit}T,  the  power  of  volition  or  will,  are 
energies  of  one  and  the  same  self-conscious 
mind,  as  the  cause  or  source  of  all  these 
modifications  or  phenomena.  For  analytic 
and  synthetic  purposes  of  thought,  we  discri 
minate  one  class  of  phenomena  from  another, 
one  kind  of  mental  operation  from  another, 
and  refer  them  all  to  different  mental  capa- 
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bilities'.  They  are  all,  however,  in  one  and 
the  selfsame  mind,  and,  being  co-ordinate,  con 
dition  each  other  in  all  concrete  operations. 
This  great  complexus  of  experience  we  analyse 
into  its  parts  for  the  sake  of  scientific  clear 
ness  and  accurate  exposition.  In  speaking  of 
the  intelligence,  the  sensibility,  and  the  will 
as  distinguished  from  each  other,  we  must  not 
think  of  them  as  separate  entities  with  dis 
located  energies  and  phenomena  ;  but  think  of 
them  as  co-existing  in  the  one  indivisible  self- 
conscious  soul,  mutually  co-operating  in  every 
rational  exercise  of  thought,  feeling,  and  voli 
tion.1 

Now  to  return  to  the  threefold  classification 
of  mental  powers  and  their  respective  pheno 
mena,  let  us  look  at  the  distinctive  charac 
teristics  of  each: — (1.)  The  Intelligence,  or 
thought-faculty,  and  its  knowledges  of  all 
kinds.  In  its  primary  and  formal  operations 
it  is  determinated,  has  no  freedom,  but  acts 
necessarily.  In  perceptions  of  external  objects, 
in  intuitions,  a  priori  judgments,  logical  judg 
ments,  &c.,  it  is  determinated  in  all  its  opera 
tions,  and  works  according  to  the  necessary 
laws  of  its  constitution  thus,  and  not  other- 

1  See  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Metaphysics,  Lect.  xi.  and  xx. 
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wise.  On  this  account,  Tappan  and  others 
speak  of  the  intelligence  as  passive,  seeing  it 
possesses  no  freedom  to  act  otherwise  than  it 
does.  With  deference  to  all  such  thinkers,  we 
regard  the  term  passive  as  inappropriate. 
Passivity  does  not  properly  describe  the  opera 
tions  of  the  intelligence.  There  is  so  much 
energy,  action,  and  result  in  the  intellectual 
sphere,  that  it  seems  anything  but  passive. 
There  is  action,  great  and  various;  but  it  is 
determinated,  necessitated  to  be  what  it  is, 
and  not  otherwise,  by  the  objects  with  which 
it  deals.  There  is  no  freedom,  but  only  deter 
minated  activity.  The  intelligence,  as  the 
faculty  of  knowledge,  is  an  open  eye  gazing 
out  upon  the  universe,  beholding  its  myriad 
facts,  ascertaining  its  admirable  methods,  and 
discerning  its  all-embracing  principles.  As  a 
photographic  plate,  well  prepared,  it  receives 
the  images,  ideas,  of  all  objects,  material  and 
spiritual,  as  the  light  shining  upon  it  presents 
them.  As  a  self-conscious  mirror  it  at  once 
knows  itself  and  the  objects  presented  within 
it.  Thus  it  is  that  the  universe,  as  thing 
known,  conditions,  and  so  determinates  the 
mind,  as  thing  knowing.  By  its  unceasing, 
but  determinated  activities,  the  intelligence, 
with  the  highest  certainty  possible,  supplies 
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all  knowledges,  reasons,  means,  and  ends  re 
quisite  to  rational  action. 

(2'.)  TKe  Sensibility,  or  capacity  of  feeling, 
with  its  emotions  of  desires  and  aversions, 
loves  and  hatreds,  pains  and  pleasures.  This 
mental  energy  has  often  been  described  as 
a  passive  power — a  mere  capacity  of  being 
affected  by  objects.  Yet  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  properly  descriptive  of  that  element  in 
our  nature  which,  in  the  presence  of  certain 
objects,  produces  such  tumults  and  urgencies  of 
soul.  We  greatly  prefer  the  term  determinated 
or  necessitated  capacity  or  power,  as  applied 
to  our  emotional  nature.  For  in  its  primary 
and  formal  modifications  this  capacity  of 
feeling  has  no  freedom,  but  ever  works  ac 
cording  to  the  necessary  laws  of  its  consti 
tution  as  it  does,  and  not  otherwise.  Deter 
minated  activity  in  all  directions,  not  freedom, 
distinguishes  this  energy  of  the  mind ;  for 
as  is  the  nature  of  the  objects  present  in 
thought,  so  are  the  emotions  excited  in.  the 
sensibility.  This  capacity  specially  gives  us 
things  strictly  subjective,  mere  self-modifi 
cations.  It  reveals  how  we  feel,  and  presents 
the  effects  which  our  knowledges  produce 
within  us,  whether  painful  or  pleasant.  It 
declares  the  relation  which  the  .things  known 
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sustain  to  the  well-being  or  otherwise  of  him 
who  knows.  In  it  we  find  the  good  or  the 
evil  to  us,  the  "summum  bonum"  or  the 
"summum  malum."  This  capacity,  necessarily 
determinated  in  its  operations,  supplies  us 
with  all  those  desires  and  aversions,  loves 
and  hatreds,  hopes  and  fears,  which  form  the 
urgencies,  impulses,  motives,  or  inducements 
to  act,  either  to  resist  the  painful,  or  to  attain 
the  pleasant.  This  sensitive  heart  of  man 
stands  open  to  the  great  universe,  that  all 
persons  and  things  may  enter  and  declare 
their  qualities  as  useful  or  hurtful,  as  hateful 
or  lovable.  It  is  a  lyre  of  myriad  chords, 
struck  by  fingers  visible  and  invisible,  sending 
forth  its  notes  of  joy  or  sorrow,  of  hope  or  fear, 
and  stirring  all  our  energies  to  unceasing  action. 
(3.)  The  Will,  or  power  of  volition.  This  will 
power  is  the  mental  energy  which  produces  or 
causes  all  choices,  Volitions,  properly  so  called. 
Its  phenomena  are  neither  knowledges  nor 
emotions,  neither  reasons  nor  motives,  but 
are  actions  of  the  mind.  They  are  contri 
butions  of  the  will  in  the  form  of  something 
done.  The  intelligence,  sensibility,  and  exter 
nal  world  furnish  the  conditions ;  but  the  will 
originates  or  causes  the  choice,  volitions,  or 
acts  of  the  mind. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE   WILL   AND   ITS  ACTS. 

IT  has  been  conceded  that  the  intelligence 
and  sensibility  are  necessitated  or  determinated 
to  act  as  they  do,  and  not  otherwise.  The 
great  question  before  us  now  is,  Whether 
the  will  is  distinct  from  the  other  two  mental 
energies,  and  whether  the  will  in  the  produc 
tion  of  its  phenomena  is  determinated  ?  On  the 
affirmation  or  denial  which  is  given  to  that 
question,  liberty,  human  responsibility,  and 
divine  moral  government  stand  or  fall.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  that  we  define  more  pre 
cisely  what  is  meant  by  the  will  and  its  acts. 
As  already  stated,  till  somewhat  recently  the 
term  will  was  used  as  denoting  the  capacity 
of  feeling  in  general,  the  power  which  gives 
an  emotional  response  to  what  seems  good  or 
evil,  as  well  as  chooses  or  wills. 

It  is  true  that  Necessitarians  in  defining 
the  meaning  of  the  term  will  as  a  mental 
power,  have  done  it  with  great  accuracy. 
They  speak  of  the  will  as  the  principle  or 
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faculty  of  willing,  or  of   acting  from  choice. 
The  great  President  Edwards  thus  expresses  it: 
"  The  will,  without  any  metaphysical  refining, 
is  plainly  that  by  which  ihe  mind  chooses  any' 
tldng.    The  faculty  of  the  will  is  that  faculty 
or  power  or  principle  of  mind  by  which  it  is 
capable  of  choosing."    So  far,  there  is  no  ground 
of  objection.     The  act,  operation,  or  function 
of   the    will    is   here    described    as    choosing. 
But  what  is  this   choosing,  act  of   choosing, 
or   choice  ?      Necessitarians,   in    one    way   or 
another,   confound    or    identify    choice    with 
emotional  states  in  general,  and  thereby  con 
found  or  identify  the  will  with  the  sensibility. 
As   the   acknowledged    and    justly   honoured 
leader  of  theological  Necessitarians  in  modern 
times,   and  regarded    by   them    as    not    only 
unanswered,  but  also  unanswerable,  Edwards 
shall  speak  for  himself: — "Whatever  names  we 
call  the  act  of  the  will  by,  choosing,  refusing, 
approving,     disapproving,     liking,      disliking, 
embracing,    rejecting,    determining,    directing, 
commanding,    forbidding,    inclining    or    being 
averse,  or  being  pleased  or  displeased  with,  all 
may  be  reduced  to  this  of  choosing."   He  rejects 
Locke's  distinction  between  will  and  desire  and 
preference^  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
does  not  appear  "that  there  is  any  difference 
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between  volition  and  preference,  or  that  a  man's 
choosing,  liking  best,  being  best  pleased  with 
a  thing,  are  not  the  same  with  his  willing  that 
thing."  Further,  he  says, — "  A  man  doing  as 
he  wills,  and  doing  as  he  pleases,  are  the  same 
thing  in  common  speech." 1 

This  view  of  the  acts  of  the  will,  as  con 
sisting  of  mere  likes  and  dislikes,  desires  and 
aversions,  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  choosing 
or  choice,  we  regard  as  the  fundamental 
falsity  of  the  Necessitarian  theory.  On  this 
false  foundation  Edwards  constructs  bis  logical 
edifice,  so  massive  in  appearance  and  so 
admired,  and  esteemed  as  impregnable ;  but, 
if  we  can  successfully  assail  this  foundation 
the  firmly  clamped  structure  will  fall.  The 
falseness  of  the  Necessitarian  definitions  of 
the  acts  of  the  will  may  appear  from  two 
considerations,— 

(1.)  That  the  acts  of  the  will  are  equal  .to 
desires  and  aversions  or  preferences,  is  false 
in  fact  and  in  terms.  Locke's  keen  eye  saw 
that  neither  the  term  desire  nor  preference 
exactly  expressed  the  same  idea  as  the  term 
choice,  though  he  seems  puzzled  to  know  what 
to  make  of  choice.  Desires  and  choices  are  not 
words  which  can  be  used  interchangeably. 

1  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  Part  I.,  §  1, 
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It  may,  indeed,  be  foolish,  yet  I  may  say  that 
I  desire  to  visit  the  moon;  but  it  would  be 
absurd  to  say,  I  choose  to  do  so.  Desire  in 
its  range  is  unlimited,  but  choice  is  bounded 
by  the  present  possible.  Moreover,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  can  desire  only  the  agree 
able  or  pleasant,  and  we  can  desire  most, 
only  the  most  agreeable.  This,  however, 
denotes  a  fact  in  our  capacity  of  feeling, 
determinated  by  the  good  in  the  object 
discerned.  But  we  can,  and  sometimes  do, 
choose  the  most  disagreeable,  and  of  choice 
reject  the  most  agreeable  to  our  conscious 
feeling.  That,  man  does  so  who  chooses  to 
walk  from  his  cell  to  the  place  of  execution. 
It  is  a  misuse  of  words  to  say  that  his  choice 
to  walk  thither  is  the  most  agreeable  as  felt 
by  him,  or  what  he  likes  best,  or  desires  most. 
The  drunkard  choosing  to  abstain  from  the 
enticing  cup,  does  not  find  that  his  choice  and 
his  desire  run  on  the  same  lines,  or  that  his 
volition  and  his  liking  best  are  the  same. 
In  both  cases  the  choices  may  be  according 
to  what  the  unhappy  men  know  to  be  wisest 
and  best  in  the  circumstances,  but  that  at  onco 
removes  the  choice  and  its  reasons  from  the 
sphere  of  feeling. 

The  same  objection  holds  good,  against  the 
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term  "preference"  as  being  equal  to  choice, 
though  Locke  thought  it  was  upon  the  whole 
the  best  equivalent.  Neither  an  intellectual 
nor  an  emotional  preference  is  in  common 
speech  equal  to  a  choice,  or  act  of  will.  As 
experience  testifies,  choices  often  negative 
and  set  aside  preferences  both  in  thought 
and  in  feeling.  Sometimes  the  term  prefer 
ence  may  be  used  as  the  equivalent  of  choice. 
But  its  elasticity  of  meaning  is  such,  that 
its  use  in  denoting  a  choice,  or  act  of  the  will, 
leads  to  ambiguity,  and  therefore  it  ought  not 
to  be  employed  as  the  verbal  equivalent  of 
volition  or  choice.  Locke  himself  acknowledges 
this,  and  gives  a  very  useful  caution,  when  he 
says — "  Though  I  have  above  endeavoured  to 
express  the  act  of  volition  by  'choosing,  prefer 
ring,'  and  the  like  terms,  that  signify  desire  as 
well  as  volition,  for  want  of  other  words  to 
mark  that  act  of  the  mind  whose  proper  name 
is  '  willing  '  or  '  volition  ; '  yet  it  being  a  very 
simple  act,  whosoever  desires  to  understand 
what  it  is,  will  better  find  it  by  reflecting  on 
his  own  mind,  and  observing  what  it  does 
when  it  wills,  than  by  any  variety  of  articu 
late  sounds  whatsoever.  This  caution  of  being 
careful  not  to  be  misled  by  expressions  that 
do  not  enough  keep  up  the  difference  between 
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the  will  and  several  acts  of  the  mind  that 
are  quite  distinct  from  it,  I  think  the  more 
necessary,  because  I  find  the  will  often  con 
founded  with  several  of  the  affections,  espe 
cially  desire,  and  one  put  for  the  other."1  We 
contend  that  this  confusion  exists  when  we  use 
desire  or  preference  as  the  verbal  equivalents 
of  choice  or  volition,  as  the  act  of  the  will. 
The  fact  in  consciousness  is  distinct,  and 
requires  a  distinct  term  to  denote  it.  But 
to  this  we  shall  immediately  return. 

(2.)  That  the  acts  of  the  will,  as  acts  of 
choice,  are  equal  to  desires,  aversions,  or 
preferences,  is  false  in  psychology.  This 
account  of  the  nature  of  choice  as  an  act  of 
the  will,  is  based  on  the  classification  of 
mental  powers  formerly  given,  according  io 
which  the  understanding  and  the  will  were  the 
only  two  powers  or  faculties.  To  the  one  all 
perceptions  and  judgments,  and  to  the  other 
all  affections,  feelings,  and  choices,  respectively 
belonged.  Emotional  states,  such  as  desires, 
aversions,  uneasiness,  preferences,  as  well  as 
choices  were  ascribed.  Hence  choices  were 
the  same,  or,  at  least,  of  the  same  order, 
as  the  other  emotional  affections.  This  false 
psychology  gave  birth  of  necessity  to  a  false 

1  Understanding,  B.  II.,  ch.  xxi,  §  30. 
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use  of  terms,  and  consequent  confusion  of 
thought,  from  which  even  the  great  Locke 
himself  did  not  altogether  escape.  It  com 
pletely  took  possession  of  Edwards,  as  is  seen 
in  his  celebrated  axiom, — "  A  man  doing  as  he 
ivills,  and  doing  as  he  pleases,  are  the  same 
thing."  But  the  modern,  and,  as  we  think, 
correct  classification  of  mental  powers  and 
their  phenomena,  overthrows  the  false  psycho 
logy  on  which  all  Necessitarian  theories  have 
been  based. 

Hence  the  importance  of  the  threefold 
classification  of  mental  powers  and  their 
phenomena.  This  classification  of  mental 
powers  and  their  respective  phenomena,  may 
be  seen  at  a  glance  from  the  testimony  of  con 
sciousness. 

(a.)  When  I  say  "  I  know,"  all  understand 
me  to  mean  that  certain  things  present  them 
selves  to  me  with  their  qualities  as  objects  of 
my  thought.  There  they  are,  it  may  be, 
without  any  control  of  mine,  revealing,  mani 
festing,  or  announcing  themselves  to  me,  and 
become  things  known.  Nor  do  I  find  any  direct 
power  in  me  to  alter,  or  in  any  way  change 
these  announcements.  That  garden  with  its 
familiar  trees,  specially  that  weeping  ash 
in  its  centre,  has  announced  itself  to  nie. 
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many  yean  whenever  I  hare  looked  out 
of  ay  window.  Boi  just  now,  by  rim*!  par- 
espti-m,  I  know  t!u»t  my  Hula  dog,  with  iu 
ano  v  t  ojy  .  black  erect  OM,  u 


in  it*  fifdbl  A  vagrant  oat,  and  ii  evidently 
beat  on  the  expulsion  of  tho  intruder. 
now  tl»«-  cat  haa  taken  Hi  aland,  with  arched 
back,  every  hair  erect  on  iu  reeolute  uil. 
Awed  by  tlteae  reaieUnt  Mine  atiitodea,  the 
faithful  dog  now  »Und»  on  three  leg»,  the 
Ml  iiniaf  uplifted,  n»dy  for  the  attack,  the 
tail  meanwhile  wonderfully  expreawre  M  it 
liberates  atirplua  energy.  I  know  all  that  I 
am  cooaeiou*  of  that  information  and  excite 
ment  of  thought  by  tbeao  animal*  and  their 
quantlk  I  am  a  recipient  •pectator.  or  knower 
of  tbeeo  eJrteni.il  f  acta.  Hit  aame  if  trne  off 
all  external  phenomena,  aniiOincllif  them- 
•elvea  to  me  through  the  variooa  neneea, 
exciting  knowledge  within  me,  which  I  bavo 
no  direct  power  of  modifying  My  thought 
It  deieiBiinaled  by  iu  object,  and  u  aimply 
iU  subjective  correlalo. 

If  thi-  ohjecU  known  are  thoae  of  conation** 
neaa.  I  know  them  in  the  aame  manner.  The 
imbjocti  vc  objects  preaent  or  fOfOal  thoBMtlvm 
to  me,  and  1  know  them  as  thb  thought,  or  th«t 
latling,  or  that  volition,  and  have  BO  direct 
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power  to  change  the  fact  announced,  or  the 
judgment  affirmed  in  consciousness.  It  may 
be  what  is  called  a  first  principle,  or  an  a 
priori  judgment,  or  a  conclusion  from  admitted 
premises  properly  inferred.  In  all  such  cases 
I  know  the  facts,  the  a  priori  judgments, 
and  the  logical  inferences,  as  in  me.  I  cannot 
change  them,  or  think  them  to  be  different,  or 
non-existent.  They  are  to  me  necessarily  deter 
minated  to  be  as  they  are,  and  not  otherwise. 
Thus  all  our  knowledges  and  thought  opera 
tions  are  primarily  and  intrinsically  announce 
ments,  revelations  of  objects  in  consciousness, 
.  often  coming  unbidden,  often  mysterious  as  to 
their  entrance  into  and  exit  from  the  theatre 
of  consciousness.  But  in  whatever  form  they 
come  or  go,  as  knowledges  or  thought  opera 
tions  of  the  intelligence,  they  have  differentia 
rendering  them  perfectly  distinct  from  all 
other  mental  modifications. 

(6.)  When  I  say  "  /  feel,"  every  one  under 
stands  me  to  mean  that  certain  states,  pleasant 
or  painful,  are  produced  in  consciousness. 
When  objects  have  announced  their  qualities 
in  my  intelligence,  they  excite  that  energy 
of  my  nature,  the  phenomena  of  which,  as 
distinguished  from  sensations,  are  'emotions, 
joy  or  sorrow,  love  or  hatred,  desire  or  aversion. 
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(<?.)  But  when  I  my  *  I  iri//,"  no  one  ev.-r 
thinks  of  me  a*  »impl  y  receiving  information 
from  without,  or  announcement*  from  wit 
or  baring  a  oerUin  feeling,  painful  or  pleaaant, 
•nob  at  sorrow  or  joy.  By  every  ooe  I  ain 
nndentood  to  mean  that  /  «io  aomething 
n-Uiivo  to  •yulf,  Of  the  otyecfe  known  ami 
frit  by  me.  Tbe  |>braae  "  /  will"  denote*  ft 
thing  dot*  by  •*,  an  action  by  me,  Vektire 
either  to  myialf  or  my  environment*.  Tbe 
function  therefore  of  thU  *  / "  »r  te)f  enetx}-. 
or  will-power,  w  neither  U»  «tipply  U»e  pheno. 
mena  of  1rnowU%a.  nor  tbe  pbenomena  of 
fctUn^.  but  in  ctinply  thai  element  in  the  mtml 
which  contribute*  pemonal  notion*,  the  thirxl 
frail  otev  of  DBOBOIBOM. 

The  ipelUoB  at  preeent  M  not  whether  the 
will  it  free,  or,  like  the  other  two  mental 
energies.  U  dfterminaU^l  to  art  aa  it  doea. 
Our  iiK(uiry  ia,  wluit  if  the  nature  of  noli  of 
will,  no  matter  how  it  cornea  to  product  them? 
AM  the  mental  energy  which  prodooM  pononal 
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actions,  the  will  declares  itself  in  the  verb 
"I  will,"  or  in  the  noun  ''volition!'  'But- as 
this  " I  will"  or  volition,  in  nearly  all  cases 
is  selective,  one  definite  act  out  of  a  plurality 
equally  possible,  it  is  a  chosen  act,  or  an  act 
of  choice.  Acts  of  will  chosen  from  others 
equally  possible,  are  determinated  in  one  direc 
tion.  Notwithstanding  the  confusion  'into 
which  Locke  fell,  as  to  the  necessity  of  each 
act  of  will,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  only 
necessity  in  the  case  is  that  everything  is 
what  it  is,  and  not  another.  Accordingly 
each  act  of  the  will  is  an  act  chosen  as  one 
out  of  the  two  or  more  possible,  and,  therefore, 
has  choice  as  an  essential  element  of  its  nature. 
We  hence  conclude,  that  for  the  will-power, 
or  self-energy,  to  will,  to  choose,  or  to  do  is  the 
same  as  to  act  electively. 

The  objects  on  which  acts  of  will  terminate 
and  determine  are  either  subjective  or  objec 
tive.  The  objects  are  subjective  when  our 
a6ts  of  will  terminate  on  and  determine  the 
intelligence  in  its  thought-processes,  origin 
ating,  continuing,  or  suspending  them,  produc 
ing  the  well-known  phenomena  of  attention 
or  non-attention.  The  objects  of  the  acts  of 
will  are  also  subjective  when  they  terminate 
on  the  sensibility  and  its  states  of  feeling,  and 


Tilt   WILL   A.»D  Itt  ACT*, 

by  or  ruin  meant  mlglnlii.  continue,  or  expel 

the  will  iUelf  are  another  daw  of  »ubje< 
object*  to  present  act*,  each  a*  parpaeat  or 
decree*  relating  to  the  future  ooodoci  of  our* 
•elvea  or  othera. 

The  object*  of  act*  of  will  are  ol.j 
when  tlwy  U-rmittate  on  th«  movMMotH  of 
our  own  material  orgaobn,  and  throug 
Ml  ibe  outer  work!  in  general  In  both  the 
•objective  Mid  objectir«  obj«oU  of  vohtiuu. 
acU  of  will  an?  eleciire  act*  of  tae  perwoal 
«Nrg}%  limiting,  fixing,  determining,  and  rari- 
onaly  oootrolling  the  applicatiuoa,  oaem,  and 
enda  of  thougfat-prooBMea,  emotional  aiatea, 
energies  lodged  in  the  organiam,  and,  to  aome 
extent,  the  f<irrc«  of  the  outer  world  iUelf. 

Contraat  thi*  aatf -energy  in  ita  im(ienal 
actn  nf  control  and  determination  of  mental 
and  bodily  movement*,  with  what  are  called 
the  involuntary  phenomena  of  mind  and  body, 
and  we  at  onoe  tto  the  difference.  Whan  tho 
will  does  not  oonthbute  iu  executive  aciionn, 
beginning,  continuing,  accelerating.-  or  rvtanJ 
ing.  and  ge nerall>-  guiding  men tal  and  phyai  • 
cal  movemanta,  we  may  have  dream*,  or 
maUoeM  in  the  mimi.  or  St.  Vitua'*  Jane- 
the  body.  Thit  aclf-eneigy,  the  will,  in  iu 
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elective  action,  is  essential  to  self-government 
and  rational  conduct. 

It  is  this  self-energy  called  will,  the  con 
troller  of  the  movements  of  mind  and  body, 
which-  the  Necessitarian  theory  in  reality  sets 
aside  in  its  false  definition  of  the  nature  of 
its  acts.  That  theory,  in  one  form  or  another, 
as  we  shall  see  immediately,  confounds  acts 
of  will -with  emotions  of  desire  or  aversion 
in  the  sensibility,  and  so  renders  these  acts 
determinated  by  the  objects  present  in  thought. 
But  this  brings  us  to  the  great  question — what 
determines  the  will  ? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  DETERMIXATIOX  OF  THE  WILL  IX  ITS 
CHOICES. 

Is  the  will,  or  the  mind  itself  exerting  its 
energy  called  will,  free  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  or, 
ill  some  respects,  to  act  otheovise  than  it  does? 
Or  is  the  will,  in  common  with  material 
causes,  always  determinated  to  act  as  it  does 
and  not  otherwise?  That  is  the  great  qnes- 
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tkw  in  thacefcbrated  oootroveny.  But  mark 
well  the  real  terma  of  U*  qoeatkw.  The 
question  M  not,  it  the  will  Aw  to  act  «•  tl 
o*ooe*e,or0*  il  pfaur*/  Thia  i»  to  nako  the 
will  aetimj  totneihing  dUKrreal  AMI  UM*  will 
eaoo*t'M'/>  «>  thai  tb«  chooauif  or  pUanaf 

*linvt  009,  U  the  will  fnw  in  iu  «et»  of 
cboomttg.  or  U  it  «iKermin«tcU  in  it*  art*  at 
choice  by  MDeihing  anl««ailmt  in  the  organ  • 
ba  and  iu  rnvirooownu,  or  in  UM  •and 
iteatf  f  Tbort  U^of  cuarw.  a  ih-t'  m.m»ii.  -n  ol 
the  will  in  all  iu  acta  of  cbonainy  .  but  wheoc* 
it  tit  U  it  frum  the  will  itoelf.  or  (rooi 
•ooeihing  external  t«.  it  '  In  evefytluif 
which  ran  be  regarded  a*  a  caoae  at  all,  there 
i%  MOM  one  dctrnninated  act  |iffnii«iJBg  MMBO 
one  particular  rflecL  But  whtiOl  W  th»  par  - 
ticular  limitiii(.  tUing  of  the  oawal  ««ergy 
in  thai  one  direction,  rather  than  in  other*  t 
Only  two  ancwcrv  art  povible:  eiiher  Ik* 


inbrrvnt  in  iu  own  nature,  or  from  a  frttdom 
/dU>,^mhrrent  in  iu  nature  Tbbgir«« 
t  oojee,  aa  the  only  poeaible  altemattTea  in  ihe 

by  the  MOtaMty  inherent  in  it*  natun    or  it 
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determines  its  acts  according  to  the  freedom 
inherent  in  its  nature.  Those  who  take  the 
former  are  Necessitarians,  and  those  who  take 
the  latter  are  Libertarians. 

The   determination   of    the  will   has  been 
accounted  for  by  various  theories. 

The  Physical  or  Dynamic  Theory. 
'  Some  modem  advocates  of  this  theory 
boldly  undertake  to  interpret  all  phenomena, 
mental,  moral,  spiritual,  as  well  as  physical, 
in  terms  of  matter,  motion,  and  force.  With 
a  post-prophetic  vision  piercing  across  the 
abysmal  past,  the  physical  scientist  beholds  in 
matter  "the  promise  and  the  potency  of  all 
forms  of  terrestrial  life."  Possibly  as  he  first 
sees  it,  this  matter  with  its  wonderful  promise 
and  potency  is  a  very  nebulous  gas,  just  such 
a  dance  of  atoms  as  would  have  delighted 
Democritus  to  behold.  This  matter,  however, 
has  force  or  energy  inherent  in  it,  which  is  a 
constant  sum,  though  wonderfully  transformed 
in  quantitative  equivalents.  This  force  per 
sists  without  breach  of  continuity,  by  methods 
of  evolution,  accidental  variations,  and  laws 
of  heredity,  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  homo 
geneous  to  the  heterogeneous.  Accordingly,  as 
the  most  complex  and  highly  organised  strug* 
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tore.  man.  in  hi*  body,  ami  i  ••llectual 

and  moral  nature,  is  determinai.  -I  to  he  M 
be  ia  hy  the  aaeeatraJ  *rrir«  which  ha*  v 
out  breach  of  continuity  evolved  him. 
Tyndall  «Murrd  hit  Birmtogham  audience  that 
there  was  a  time  whan  man'*  "  aneeator*  could 
Mi  he  railed  human."  Th«'  man  of  to-day  ie  a 
flnaJ  product  from  the  interaction  of 
and  their  environment*  through  the 
age*  pa*t  llaa'a  phyik'al  and  intellrctual 
texturm  have  alike  l«^n  woven  for  him  hy 
moleruUr  motion*  in  the  organkun  ami  n.  rvo«* 
apparatus  For,  an  Huxl«y  aaym,  "  the  feeling 
we  call  v.  -lit  ion  ia  not  the  caitae  of  A  Tolnlary 
actk  hut  tin-  nytuU'l  of  that  *Utc  of  the  bmin 
which  U  the  immediate  can*  of  that  act" 
Thui  oar  feettaf  or  taiiehiaiua  of  volition 
U  only  *  men*  ayaibol  of  a  material  aodiH- 

of  At  organiam  and  iU  environment*  «lfc» 
litfjl  pmducu  of  an  unbrokam  etrrnal  *eriea 
of  determined  molerulea. 

Thin  physical  or  dynamic  theory  ia  exposed 
to  faUl  objcctiona  ;  it  eontradict*  all  the  moral 
fcotn  and  jiuigmenta  of  the  haman  race,  and 
it  ignore*  the  fart*  of  conaciomneaa.  Ftret  of 
all,  moral  fact*  and  judgmeoU  are  coptrmdicied 
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by  the  theory.  Even  if  the  incalculable  past 
ages  have  evolved  the  organism  we  proudly  call 
man,  we  may  postulate  surely  that,  as  the 
evolved  product,  he  is  at  least  self -consistent, 
and  that  one  set  of  facts  in  him  shall  not 
contradict  another,  and  that  one  part  of  the 
organism  man  shall  not  deceive  the  other  parts. 
Nature,  we  are  assured,  is  true  and  honest,  and 
works  with  facts,  not  with  delusions.  But  as 
true  and  honest  in  man,  what  does  nature  say 
on  the  moral  facts  and  judgments  of  mankind? 
The  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  the  imperative 
felt  in  " / ought"  the  praise  or  blame  due  to 
a  right  or  wrong  act,  not  measured  by  the 
benefit  or  injury  of  its  consequences,  what 
are  these  ? 

Are  they  facts  or  fictions  ?  They  are 
fictions  if,  as  the  theory  asserts,  moral  worth 
or  demerit  exist  in  man  no  otherwise  than 
in  salubrious  or  pestilent  air,  in  useful  or 
in  injurious  animals.  No  one  is  more  worthy 
to  represent  this  theory  than  Dr.  Tyndall. 
In  his  Birmingham  address,  having  stated  his 
theory  of  man's  nature  and  actions,  he  sup 
poses  a  so-called  criminal  finding  an  excuse 
for  his  conduct  in  what  had  been  said  : — "  If," 
says  the  robber,  the  ravisher,  and  the  murderer, 
"  I  act  because  I  must  act ;  what  right  have 
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you  to.  hold  me  rv»|tou»ibl««  for  my  deed?" 
The  rrply  ia,  "The  right  of  society  to  ptotttA 
iUclf  ah*nin*i  aggiwaive  and  injurious  foroaa, 

or  force*  of  man."  Murk  the  identity  of 
"  f<»reea  of  nature  or  force*  of  man"  in  this 
matter  of  reaponaibility.  He  proceed*:  'Then, 
ratortt  th*  triininal.  "you  j.uuUh  mo  for  what 
I  cannot  help"  •*  (irmnted."  «y»  toriety.  Ho 
then  «y»  :  ••  Lot  a*  fMMB  th«  BftUrr  fully 
»nd  fairly  out  Wo  entertain  no  malice  or 
hatred  againat  joo  ;  Kut  «un|>lv  wtlb  a  view 
to  our  own  aafety  and  purification,  we  arv 
daianuincd  that  you  and  Mich  a*  you  »hall 
nut  enjoy  hU-rty  of  evil  actiooa  in  uur  midal 
You  who  have  hehaveii  M  a  wild  beaat,  we 
claim  ih«-  rii^it  to  Oagv  or  kill  a*  we  ahould  a 
wild  beaat  .  .  .  Obawre,  finally,  the 

you  cannot  help  offending,  to  the  public  detiv 
ment  We  punuh.  ticrauie  we  cannot  hrlp 
p-itiiohin^.  f-.r  tin-  public  Knit*l 

Thin,  no  «l«.ubt,  flowa  con>Ut«-ntly  from  the 
po«itioit  laid  down  in  the  lecturo,  that  our 
favoured  organi«m»  with  thrir  garnen-d  excel- 
lenciea^  capacilKw,  and  tcndcnctea  have  tumgtd 
from  •ncrfttnm  n-.t  human,  accimling  to  law* 
of  accidental  variation  and  heredity.  We 

I 
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not  consulted,  and  have  not  been  masters  of 
the  circumstances  which  determinated  our 
organisms  and  their  present  motives  and  wishes 
now  passing  forth  into  actions.  "If,"  says 
Dr.  Tyndall,  "our  motives  and  wishes  deter 
mine  our  actions,  in  what  sense  can  these 
actions  be  the  results  of  free  will  ?  "  Yes  ;  or 
in  what  sense  can  any  man  be  responsible  for 
them  ? 

If  this  theory  is  true,  man's  true  and  proper 
responsibility,  all  moral  facts  and  judgments, 
are  delusions  and  not  realities.  The  inherent 
eternal  right  or  wrong  of  human  conduct  is 
only  fictitious  dogma.  The  only  right  is 
found  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest — i.e.,  the 
strongest,  the  -most  cunning.  It  is  all  very 
well  when  we  (Society  in  Great  Britain)  claim 
the  right  to  hang  for  the  public  good  the 
robber,  the  ravisher,  and  the  murderer,  because 
of  his  detriment  to  the  public  good.  But, 
suppose  that  we  are  a  society  of  banditti,  with 
a  good  deal  of  our  ancestors  not  human  in  us, 
not  masters  of  the  circumstances  in  which  our 
motives  and  wishes  originate,  and  our  actions 
not  the  results  of  our  free  will,  and  suppose 
that  we  should,  for  the  public  good  of  our 
society,  claim  the  right  to  rob  him  who  keeps 
his  property  for  his  own  use,  to  ravish  the 
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bond.  and,  in  general,  to  kill*  aa  we  •hould  a 
wild  btMlh  every  nuui  who  conducted  himeelf 
Initially,  chn%irly.  benevolently  t«  our  public 
detriment  What  IUM  th.  advocaiea  of  thia 
\  t.i  \y  in  the  eociety  with  Dtolocule* 
lik-  Uuit  f  They  cannot  apeak  of  right  and 
eiMentinl  and  etenuil,  baving  an 


and  morality  U  only  tbo  BMlaeuW  equiva- 
1- 1.1  •  t  ;  :ttent  or  good 

of  UUMO  baving  tb<*  greateai  bmto  furcwa. 
'n««HK>  ar>-  tbo  f«»ror'i  '  '  woven  "tk« 

triplex  Wrb  «.f  tiwii  •»  |i!iV*ioiJ.  tlit- 

moral  nature."  and  am  anre  to  be  eflectoal  to 
the  on.1.  It  U  no  won<ler  that  tbU  theory 
finds  our  normal  moral  nature  and  moral 


The  tbeory  U  iber«ror«  repugnant  to  tbo 
veracity  and  validity  of  man'*  aenae  of 
rMponnbility,  and  the  moral  j 
Uie  rao\  and  a^  tuch  muai  be  rejected  aa 
bontilo  to  the  -rr-M.  ^t  ami  romit  aolemn  (act* 
known  to  man.  Thin  theory  utterly  fail*  to 
nccoont  fur  the  moral  facia  of  human  con- 
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sciousness   and  human    governments,   and  is 
,  therefore  false. 

This  mechanical  or  dynamic  theory  is  also 
contradicted  by  the  foots  of  consciousness 
itself.  It  explains  man's  conduct  without  re 
ference  to  consciousness  as  a  distinct  factor 
in  the  case.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Tyndall 
for  his  clear  and  honest  statement  of  the 
theory  in  his  Birmingham  address,  and  I  do 
not  suppose  that  his  positions  will  be  disputed 
by  those  who  interpret  mind  and  its  pheno 
mena  in  terms  of  matter.  The  remarkable 
thing  is,  that  his  science  of  man  excludes 
consciousness  as  a  factor  in  human  life,  and 
confines  us  to  physical  phenomena.  He  asks, 
"  What  is  the  causal  connection,  if  any,  between 
the  objective  and  subjective,  between  molecular 
motions  and  states  of  consciousness  ?  My 
answer  is,  I  know  not,  nor  have  I  as  yet  met 
with  anybody  who  knows."  Granted,  I  say. 
But  though  we  all  confess  ignorance  of  how  it 
is,  yet  all  know  there  is  such  a  causal 
connection.  This  is  stated  very  well  by  him, — 
consciousness  "  certainly  does  emerge ;  mole 
cular  motion  produces  consciousness."  Where 
in  does  "  produces  "  differ  from  "  causes."  Well, 
there  is  a  fact — molecular  motion  produces  or 
causes  consciousness;  and  whether  we  can  fully 


account  for  it  or  not,  it  b  there,  and  moat 
have  it*  placv  in  any  true  theory  of  man  - 
life.  We  are,  however,  told,  —  "  We  are  here, 
in  fact,  ujtoii  the  l*>tm«l.iry  luu-  «»f  our  intel 
lect  ual  power*,  where  the  ordinary  canon*  of 
•nse  fail  to  extricate  tu  from  our  diffi.  uhic*. 
If  wo  are  true  to  these  ennon^  we  nu»t  deny 
to  subjective  phenomena  all  : 


oflere  no  justification   fur  the  notion 


Both    cannot   ta   troe  .   but 
!•  i  thift  contndictioii  in  teniM  pawi    Acconl- 

ing    tO    till*.     |'li>-:-    v!     -;  .    >.!.]      '     .* 

for  molecuUr  motion  l*ii>^  f..l!.,wi-.l  l.y  n>n 
•ciotuneMN,  and  coiucioutnetMi  in  iU  turn  U-in^ 
fulltiwed  by  molatylir  motion.  Well,  grant 
that  :  "till  comeiomneai  with  all  it«  phenomena 
remains  n*  gr«*at  a  fact  aa  ever,  and  is  not  to 
b.  «i  aaide  be*au*o  phyaical  acieoce  and  iu 
eanona  cannot  and  does  not  account  for  it 
On  what  we  may  call  the  entrance  side  of 
conifinnsntam.  we  have  a  thrill  in  nerve*  of 
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sensation,  which  of  course  stops  when  the 
nerve  ceases ;  then  consciousness  somehow 
emerges  in  something  being  known.  There 
is  the  undeniable  fact.  On  the  exit  si.de  we 
have  a  consciousness  of  volition  to  lift  the  arm  ; 
then  there  is  a  nerve-thrill  liberating  energy 
in  a  muscular  discharge,  and  mechanical  motion 
of  the  organism  emerges.  However  mysterious 
the  nexus  on  the  entrance  or  exit  side  of  con 
sciousness  may  be,  it  is  a  fact  that  from  mole 
cular  motions,  consciousness  emerges  in  some 
thing  being  known ;  and  it  is  also  a  fact  that 
consciousness  of  volition  so  passes  out  into 
molecular  motions,  that  there  is  a  thing  done 
in  the  organism  and  external  world.  In 
any  other  case,  what  would  real  science  say 
if  phenomena  emerged  and  no  known  element 
or  substance  could  account  for  them  ?  It  would 
say,  there  must  be  a  new  or  undiscovered 
substance  at  work  as  the  proper  cause  of 
these  phenomena.  If  the  .phenomena  escaped 
all  physical  tests — if  the  manifested  qualities 
transcended  all  material  formulas,  the  true 
method  of  science  would  declare  that  a 
spiritual  substance  existed  as  the  cause  of 
such  superphysical  facts — say .  soul,  or  mind, 
or  spirit.  But  what  does  Dr.  Tyndall  do 
with  this  consciousness  which  can  neither  be 
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With  u.lumaU.  hotte»ty  Or.  Tyiwlall  my*. 
"  Krankly  *Ut«  -1  wo  1»*\  o  here  to  Jo*!  with 
fact*  nliiKMt  M  difficult  to  be  MU*d  mentally 
M  the  i'lt-j»  of  «  MwL  A  ml  if  ou  nr«  content 


to 


to   Urn  cxrrciw  of  idrality."     U  it,  then,  in 

kle»lity."  to  my  that  «vrry  phaoom^ooo  mu»t 

h«vo  «%  CHUM-,  aiul  that  every  CKOM  tuu*t  be 

.a  »ub»Unco  exertin   ener.     If  not  then  how 


.  »oul,  mim),  ami  »|>irit,  lie  poelk  or 
ideal? 

The  »itu|>le  f«cl  u  that  hui> 
absolutely,  even  in  the  hand  of  the  acieoUftt. 
:•  '  .      -  l  •          t     t.  .    i..  .   .  .in    1,1  .1    |  l.\»i,4l 

•rienoo  ai>d  neocMtitatad  atqoenoaa,  and  make* 
good  tU  chum  an  furnUhing  the  facU  and 
I  -.-.  ..  ..••.  of  a  higher,  becaoM  a  menul 
v  ».•!...  In  thi*  Hy»tem,  ooonciotiaiHMe  U 
dro)>(M?U  eut  of  human  life,  and  it  apokcn 
of  at  only  a  im-iv  "  //y-y/r,«/u.  7."  which  u>y  »• 
tiflea  an«l  baffles  the  man  of  Kteuce,  and 
"  U  uuthiiikai  !<  .  and  at  U-l  U  a  poajio 
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ideal      It   is  a  theory   of  man.  without  a 
-.: 

Yet  if  consciousness  Is  thus  disposed  o£  and 
its  facts  set  aside,  where  are  Hie  certainties 
of  physical  ftfcnw  to  come  from?  If  the 
veracity  of  oar  soul's  consciousness  of  self  is 
set  siidr,  and  its  facts  are  ignored,  whence 
does  the  scientist  get  his  certainties  of 
physical  science?  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
all  possible  knowledge,  within  or  without,  is 
primarily  a  fact  of  consciousness?  Accord 
ingly,  on  this  great  question  of  freedom  or 
necessitation  in  oar  acts  of  will,  why  go  to 
antecedent  or  subsequent  molecular  motion 
in  the  brain,  Arc.,  instead  of  going  at  once  to 
the  direct  fact  of  necessity  or  freedom  in  con 
st  iownm?  The  physical  theory  can  only 
speak  of  the  organism  and  its  physiological 
conditions  of  thonght,  feeling,  and  will  We 
go  behind  all  these  into  the  self  -revealmetits 
of  conscJonanesg.  There  and  there  only  can 
we  get  a  direct  answer  to  our  question,  are 
we  free  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  or  are  we  deter- 
arintifil  transmitters  of  antecedent  forces? 
It  is  only  by  ignoring  consciousness  and  its 
testimony  to  personal  freedom,  that  this 
tlnoij'  acquires  its  plausibility  in  reducing 
man  to  a  mere  problem  in  the  science  of 
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antecedent  something  is  they  differ  concerning. 
Some  give  chief  prominence .  to  the  intelli 
gence,  and  say  that  the  will  is  determined  to 
act  as  it  does  by  the  last  judgment  of  the 
practical  intellect,  or  the  last  dictate  of  the 
understanding.  But  others  give  prominence 
to  those  feelings  which  are  excited  by  the 
objects  presented  in  the  intelligence  as  at  all 
events  the  immediate  cause  of  choices  or  acts 
of  will.  Both  views  are  in  substance  the 
same ;  for  the  intelligence  with  its  presenta 
tions  of  facts,  or  by  its  judgments,  determines 
the  feelings,  and  the  feelings  determine  the  acts 
of  will.  The  one  is  the  remote,  and  the  other 
is  the  immediate,  determining  cause  of  the 
choice  or  act  of  will.  The  latter  since  the  time 
of  Locke  has  been  the  most  prevalent.  He 
regarded  "  uneasiness  "  as  that  which"  "  deter 
mines  the  will  and  sets  us  upon  those  actions 
which  we  perform."  More  fully  he  thus 
expresses  himself, — "  That  which  immediately 
determines  the  will,  from  time  to  time,  to  every 
voluntary  act  is  the  uneasiness-  of  desire, 
fixed  on  some  absent  good,  either  negative,  as 
indolency  to  one  in  pain,  or  positive,  as 
enjoyment  of  pleasure."1 

Edwards  to  a  large  extent  follows  Locke,  and 

1    Understanding;  B.  Il,,  ch.  21,  §  33, 


while  inclu.lmg  t  I 

with  great  j-ow  .  r  his  iheory  of  tbe  atrongeat 
motive  eonat»tin(f  in   tbo   tnott  AfRMtbU  at 
preeent.    For,  aa  be  mym  it  i*  ike  moat  agtve- 
i  frufn  utMaatneM.  ao  that  in 

•bit  at  pnwnt  wi.i'  '•.  .  \ 

the  Will  to  choOM  M  It  due*,  Mki  OOi  OtlMTWIM. 

In  MOM  te-n*  ,  1^-iwAnU  admiu  that  tbe  will 
follows  tb«  U/»l  dictate  of  tbt 


w  adapted  to  excite  tbe  moat  agre«*ble  in 

i  tliat  it  am  be  .. 


of  each  act  of  will.  Ho  •ay».~"  Whatever  la 
a  inotixc  in  thi»  aeaaa.  mtut  be  aomailitm 
ihrti  U  exUnt  in  il»«  view  or  appftbeptioa 
1  or  pcrtviving  faculty." 
He  furtltrr  wiy».  whatever  '  1»**  tho  nature  or 

H 

tht-rvfon*.  it  mu»t  te  true  in  aotne  eaoea,  that 

M        -     '/',.       ;   -     '-  .'      •    r  i,.--,f 

good**."  H-  c\)  <  iliU  remarkable  «la|a> 
•ant  thu»: — "  I  havo  rather  chuavn  to  exprata 
m\  M-lf  th IK.  r/,<if  (/.<•  !•••//  a/wttyi  i«  <i«  rA« 
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agreeable  is,  than  to  say  that  the  will  is 
determined  by  the  greatest  apparent  good,  or  by 
what  seems  most  agreeable,  because  an  appear 
ing  most  agreeable  or  pleasing  to  the  mind, 
and  the  mind's  preferring  and  choosing  seem 
hardly  to  be  properly  and  perfectly  distinct."  l 
Throughout  this  second  section,  Edwards  makes 
it  'abundantly  evident,  that  it  is  the  good, 
pleasing,  most  agreeable  emotions  excited  by 
objects  extant  in  the  view  of  the  mind  which 
determine  the  will,  or  rather  are,  in.  fact  when 
strongest,  the  acts  or  choices  of  the  will. 
Having  regard,  therefore,  to  the  immediate 
determinants  of  choice,  he  finds  them  in  the 
emotional  states  as  these  are  excited  by  the 
objects  viewed.  The  understanding  lets  these 
objects  into  the  mind,'  and  then  motions  and 
commotions  of  feeling  are  excited,  and  then 
the  strongest  and  most  vividly  agreeable 
appear  and  determine  the  choices,  or  rather 
are  the  choices  or  acts  of  the  will. 

Edwards'  idea  seems  much  the  same  as  that 
held  by  Leibnitz.  In  his  annotations  on 
King's  Origin  of  Evil,  No.  13,  Leibnitz  says 
that  he  does  not  think  that  the  will  always 
follows  the  judgment  of  the  intelligence,  but 
distinguishes  between  that  judgment  and  the 
1  In.,  Part  I, .§2. 


•IHMMWI  nonvf,  «•  MV  HI.  *i   rtiK 


MWMM  influencing  the  will,  an- 1  which  arts, 
from  p-ro-ptii'iis  and  inclination*  not  drpend- 
••nt  on  the  MMM.  In  hu  judgment  the  will 
alwaya  follow*,  whether  diatinct  or  ruMlfimd, 

•  fr "in  rwMMSpMMooB,  and  inclina- 
lion*.  Kvcn  although  it  way  *)to  find  IVMOM 
filttxl  to  nu»|«n<l  iU  dtxi-ion.  yet  the  will 

.-»Uft\<     -.  ?,!:!.'  K 

^'-    •  thcr  b    tl»o  Uuii    uiliinmt  «-f  ti 


the  thror)'  »«  alike  in  liar  thai  the  act*  of  will 
are  detenninai'  <1  alway*  through  aooe  anle* 
oodrni  »Ut<\  o.i.  •  n 

mind.  a»  a  p^ychit^ml  f  -r«  «•.  or  »trt>ngrat  motive. 
1  t  -i  .  •  •  •  ^ivcly  all  act*  or  choieot  of 
the  will.  On  thi*  theory  I  will  make  UM 

\vin^  brief  rrtwarka:— 
(I.)   Tbb    psychical    or    Ktronge»t    motive 
theory  i*  in  }  •••  ith  tlie  phyiioal 

or  dynamic  theory.  Hio  only  diflerenoe  in 
that  thin  ftpcakit  in  tern**  of  mind,  and  that  in 
1. 1 ins  of  matt.  r.  The  common  term  to  both 
U  moti'tr,  tliat  which  move*,  or  caont  •QtJon. 
In  the  theory  U-fore  u*,  this  term  motive  U 
transferred  into  |*.ychi>l. ^y  with  iU  physical 
and  a»»<-ciAtiun!t  a.s 
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force.  The  motive  is  .the  mental  force,  causing 
or  determining  the  will  to  act  as  it  does,  just 
as  the  physical  force  causes,  determines  its 
effects.  In  principle  it  is  all  one,  whether 
we  speak  of  motive  force  in  our  material 
environments  producing,  its  effects  upon  our 
organism,  and  through  that  upon  our  conscious 
ness,  determining  in  series  all  our  mental 
modifications ;  or  of  motive  force  in  our  con 
sciousness  producing  thoughts,  feelings,  voli 
tions  in  a  necessitated  series  without  breach 
of  continuity.  In  the  one  case,  we  speak  of 
motive  force  in  terms  of  matter,  in  the  other 
we  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  mind ;  but  in  both, 
we  alike  speak  of  an  unbroken  series  of  causally 
necessitated  antecedents  and  consequents. 

(2.)  This  theory  gives  no  freedom  to  the  will, 
but  only  necessity  and  causal  necessitation  of  the 
will  in  all  its'  acts.  It  is  determined  by  some 
thing  antecedent  which  has  the  power  to  move 
or  excite  it  to  act  as  it  does,  and  not  otherwise, 
so  that  it  is  always  determined  by  the  strongest 
motive  or  mental  force.  The  absolute  neces 
sity  or^causal  necessitation  involved  in  this 
idea  may  be  easily  seen  if  we  only  trace  the 
order  of  sequence.  To  start  with,  our  environ 
ments  in  the  material  world  act  upon  our 
bodily  organism,  which  causes  certain  sensations, 
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which  ranee  certain  perception*,  which  OMM 
certain  jodgmeoU  and  knowledgea.  which  canae 
certain  fcolingi  of  pain  or  pltMwe,  and.  tbere- 
forr.  deaire  or  aversion,  arc.,  which  finally.  a« 
•troogeat  motivea,  caoat  choice  or  art«  of  will. 
All  tht*  takea  place  according  to  ih«  inherent 
nature  and  ooofftitation  of  the  miod  and  it* 
material  cimiBlioii.  Each  «tag»  tad'  »l«p  of 
tho  whole  «ri«  it  the  MOHHTJ  fJbi  of  «fc» 

neceatilatiiif  aalcccdrnt.   Alike  iarfdt  tad  o«t- 

. 

that  thr  acts  of  will.  M  la*t  in  the  wrW,  an.l 
the  action  of  the  environments  on  U*  orpa- 
i«m.  at  the  fimt,  an*  aliko  dttofninat«d  to  bo 
a*  th.-y  are.  and  not  otberwiee.  • 

It  »•»  in  vain  to  «ajr  that  the  will  or  mind 

motive,  ami  prevent  art%  of  will;  for  •fW 
if  Mirl,  aci«  of  HMpMMinn  take  |.Ur».  they 
are,  in  term*  of  the  Uteory,  acts  cauMlly 
determinated  by  aome  jttdgmeat  or  votive 

ii  no  cmipe  from  the  a)M>lute  naoreaty  of 
a  c*u<utlly  n«oa«italtd  acriea  of  aateeadeota  and 
conaeqaenu  in  th.  outer  and  inner  -ph«fia,  aad 

in  }-•'•;.•!     r    -  \x  ;?'     •:'    '•  -.MiT\ 

Nor  doea  it  avail  anything  to  aiy  thai  ia 
U»«  will  soflbn  DO  eomoJaioo.  BO 
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coaction   by  the    strongest   motive;   but   acts 
freely,  spontaneously  under  its  motor  stimu 
lus.     That  is  just  to  say  that  the  will  chooses, 
acts  in  that  direction,  because  in  terms  of  its 
very  nature  it  can  act  in  no  other.     For  it  is 
its    nature   to   be    determined   to   be   as   the 
most  agreeable  is.      It  goes  in  that  direction 
.  without  resistance  being  possible,  or,  if  you 
please,  spontaneously;  but  so  does  gunpowder 
or  dynamite  explode  spontaneously  under  the 
motor  force  of  fire.     The  fact  is,  that  every 
substance  exerts  its  peculiar  energy  under  the 
proper  causal  force  applied  to  it;  so  that  the 
will,  according  to  the  theory  before  us,  exerts 
its  special .  energy  as  it  does,  simply  because 
it  is   its   nature   to  be   always   determinated 
by  the  reasons,  passions,  uneasiness,  or  most 
agreeable,    which     constitute     the    strongest 
motive. 

It  hence  follows  that  there  is  and  can  be 
no  freedom  of  the  will  in  choosing  as  it  does. 
The  question  is  not  now  concerning  the  will 
doing  as  it  chooses  or  pleases,  it  is  the  ulterior 
question  of  the  choosing  itself,  for  the  doing 
is  only  a  sequent  of  the  choice.  In  that 
choosing,  the  will  is  determinated  by  ante 
cedents  which  cause  it  to  choose,  and  its 
choice  as  an  effect  can  have  no  control  over 
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thftt  which  cauaet  it  Thai  ta  *»-lf -evident. 
lu  acU  are  voluntary  only  an  they  an?  acU 
of  will,  and  Ml  M  they  are  act*  of  a  ftw 
energy  of  luiml.  which,  under  the  name  rirrum- 
fttaoeea,  might  have,  ami,  indeed,  in  many  cajaj 
ottgkt  to  kave  bean  the  very  oppoai U< . 

Yet   in   direct  contr.  : 

•cheme  of  oauttl  oecoHitatioo  of  the  will  in 
iu  choir.-*  l-y  the  «trungv*t  motive,  whatrvrr 
that  may  be,  theological  MM!  ethical  Nccoori- 
tArtaiui  vigorously  maintain  nian'n 


While,  all  thingn  bein^  oonakiertd,  it  in  im- 
pOHible  thai  any  act  of  will  should  not  have 
bean,  or  have  been  otherwise ;  yet  the  man, 
in  whom.  a«  the  arena,  thu  battle  of  force* 
bat  taken  place,  and  in  whom  the  ntroogni 
alway«  prvvaili<d  in  •i<-trnnitiating  hU  choieM 
and  action*,  is  ncopoiMible  for  what  hat  taken 
place  in  him  as  a  helpltM  spectaUir  Yea,  he 
U  virtuous  an«l  praiw worthy,  or  criminal  und 
worthy  of  1  :  . : . .  •  r  .  •  4  of  reward  or 

punUhment,  fur  what  has  occurred  within 
him  without  hi*  control  As  I  said  before, 
this  theory  U  omvirUsl  .  f  falsehood  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all  the  moral  fact*  of 
human  life  and  tilt  moral  judgmental  of  man- 

I 
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kind.  There  is  not  mystery,  but  contradiction 
between  moral  character  as  deserving  reward 
and  punishment  and  the  theory  which  makes 
man,  body  and  soul,  mere  mechanism  working 
according  to  constitutional  laws  under  the 
causal  necessitatioii  of  the  strongest  motive. 
Why  should  man  be  responsible  for  the  last 
necessitated  links  in  the  series  occurring 
within  him  as  choices,  and  yet  many  of  the 
links  preceding,  and  determining  his,  be  non- 
responsible  ?  It  has  been  well  said  by  Law,1 
"  Suppose  that  I  am  necessitated  to  obey  the 
last  result  of  my  own  judgment.  From  the 
existence  of  things  follow  certain  appearances, 
these  appearances  cause  certain  perceptions — 
i.  e.,  of  pleasure  or  pain,  these  perceptions 
form  a  judgment,  .this  judgment  determines  the 
will,  this  will  produces  actiQn.  All  this  is 
fixed  and  inevitable,  every  link  of  the  chain 
is  equally  necessary,  and  'tis  all  one  to  me 
on  which  my  determination  hangs.  .  .  . 
Tis  easy  to  observe  how  destructive  this  and 
the  like  schemes  must  prove,  as  well  of  mo 
rality  as  of  liberty,  both  which  must  stand 
and  fall  together." 

(3.)  This  theory  is  irreconcilable  with  the  con 
sciousness  of  freedom  in  our  choices.    Whenever 

1  Note  61,  on  King's  Origin  of  Evil, 


di»  • 


are  determinated  by  that  over  which  wo  heft 
no  control.  Bui  tbort  k  a  largo  claae  of 
«-\j"  ]  •<•.'•  .  nuin  in  thoir  vary  otntre 
a  roit*rtou«n*a»  of  rwil  freedom.  But  on  the 
)iv|«»thc*i«  of  univenuU  nt<«WHiUtion,  M  w«U 
tj«l  &<i  .-x'-rnal.  in  rhoicr«  M  in  Uwir 
CAUAA)  r.  •  this  conaciooaiMM  of  frtt- 

don  U  a  delosioo,  a  fiction  of  -.ion.  .  A 

hypothi*  of  a  Mea^Ul^i  ^ri-  of  eboto 

liy  cttu^al  in 

liiHh  mnnot  be  true.  But  if  nm<riuu«  fraedoni 
i«  (aUc,  how  CAH  the  truth  of  th«  bjpotheaii 
be  prov«««I.  cx«x>pt  l.y  believing  the  tc*tittu>ny 

•  :'  •:  •  v.-:\  .  -...  i-KMnea*  which  we  hart 
already  c«>n\  •  i  •  \. 

t     i;     •        ry  -  -ic»l  and 


the*  well-known  aim  of  not  a  few  •ctcntiata 
of  the  |.r«-M«nt  day.  A  .'  their  canona 

of  |ihy«iral  •rience,  tWy  regard  all  mental 
and  m<»ral  phenomeoa  aa.  in  aome  royateriovt 
way.  t!..  N  ilij.-ctivo  com»Ul**  or  <yquivalenfc§ 
of  phytkad  and  objective  phenomena,  The 
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moral  facts  without  solution  of  continuity  of 
force,  are  the  products  of  physical  processes. 
The  whole  is  interpretable  and  interpreted  in 
terms  of  matter  and  motive-force.  The  only 
government,  therefore,  possible  to  man,  is 
strictly  physical  in  its  laws  and  methods. 

Theological  Necessitarians  vigorously  deny 
this  effort  of  the  physical  scientists  to  fuse 
the  physical  and  the  moral  into  one.  We, 
of  course,  heartily  unite  with  them.  But  they 
concede  the  scientist's  premises,  and  therefore 
cannot  logically  deny  his  conclusion.  By  their 
theory  of  the  strongest  motive  causally  deter 
minating  the  will  in  its  choices  and  consequent 
actions,  they  have  conceded  to  the  scientist 
his  root-principle  of  unbroken  continuity  of 
force,  and  its  quantitative  equivalents  in  all  its 
transmutation's.  Let  theological  Necessitarians, 
according  to  their  theory,  try  to  break  the 
following  links  of  continuity  : — Objects  in  our 
environments  through  our  organism  causally 
determinate  our  sensations;  these  sensations, 
our  perceptions;  these  perceptions,  our  judg 
ments  as  to  the  good  or  evil,  pain  or  pleasure 
in  the  objects;  these  judgments  determinate 
our  desires  and  aversions;  these  desires  and 
aversions,  our  strongest  motives;  and  these 
strongest  motives,  our  choices  and  consequent 
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action*.  On  their  own  theory,  where  can  the 
theological  NeoeaaiUriAna  find  in  the  continuity 
of  thia  aortas  *  breach  wt«fo  enough  to  atw 
the  ;  ..i.  I  moral  in  man  a«*  the  -ml  j«-t 

of   moral  government '      PnyakaJ   fact*  and 
moral  facts  may  differ  just  a*  any  ott  daaa 
of  fact*  differ*   fn.ni   another;   but   thry  arc 
•   '  !«ct  to  the  aaoM 


the  •  -n  an«l  caiuul  r»  tl 

tomw  connecUnl.     For  molecule  and  mind  in 
.n-nt    ii   •!•*•  •   '•  •'•••! 

by  ita  nature  and  anlco         •     •      '        -    .-.    . 
and  do  aa  it  doea,      Moral   govrmroent  and 
lawn  of  tnoml  r-  .ty  mno<>t  !•••  appliixl 

t»  either,  or  if  to  either,  then  alike  to  both. 
There  fo  i»     :  •••  t-  !>••»-. 

\  *•  But  if  moral  government  limit  no  place 
in  man,  then  (*>d  a»  moral  Ctovcroor  b  ai«o 
excluded,  and  Hi*  moral  raUtJOM  lo  the 
univeme  of  thing**  and  men  an-  rliminaU*!. 
1 1 1.  !.-.•«  I.  Uio  -au..  remark*  afiply  to  Ood  a<i 
well  aa  to  men ;  tor  whatever  ia  hold  a« 
truth  in  no  re»pect«T  of  ijcmou-*.  Thi*  »»ironge*t 
motive-force  th«*ory  ntaintainji  that  Uod't  will 
i-  iiutied  by  the  tr  ::\>-. 

Hii  deair-  of   the   hiahcat   and    beat    Thn 
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strongest  motive  is  determinated  in  its  turn 
by  the  omniscience  of  God,  and  this  omniscience 
by  His  necessarily  eternal  being.  The  unbroken 
continuity  of  the  physicist  appears  again, 
•thus — the  necessary  eternal  being  of  God  is 
necessarily  omniscient,  His  omniscience  neces 
sarily  determines  His  view  of  the  best  possible, 
His  view  -of  the  best  possible  necessarily 
determines  His  strongest  loves  and  hatreds 
forming  His  strongest  motives,  and  these  neces 
sarily  determine  His  choices,  and  their  conse 
quent  action  in  the  phenomena  of  the  mental 
and  physical  universe.  Difference  between  the 
natural  and  moral  attributes  of  God  there  is 
none,  and  can  be  none.  There  is  no  breach 
of .  continuity  in  God,  but  only  a  necessary 
sequence;  no  personal  free  will  to  choose,  but 
only  will  determinated  in  phenomenal  choice 
by  eternal  antecedents  in  the  eternal  Being, 
necessarily  self-existent. 

Indeed,  it  seems  perfectly  clear,  that  this 
strongest  motive-theory,  in  all  its  forms,  logi 
cally  conducts  to  the  denial  of  a  personal  God 
as  the  moral  Governor  of  the  personal  man  as 
a  moral  subject.  Some  form  of  Atheism  or 
Pantheism  seems  the  only  logical  or  ideal 
result  of  all  theories  which  render  the  divine 
or  human  will  necessarily  determinated  by 
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cau**l  ani'Oedeote.  Tito  univerae,  God,  mitul, 
matter,  become  to  logical  tbooght  a  vaat 
mechaniam.  diatribating  and  transforming  a 
trunk  force,  working  out  a  problem  in 
kinetic*  and  statics.  An  inumaae,  most 
wonderful,  but  impcnwoal  univerM,  grinding 
out  an  »ii»|*r-»tiAl  rr»uU,  U  all  thai  fMoaina, 
Lei  all  Unoingiail  NMtMtahana  Uwar«  bow 
they  and  their  UMoma  eontribule  to  anch  fabt 
and  hurtful  ooodoaiooa.  For  if  the  Mon«  ia 
dMermiiuUed  by  gravity  to  fall,  the  wild  baa* 
by  naasiona  io  ael»  the  man  by  UM  moai  agree- 
•bb  to  choose,  with  a  like  reault,  the  deetrnc- 
tion  of  human  life,  bow  ia  it  tliat  man  alona 
ia  criminal  ami  yet  the  alone  and  the  animal 
are  not  f  Thia  theory  cannot  answer  that 
OjaHtion,  for  it  grant*  U>  the  }>hy*ir*l  scientist 

antecedent  moti ve-foroe  in  mind  a*  in  matter, 
and  that  neoeemitalion  which  cxcuaea  from 
reaponaibility  Ute  non-mental,  moat  alao  excuee 
the  mental  mnT>»enli  There  ia  only  natural 
good  or  evil,  pain  or  pleasure,  but  no  morality, 
no  moral  government,  and,  therefore,  no  moral 
Governor  poaaible,  if  this  theory  ia  trot. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  THELETIC,   OR  WILL-DETERMINATION 
THEORY. 

SINCE  the  dynamic  and  psychical  theories 
utterly  fail  to  account  for  the  moralities  of 
and  responsibilities  found  in  human  life,  and 
in  divine  moral  government,  and  especially  for 
the  facts  of  human  -consciousness,  on  which 
all  moralities  and  moral  governments  are 
based,  we  are  called  upon  to  seek  for  a  theory 
that  will  do  so.  This  we  think  is  done  by 
that  which  we  have  designated  the  theletic 
or  will-determination  theory.  To  render  what 
I  mean  as  clear  as  possible,  I  will  make  the 
following  observations: — 

(1.)  Here  let  us  again  remember  that  in 
speaking  of  the  intelligence,  sensibility,  and 
will,  as  distinct  faculties,  powers,  or  energies, 
we  speak  only  analytically  and  for  logical 
purposes,  that  we  may  discriminate  the  com 
plex  mental  phenomena,  and  arrange  them 
and  the  mental  energies  in  three  classes.  All 
these  energies  and  all  their  phenomena  belong- 
to  the  one  and  self-same  indivisible  self- 
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him  an  energy  that  i-nouv,  an  energy  thai  /Wit, 
*n<l  an  energy  thai  to//«,  an<l  each  energy 
doea  Hi  own  ifiecihV  work.  The  former  two 
of  theae  eaergtea,  we  have  already  MX-M.  an? 
always  determinated  in  their  .  vrti-.n,  ami 
product*  by  the  object*  presented  to  them, 
whether  object*  within  tho  raiad  or  external 
to  it  ami.  !!•:••  re.  our  ki»"wl..|wn-«.  aifi 

fcelingi  are  Bwewitalctl  to  I  :  objecin 

anr.     But  the  wil!    :.  -.-.   :  .  .•       \   -tj-nw  and 


£»!•!••  in  ill-    »:.•-•         noe,  or  the  good  in  the 
.;  .  .•_.    l-ui. on  the  contrary. a»  will-energy 
iUrlf,    it    determine*     it*    choice*,    volition*, 
actions. 

For  the  «ake  of  brevity  thin  haa  «.fU-n  been 
callctl  "tho  •clf-detcnuination  of  the  will" 
Hut  then?  i*  eome  aiubipiity  in  the  phranr. 
It  «mna  to  make  the  will-energy  the  object 
determinated  by  itself.  when«a  it  w  not  the 
will  a*  rnerx)'  which  i»  in  queMtiun,  but  iU 
upeeiHc  prtxIiKt-.  r!i.iti*i-  .,r  \«>|iti»n.  The 
uty  Iurk»  in  the  c|ue»tiun.  "  What 
dftermines  the  will  '"  It  hnpliea  that  the 
will  is  ttrat  detenuiiiaUHl  AS  ••nt-tjjy.  and  them 
produoee  it*  choice.  We  thervfurv  prvfer  not 
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to  speak  of  determining  the  will,  or  a  self- 
determining  will,  but  of  theletic  or  will-deter 
mination  of  choice  as  the  proper  designation 
of  our  theory.  There  can,  of  course,  be  no  ob 
jection  to  the  use  of  the  phrase  "  self-determin 
ing  will,"  and  "  self-determination  of  the  will," 
provided  it  is  understood  as  meaning — the  will 
itself  determinating  its  choices  or  volitions.  "  . 
(2.)  While  the  will  itself  determines  its 
own  acts  or  volitions,  it  is  never  isolated  or 
unconditioned.  It  is,  in  the  unity  of  con 
sciousness,  connected  with  and  conditioned 
by  the  intelligence  with  its  knowledges,  and 
by  the  sensibility  with  its  emotions,  and  also, 
more  remotely,  by  the  bodily  organism  and 
the  external  world,  with  their  means,  oppor 
tunities,  and  ends.  All  the  things  requisite 
for  acting  must  be  furnished,  and  so  pre 
sent  the  possibilities  of  voluntary  action. 
Taken  as  a  mental  energy  or  proper  cause  of 
volition,  the  will,  if  placed  in  a  vacuum,  with 
nothing  known  or  felt,  and  with  nothing  to 
be  done,  could  of  course  do  nothing,  because 
there  were  no  possibilities  of  action  furnished. 
Whenever,  therefore,  the  will  determines  its 
acts  or  choices,  it  is  assumed  that  it  is  properly 
conditioned  by  the  things  requisite  for  acting 
in  one  or  more  directions,  As  determinating 


its  own  ehotow  tbt  will  U,  in  all  tnoml  acta, 
(0n>l  •  /.'  l.  lull  Mat  fw<Y.«  ««>-!><•./.  by  I  la  sub 
jective  and  objective  concomiUnta,  so  that  it 
it  strictly  an  originant  and  free  cause.  But 
we  fthall  ffpcuk  of  thin  mure  folly  aftenrarili, 
•n-I  have  satti  Um«t  mudi  to  uiako  matten  as 
dear  a*  pcMaible. 

(a)  The  will  itavlf.  or  the  tbelctic  mmvf, 


to  one  act  of  choice  by  a  j-rr. 


MM!  applied  by  him,  the  objection 
haa  been,  by  rery  many,  m. 

'tirtivc  to  Uie  idem  of  a«lf-detenninAti»n 
of  the  will  in  any  form,  and  aa,  in  fart, 
invincible,  uaanawvre«ll  and  unanawerable. 
Having  explained  that  a  adf-detenntning  will 
man*,  by  common  content,  "  that  the  peraon 
in  the  exerctM*  of  a  power  of  willing  or 
cbooaing.  or  the  eon!  acting  voluntarily  deter- 

;  !"    l.:t 

deatnictiv,-  argument:  the  will  "determiMt 

wn  acta  by  chot-  *         1  '   * 

will  determine  the  will,  then  choice  ordera 
and  di-U-rtnit.-  •<  th«*  choice,  .  .  .  And, 
therafore,  if  the  will  determine*  all  ita  own 
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free  acts,  then  every  free  act  of  choice  is 
determined  by  a  preceding  act  of  choice 
choosing  that  act."  He  goes  on  with  act 
preceding  act  till  we  are  brought  directly  to 
a  contradiction,  for  this  theory  supposes  "a 
free  act  before  the  first  free  act."  This  of 
course  is  a  contradiction,  and  therefore  Edwards 
contends  properly  that  the  theory  which 
involves  it  cannot  be  true.  He  further  asserts 
that  the  first  act  of  the  will,  on  the  self-deter 
mination  theory,  is  not  free.  For  since  we 
must  either  say  there  is  a  free  act  of  the  will 
before  the  first  free  act  of  the  will,  or  "  we  must 
come  at  last  to  an  act  of  the  will  determining 
the  consequent  acts,  wherein  the  will  is  not 
self-determined,  and  so  is  not  a  free  act." 
He  proceeds  to  elaborate  this  series  of  acts 
preceding  each  other,  and  comes  to  the  con 
clusion  that  since  the  first  act  of  the  will 
cannot  be  free,  even  if  it  determined  all  the 
rest  in  the  series,  it  could  only  transmit  its 
first  determinated  act  to  them,,  and  impart  it 
to  them:  He  with  unusual  triumph  concludes 
Sect.  I.,  saying,  "  Thus  the  Arminian  notion  of 
liberty  of  the  will  consisting  in  the  will's 
self-determination,  is  repugnant  to  itself,  and 
shuts  itself  wholly  out  of  the  world."1  Not  so ; 
1  In.,  Part  II.,  §  1. 


Til1  THPOKT. 

far  that  noiioo  w  in  Ui«  world  to  thi*  day, 
properly  understood,  AM  we  with  to  keep  it  to. 
(1.)  Thia  attempt  of  Kdw.nl.  to  idhNttfw 
idea  of  the  will  determining  all  iU  own  fat 
act*  to  UHJ  aUurdity  of  a  direct  contradiction. 
»*  band  OB  a  pure  aaramption.  a  pttitto  ;»ri  w- 
oipii.  He  MMHMI  that  ih«  will  mw«i  dfitr- 
utinr  the  preeent  free  act  A.  by  a  preordtn^ 
firr  act  li.  H  by  C.  C  by  K.  K  by  I),  and  «> 
on  for  cv.  r,  five  act  brforv  free  act.  But  wbatv 
doea  he  prt  hu  >aiO»pUo«  from,  thai  the  will 
mtut  determine  iUclf  to  one  act  by  a  preced 
ing  act  ?  He  beg«  it.  or  ratbrr  «teaia  it,  from 
:.  .  r  -.  :u.  1  !..i\  •:  i'.y 

got  his  fal»e  prenweA  granted,  he  waa  fiur  loo 
ncuU*  a  logician  not  to  expoae  iu  nbturditiea. 


'      ''  \bl«.      The   on.    full   anawcr 

U  thai  the  whole  argument  M  fuuodrd.  not 
•  •>  •'  •  t  •  K  When  the  will 

energy  of  the  mind,  total,  or  prrwnal  man, 
tletcrminea  the  art  A,  why  go  to  an  act  H  at 
all.  Why  fthuuKl  the  will  be  mippoaed  t.i 
iK-t.  nnine  one  act  by  a  preceding  one  at  all  f 
There  U  no  «ach  aeriea  of  acU.  one  i**mtiag 
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the  terms  of  the  theory.  The  theory  gives 
the  will-energy  of  the  living  soul  as  the  one 
only  immediate  cause  of  each  act  separately, 
and  consciousness  does  the  same.  Edwards 
reasons  well  if  you  let  him  begin  with  his  false 
and  stolen  premises,  but  he  has  got  no  facts, 
no  necessary  judgment  to  start  with,  no  must 
be  of  thought  in  the  matter.  Our  simple  reply 
therefore  to  this  great  and  good  man  is,  "  Sir, 
you  begin  with  a  grand  mistake,  and  end 
with  one." 

We  therefore  beg  respectfully  to  lay  down, 
as  the  simple  fact  on  this  matter,  that  the 
will-energy  of  mind  is  itself  the  cause  or 
determiner  of  each  act,  and  directly  is  the 
cause  of  each  act,  choice,  or  volition.  This  is 
the  affirmation  of  consciousness.  If,  moreover, 
we  deny  that  the  will  is  the  immediate  cause 
of  its  own  acts,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
cause  at  all  producing  its  phenomena.  On 
Edwards'  principle,  we  might  as  well  and 
conclusively  reason,  that  certain  alkalies  and 
acids  when  put  into  water,  must  determine 
themselves  to  the  first  fizz  by  a  preceding  fizz, 
and  so  on  for  ever,  or  till  there  is  a  fizz  before 
the  first  fizz,  which  is  a  contradiction.  Yet  it 
is  a  contradiction  manufactured  out  of  premises 
false  and  foolish.  Everything  conceived  as 
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cauae.  n  bethel  bond  or  free.  iuu«t  cauee 
iiuin"liatrly  when  properly  conditioned,  and 
produce  iu  own  |iheno«fini ;  to  the  will.  ea  the 
neAtaJ  energy  which  detenninea  act*,  cboicea, 

(1)  Th«  argument  of  Edward*  bdeatractive 
to  hU  own  theory.  For  lei  u«.  like  him.  tup- 
pow  that  the  •tronpr*t  motive  determine*  the 
will  in  iu  act*  of  choice ;  on  the  tame  prin- 

we  tuiut  My,  that  ti 

mine  the  will  only  by  a  preceding  act,  and 
tluit  l»v  a  preceding  Art,  i»n«I  eo  on  an  art 
going  befurt*  act  in  endleai  ragrearfoo.  till  at 
lant  a  direct  contradiction  eeaergea— either 
then-  U  an  act  before  the  fint  act  of  the 
motive,  or  no  ftr»t  act  at  all.  On  Edward*' 
j-iiii.-ii  >,  ftuppooed  to  be  eo  <i 
will  iUctf  directly  originating  each  choio%  the 
motivf  cannot  be  Mnpoatd  to  originate  any 
act  ThtM  we  are  thrown  into  an  infinite 
•eriea,  never  able  to  reach  *  beginning  at  all. 
Motive  or  will,  it  makea  no  matter,  we  never 
can  get  a  lieginning  to  a  prvacnt  determinate 
act,  without  act  preceding  act  ad  inrinitum. 
The  uh<>!<*  •  U  a  word-pujtzle.  or  a 

tophum  bamnl  on  arbitrarily  aiMumrd  prrroiaea. 
The  eophiem.  however,  annwera  the  purpoat 
of  rendering  all  act*  of  will  ncceaaary  bcomoeo 
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necessitated  by  the  strongest  motives  in  each 
case.  No  act  is  originated  from  man's  self- 
energy,  and  even  if  his  former  choices  enter 
'as  factors  into  present  motives,  they  enter  as 
necessitated  items.  From  first  to  last  man 
has  no  direct  control  over  any  one  volitional 
act  in  the  series.  The  curious  thing,  however, 
is  that  theologians  of  this  school  declare  he  is 
free  and  responsible.  Surely  there  is  a  con 
tradiction  here. 

(3.)  This  argument  of  Edwards  against  the 
will  itself  determining  its  acts,  choices,  voli 
tions,  overthrows  the  idea  of  a  First  Cause. 
This  may  be  no  objection  to  those  who  desire 
to  interpret  the  universe,  and  especially  man 
himself,  without  reference  to  the  personal  God  ; 
but  it  is  a  serious  matter  for  theological 
Necessitarians.  If  the  will  itself  directly 
causing  its  present  .choice  is  impossible,  con 
tradictory,  and  absurd  in  thought  and  terms, 
then  the  same  thing  must  be  true  of  God's  will. 
He,  too,  must  determine  choice  A  by  a  pre 
ceding  choice  B,  and  so  on  for  ever.  A  first 
act  is  impossible.  God's  will  is,  therefore, 
determinated  by  some  strongest  motive.  God's 
will  is  not  the  origin  of,  but  only  the  medium 
of  transit  to  antecedent  causes.  The  Divine 
will  becomes  only  a  link  in  the  series  of 


nunmilalml  antecedent*  and  eonnqmnU,  and 

U  not  the  Fimt  ( *au*o.     Bui  if  motive*  an-  th« 

rhoiotM,    what    then    rauwa    th<*6    motive*  f 
(hi  the  1  *  ««f  KdwanU.  no  free  act  any 

where.  «»r  of  any  \-  .        •  ••. 
Win-nee,    therefore,     th-     utronjjewt     im>tivi« 

•  i«  t.-nniiuitiii^   the    I  >i\in.     will  I       Thry    tittMt 
be    f'-un-l    in    tl.      i  of  th»-    Kl«  rtial 
r--ni4  ami  it*  aitn)>ut««  caanaily  neocw«it.- 

nil  act*  of  (!od'ft  will,  and  all  phenomena  in  the 
univrnit — nothing  ever  wa,i  or  will  I- 

•  •''•I.  .,.'../  .•  all  U  evolved,  transformed ,  yet 
all  U  for  ever  ••»»••  an<l  the  «tame.     i)n   thu 
hypothenU  there  Mvm*  nothing  for  it,  but  to 
ngn>-  with  PcU-r  SUrry  wh«-n  ho  my*,  in  hi* 
7*rat/M0  on  tkf  Will.  -  Tho  iiNvnct-  of  (tod  and 
the  oporaiiowi  of  (J.I  are  the  a%inet  HU  know- 
Icdg^"    ia    Himself."1       "  Th«-    lir«i    iu»a^»-i   of 
things,  ft-  tli.-y  ri»o  up  from  ihc  fouutain  of 
eternity  in  the  l--.ui    .  f  thin  ttnivenoil    and 
1 1.  nml  imagi*,"  he  ralU  "  idea*."     Then  in  hU 
ni\  -ij.-al.    jmuilj.-ixti  •     Nrrt-^sitarian    »tyle.  ho 
describe*  the  emanaUon  of  all  things  out  of 
the  eti'nu&l  i- !••.•»- —  Tlio  ideanor  imagea  betog 
the  only  and  eternal  tnitha  of  all  thingm,  do 
/rvm    thc\i\*l>*  i,    ai     Utc    true     heaven*    ID 
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eternity,  send  forth  as  shadowy  figures  the 
heaven  of  angels,  these  visible  heavens,  the 
earth,  all  the  elements  with  their  inhabitants 
and  furniture."1  The  human  "will,"  says 
Sterry,  "with  all  its  acts  and  determinations, 
in  their  several  orders,  connections,  and  circum 
stances,  lie  virtually  and  eminently  in  the 
Divine  will,  as  in  their  first  cause,  from  which, 
in  their  proper  seasons  and  places,  they  flow 
distinctly  forth,  as  that  first  will,  which  is 
one  pure  eternal  act,  unfoldeth  itself  into 
them." 2 

But  all  this  leads  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  the  acts  of  the  Divine  will  are  deter 
minated  by  the  eternal,  necessary,  Divine 
knowledge,  which,  in  virtue  of  its  nature, 
never  originated.  God  becomes  a  mere  logi 
cal  circle,  in  which  so-called  causes  and  effects 
are  merely  eternal  relations  in  eternal  thought. 
We  are  driven  back  to  the  idea  that  there  is 
nothing  except  the  eternal  being  and  its 
eternal  attributes,  no  origin  possible  of  act 
or  creation  in  the  universe.  Thus  we  must 
follow  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  emanation,  or 
the  modern  notion  of  evolution  in  unbroken 
continuity.  There  can  be  no  first  effect, 
and  therefore  no  first  cause.  There  is  only 
1  P.  49.  -  p.  43. 
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eternal  l»-in^  nn-l  »t.  rnal  aUribulei 
mena,  somehow  revealed  in  human 


4)  The  will  determination  th-.ry  dots  not 
an  equilibrium  of  the  will,  or  a  liberty 

•  •f  in.litF'Tvnr««      Th,  v«  tf«rm«  are  d.ntnl.tition* 
to  UtU  controversy   : 

i»rr.  M  we  think,  vrry  iiiUlcAilin^.  and  their 
•bnunlity  U  writ  -.•.»»  in  thr  lit.  of  Hurt  IMJ'H 
am  oUrvin^'  to  «li-4»h  U-lwiN-n  two  equally 
ultrartivr  l-un-il.  •%  ..f  hay.  Th-m^li  thU 
librrty  of  iii<li!fcn<noe  a*  eMeotiaJ  to  fnoe 
will  U  ft.l\.M-AU-'l  by  A-  >  King  and 

Fxlinun-1  LAW,  y»-t  even  in  thrir  hand*  it  ki 
mUl««!ing.  and  encutnbcni  their  delenea  of 
the  will  iUtlf  drteraininff  iu  acU  I  Jmboreh 
in  hU  cornel *m«lenct'  with  Ixx>kp  on  th»  very 
wonl  "  u.-lifl'-i.  H.M-  "  an  a|*|>lu>l  t<>  the  will  by 
the  UcmoiiAtnuiU,  «y»  that  they  employed 
it  in  deference  t«»  cu«iom.  but  added  the  term 

•  •!<**'  to  »how  that  it  waa  not  a  pamivc 
atrerenoe,     and     that     iu     moaning     wa^ 

"dominion  over  our  action*;"  that  when  eraty- 
thin^  re<|uuit«  to  acting  wa*  j-rw  nt.  we  are 
able  to  act  or  not  to  act,  Tim  they  called 
an  active  inditTi-ivnce.  but  it  w«n  a  very 
pbraae  by  which  to  denote  a  positive 
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term  indifference  more  naturally  denotes 
exemption  from  all  positive  convictions  and 
inclinations  or  leanings  to  one  side  more  than 
another  in  every  alternative  of  human  life 
and  action.  Liinborch  in  his  letter  to  Locke l 
says  that  he  does  not  by  indifference  mean  a 
state  in  which  man  is  placed  in  equilibrium, 
inclined  to  no  one  part  more  than  another, 
for  such  a  state  is  found  in  no  man,  but  a  state 
in  which  the  man  has  the  power  of  determin 
ing  himself  to  any  one  part  of  opposite  things. 
Though  more  inclined  to  one  part  than  another, 
he  never  loses  dominion  over  his  own  actions, 
but  is  able  to  determine  himself  to  either  part. 
That  is  clear  enough,  but  the  term  indifference 
encumbers  the  whole  idea,  and  obscures  it, 
and  gives  rise  to  a  pure  war  of  words.  Well 
therefore  does  Limborch  say,  in  conclusion, 
regarding  this  very  misleading  term, — "  But 
because  this  word  '  indifference  '  may  be  taken 
for  that  state  in  which  a  man  inclines  to 
neither  part,  but  is  manifestly  placed  in  a 
state  of  equilibrium,  although  that  sense  is 
expressly  contrary  to  our  explanations,  in 
order  to  avoid  all  amphibology  I  will  abstain 
from  that  word."  * 

1  nth  Oct.,  1701. 

-  Ibid,    See  also  Episcopius's  Rcsponsio  ad  Defensionem 


If  Kdwardu  hail  considered  what  I.tml-«rch 
KM  cl'-arly  taught,  he  might  1m  vo  upared  hi* 
elaborate  argument  on  tlu>  !  •  :  1 
n.%  ln-!d  by  ArchhiOiop  King  and  IA*  \»  man 
expoaed  tn  the  destructive  criticism  of  Kd  waid  *. 
Th«-y  !»•  LI  that  the  will  U  in-lifH-r.  r,l  to  all 
iiv-tiv.  v  nn  1  rvn>lcn  <•«.«•  or  other  of  them 
"  Ui-  tlnm^i-t  "  l.y  it.  lh<«  »• 

«imply  bceauw  it  b  cho*cn.  Thbi  theory  of 
iiiilifF  r.  :..-•  iv  to  my  il».-  lea  it  of  it.  toth 
avkwani  an<l  roumialiout  a«  a  m«lh--l  of 
r*o»j--  from  tlir  will'ii  bein^  detcnninr*)  by  th, 
%tr«.n-.".i  motive.  Tli-  Mine  may  be  m*\  of 
the  clover,  yet  amhigitotu  Miying  <if  < 
"  It  U  tmt  the  motive  mukc*  the  iu»n.  but  Ou< 
man  th-  motive."  For  the  question  »till 
remainx.  in  what  *«•!.-••  ran  any  man  in  willing 
be  in-lill".  r»-nl  to  what  »•»  rall^l  m<»tivr(  or 
have  dominion  over  motive* '.  It  -  ••iui  t«» 
iu  tint  we  can  «p<*ak  of  inditfrn-nce  in  the 
arU  «>f  tho  will  only  when  we  »peak  analytt* 
cally.  St«.-r»kinL'  aii\  il.  u  •'!  .  r..-rifv 

J  9  J    *  ^^ 

an  gtich  hat  n«  illi--r  conviction*  nor  feeling*, 
but  otily  act*  for  or  aptitiftt  convictionn  and 
feeling*  »«  the  thouglit-eu«-r^Vt  °r  emotive 
-»f  tho  mind.  Conceived  of  an  rocro 
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causal  energy,  neither  knowing  nor  feeling,  the 
will  inclines  no  more  to  one  set  of  objects  and 
acts    than   to   another,  but,   like  a  millstone 
grinding  wheat  or  corn,  it  acts  indifferently 
on  whatever  objects  are  presented  to  it.     But 
while  this  analytical  way  of  speaking  is  useful 
for  logical  purposes,  still  there  is  not  a  con 
crete,  absolute  mental  indifference  when  the 
will-energy     acts.       Speaking     synthetically, 
when   the  will-energy  chooses  or   acts,  there 
are,  as  the  objects  on  which  these  acts  termi 
nate,  fixed   beliefs  and   strong   urgencies   and 
inclinations  of  feeling,  and  mental,  conscious 
indifference  is  impossible.     The  term  "indiffer 
ence  "  accordingly  gives  rise  to  confusions  and 
ambiguities.     It   is   not    properly   descriptive 
of  the  will-energy  determinating  its  choices, 
and  is  absurd  when  applied  to  thought  and 
emotion.     We  therefore  refuse  to  use  it,  and 
disclaim     responsibility    for    the    absurdities 
involved  in  its  use.      For  the  will  is  never 
unconditioned,  or  in  a  vacuum,  when  it,  as 
the  executive,  mental  energy,  determines  one 
act  out  of  the   plurality  at   present   equally 
possible. 

(5.)  The  will-determination  theory  denotes 
the  simple  primary  fact  that,  as  endowed  with 
will-energy,  I  or  the  man  myself  choose,  act, 
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or  <io  totnething,  and  M  an  originating  oauao 
cir.  ci  tome  change  in  m>  -•  If.  or  in  UM  e*u-ni.l 
world.  All  our  action*  or  dee«U  of  will  have, 
primarily,  reapect  to  n>«  nul  opera  tiona  or  to 
bodily  movement*  While  the  condition*, 
internal  nn-1  «  \t«  inn!,  remain  the  MUM.  the 
of  mind  «U'lcrmin«,  M  cauat, 
nij.l  physical  movt  tnenU  to  bagin. 
OMMV.  n  iimiti,  or  baoome  modified.  T)i«  will- 
to  a>  t  ••'>'.  '-r*  i~  i!i  •  •  •  !  \ 

to  tin*  account,  in  virtue  of  my  will-encrgy 
a.«  a  |>o*iiive  |--t-  r.«  v  in  my  nature.  1  am  a 
tree.  riw-iiu\ijv,  nauae,  doing  VOOM  one  or 
other  of  the  plural  pomibilitiea  now  prcaent 
U>  me.  whilr  at  thv  MIHM-  time  I  am  onincioun 
that  I  hn*i  j-iw.-i  to  have  dr>ne  th«  very 
•  ;  i  •  '  1'.  .-  1  •  . 

who  determine  il  :       ' 

or.     k|ir«kiit^      n  iy.     tho      w». 

dtrlenuiiM-  -    tl»,  in         ill.1:         \ 

U  hin.l  my  will  mul  a«k  for  th«-  rr 

of  thc>MC  clx»icea  or  actiooiL     If  you  •!•».  whvro 

can    V"ti   »top  '      If  you   go  to  the   fttrongeat 

motive,  the  mo«t  agreeable  in  filing,  what 

•I.  u-rimo. «»  that  f     Not  it-  it',  on  your  theory. 

If  you  aay.  ih<-  la*t  judgm-nt  «>f  tK< 

u!i-i  ,v   th«»n,   what    • 
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Not  itself,  on  your  theory.  If  JTOU  say,  from 
the  external  world  announcing  itself  by 
sensations  in  perceptions,  and  from  the  mind 
announcing  its  necessary  judgments,  then, 
what  determines  all  these  ?  Not  themselves, 
on  your  theory;  and  if  there  is  no  effective 
determinant  in  one  or  all  of  these,  what 
determines  them  all  in  series  ?  You  are  in 
this  way  driven  from  pillar  to  post,  backward 
for  ever,  seeking  an  origin  for  your  series, 
and  never  can  find  one  except  in  an  act  before 
the  first  act,  and  that  is  a  flat  contradiction. 
You  must  therefore,  in  rational  thought,  either 
find  your  first  cause  of  the  thing  done  in  will- 
energy,  human  or  divine,  behind  which  you 
cannot  go  to  ask  for  a  cause  of  that  determinate 
act,  or  find  none  at  all,  but  be  hopelessly 
plunged  into  an  eternal  series  of  successive 
finite  acts,  which  is  also  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  for  it  is  an  infinite  constituted  by 
finitcs,  a  limited  series  unlimited.  All  forms 
of  the  emanation,  evolution  theory  of  unbroken 
continuity,  seeking  the  present  thing  done  as 
the  necessitated  product  of  an  eternal  past, 
compel  us,  if  we  would  retain  the  idea  of 
cause,  to  accept  the  primary  utterance  of 
consciousness,  that  the  will-energy  is  cause 
determining  its  choices  or  acts,  or  to  accept 
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tta  contradictory,  an  al*olute  MOHoiij  in  all 
art*  in  man  and  the  koctno*,  in  (Jod  and  the 
crvaluiv. 


«  \t.  n«l  to  it.  let  u*  examine  the  direct 
deliverance  of  f"n*rvMi  maw  concerning  it. 
A-  a  »itnple.  singular  fart,  I  know  that  my 
wilU-nergy  ii*-!f  determinate  iU  choice*  or 
action*,  ami  originate*.  a»  a  true  and  proper 
CHUM.,  new  phenomena.  Aa  a  fcct  it  take*  iU 
place,  and  botdn  iU  own  in  Uu*  unirrrw  of 
fan«,  and  in  a*  rail  aa  any  one  of  thorn.  I 
know  the  wiU-«nrrgy  a*  an  original  ratneof 
art i* in  m  a  (act,  nji.l.  for  the  HUiio  munci.  and 
on  the  Mine  ground.  I  hare  etrtainty  coocvrn> 
in^  it,  an  I  have  fur  any  other  (act,  truth,  or 
j.nti«-:|.|.-  whaUoevrr.  It  U  there  a*  a  bet  of 
otnoCKXianoa.  and  no  n  a  •  •  .  • 

fi> -m  nUtrr  facto,  can  t  i..  \<  it .  or  in  any  way 
invalidate  it.  If  it  h  not  there,  no  one  can 
put  it  there.  The  (act  i*.  «»r  it  i*  i.ot  ali^  •  \ 
Our  only  VT ••«»>•  I  of  certainty  concerning 
anything  subjective  or  oli..t;,.  :.  ;  -  •  >•  \ 
found  in  the  anm»uncemenU  of  con«iciouitncM. 
That  thi»  roao  ia  red  or  thai  roae  U  white, 
that  ii  a  man  riding  on  a  home,  and  this  i*  A 
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man  walking,  are  facts  certified  in  conscious 
ness.  I  have  no  other,  no  higher  proof  or 
ground  of  certainty.  So  all  knowledges  of 
external  objects,  all  true  inferences  concerning 
them,  and  all  accurate  classifications  of  them, 
are  certain  to  me  only  as  they  appear  in 
consciousness.  With  the  idealist  you  may 
tell  me  that  there  is  no  external  world  with 
distinct  objective  facts,  but  only  subjective 
states  and  ideas;  or  with  the  scientist,  adhering 
to  his  canons  of  physical  science,  you  may 
tell  me  all  about  the  nervous  apparatus  and 
its  rhythmic  vibrations  producing  such  mole 
cular  movements  in  the  brain  that  consciousness 
emerges,  even  should  it  only  be  as  a  "  by 
product."  I  listen  to  all  you  say,  still  it 
alters  not  my  position.  The  point  is  this, 
all  I  know,  or  can  know  for  certain  and 
without  doubt,  either  about  myself  or  any 
thing  else,  is  primarily  the  simple  announce 
ments  of  consciousness.  Unless  these  are  true 
and  valid,  I  have,  and  can  have,  no  knowledge, 
no  certainty,  no  faith  in  anything.  Therefore 
to  this  veracious  witness  found  in  conscious 
ness  we  must  appeal,  as  giving  the  highest 
evidence,  and  hold  by  its  direct  testimony, 
notwithstanding  all  theories,  inferences,  and 
reasonings  to  the  contrary.  What,  then,  do 


W9  fin-1  in  con»ciou»n.-»->  a*  tu  the  fact  that 
I lu-  *i!l-«-nt-rvy  «lir»«tly  nt»«l  n..  •  . 

terraiow  iU  own  acU  r  In  n-j.ly.  let  me 
nUU>  in  order  th«-  thr.  o  claaaea  of  facU  M 
fouml  within  Hi  -- 

(1.)  Wo  aiv  coti-:    M   •:  -urn,  or 

being  determinated  in  all  the  oj-  i»u..n*  <if 
our  ikougkl-tHfryy  or  •  :  ^-nrr.  In  all  iU 
primary  knowlo.ljft.  ami  foniial  ..]--rmti.iii».  the 
;:/•  :. .. ••  nee  wiirki  under  the  iK-«-«-*ili.-«  of  iU 

•  ti<iii  ati-1  ihf  nature  of  thr  t>l 
which  it  »  -X.-I,  ,*,  .1  Taken  in  iu-  If.  there  w 
no  freedom  to  think  or  kn«>w  ..th.  r»  -,  U  i  i. 
U-ly  an«l  roiml  an*  in  their  nonital  -IAI.-.  we 
muni  know  thing*  a*  they  are  profe'ntoU  to 
u* — a*  thi«  tree,  th«t  nione,  IT.,  atnl  ihcir 
n-l.it inn  an  near  <>r  rvmot**.  a«  f»i  :i  tin 

or  nut.  So  when  unce  an  ft  y>rt<»  *  ju>ln'incnt 
riii«-r-.  -  in  '  'lie**,  wo  rou»l  know  it 

as  arlf-4-vitlently,  univer»ally,  and  nereNHuily 
true.  Wo  are  not  free  U>  think  otherwi^v 
\Vo  cannot  think  that  nothing  ever  made 
•tomelhing.  or  that  twice  two  ever  made  five 
or  ftevcn  and  three  quarter*,  or  thai  a  thinh' 
u  and  U  not  at  the.  NU»«-  tinte.  Than  the 
intelligence,  in  iU  primary  knowledge*,  judg- 
mcnlA,  and  in  all  iu  formal  operatiooa,  it 
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by  the  laws  of  its  nature  and  the  objects 
presented  to  it,  to  think  as  it  does,  and  not 
otherwise.  It  exercises  its  energy  necessarily 
as  it  does,  whatever  may  be  the  objects  to 
which  it  is  applied.  Men  devoted  to  physical 
science  in  these  days  appeal  very  often  to 
this  determinated  operation  of  the  intelli 
gence  as  establishing  the  unbroken  sequence 
of  facts  in  the  outer  and  inner  worlds  of 
matter  and  thought.  But  they  can  make 
this  appeal  only  by  conceding  that,  while 
consciousness  yields  the  fact  that  the  intelli 
gence  is  determinated  in  its  primary  know 
ledges  and  formal  operations,  it  is  to  be  equally 
believed  on  all  other  matters,  without  regard 
to  consequences.  The  value  of  this  we  shall 
see  immediately. 

(2.)  We  are  conscious  of  necessitation,  or 
being  determinated  in  all  the  formal  operations 
of  our  emotive-energy,  or  sensibility.  When 
the  intelligence  presents  certain  objects  and 
their  qualities,  certain  feelings  arise,  painful 
or  pleasant,  giving  birth  to  desires  or  aversions, 
loves  or  hates,  varying  from  the  minimum 
to  the  maximum  of  emotion.  These  objects 
as  present  to  the  mind  necessarily  excite 
these  emotions.  The  sorrow  or  joy  over  our 
friend's  condition,  as  known  to  us,  is  neces- 


•  tartly  determinate!  We  haw  no  direct  con- 
tn.l  over  tho  emotion*.  Drain*  may  arue. 
:  mi}  «ouble  of  fulfilment.  \«  t  they 
arc  Uiero  determinated  l-y  their  object*.  an«l 
the  nature  of  the  emotive-energy,  to  be  an 
ll»«  v  are,  an  1  nut  otherwise, 

Tli  in  tho  thought  •'..;•    and  the  rraotivc- 
••ncrjjy.  an  it  werv,  link   ua  on  in   unbroken 
continuity    to   the    force*    of    the    untvcnc, 
tuaU-rUl  and  mental.  ncccMariJy  and  without 
fraeJotp.      Initoad    of    "  paa«i%'o   pnwerm,"   M 
aomc  •Ir'i^nai.-  ih-  n>.  they  arv  rooro  proprriy 
to    t«    dcncriU<d    an    dctcnin:   .*•   i 
uniting  u«  to  tho  ^-i •  at  univcr*«%  an«i  to  <  J  -I 
Iliui-4-lf.    o»ndi tinning    the    free  will-energy 
which  rundtT*  u«,  within  certain  liroita,  fr«-« 
»^»-ht.t   whi!.-   t-nvtroncil   by   manifold   ntcai 
aitic*. 

(3.)  But  while  cheerfully  conceding  UiU 
tieceMuty  and  detc-rmination  in  and  around 
titan  to  ftcientitic  and  t  .u- 

ri.ui*.    I    iiiainUin   the    \nll-<nt>yy  in   freo   in 
iu  opcratiunft.     Let  u*  look  at  tho  facto  :— 

(a.)  Thingv  in  Uie  inu-ili^encv  »ro  then'  an 

tiling-  itiin|>ly  known,  thing*  in  the  neuMbility 

an*  there  at  thingn  Minj.lv  felt  to  be  painful  or 

|>1« a>Ai)t.  denired  or  undeaircd.     Thonc  cnergte* 

'          .  •  i-jccti*.     But 
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the  will-energy  has,  as  its  function,  doing, 
acting  in  relation  to  thought,  feeling, '  and 
their  objects.  Every  one  is  aware  of  the 
essential  difference  as  to  the  facts  expressed 
in  these  three  great  verbs,  "  I  know,"  "  I  feel," 
"I  do."  The  first  two  are  the  antecedent  con 
ditions,  presenting  to  me  the  means,  methods, 
ends,  and  opportunities,  or,  in  one  word,  the 
possibilities  of  the  third,  "  I  do  "  this  or  that. 
The  knowledges  and  the  emotions  do  not, 
in  consciousness,  necessitate  or  determinate, 
but  only  condition  "I  do."  This  action  is 
the  exertion  of  will-energy  doing  something, 
originating  some  change  or  movement  in  mind 
or  body  totally  distinct  from  knowing,  or 
feeling,  or  their  objects.  Thus,  in  front  of 
my  window  my  children  are  playing  at  lawn 
tennis;  I  am  in  this  room  with  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  writing  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will. 
To  play  with  them,  or  to  sit  and  write  on 
this  subject,  are  things  clearly  known,  and 
somewhat  vigorously  felt  just  now  as  distinct 
possibilities.  But  mere  thought  and  feeling 
will  leave  them  for  ever  as  mere  possibilities. 
But  which  is  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  done  ?  That 
is  the  question.  Infinite  knowledge  as  such, 
or  feeling  as  such,  never  can  answer  that 
question  in  fact  or  a  thing  done.  I  know 
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the  poafttbilitit*  clearly  enough,  ami  feel  them 
viviilly  enough,  bttt  (hat  <&**  nothing  An 
absolutely  t»--w  thin;;  i*  i%-.jtiir»*.|  an  origina- 
tion  or  -n  of  movement  in  min«l.  in 

body,  in  tl»-  »'\t.-rnal  world  mu»t  be  made, 
rivaled,  or  rau«ed.  In  rirtuo  of  the  will- 
energy  wilh  which  I  mn  endowed.  I  lin-l  in 
.  .n-M-i  .iMn«  S.H  that  when  th«>  one  of  the  twu 

t»-iit.!  „_- „.     i    ;  .    .1   »  ._• I    _».  _ 

tlon.-.  tran^Ut    i  •         •       :   •  •   ami  feeling  into 
fart,  I  li.iv.-  done  it     I  am  th.    caone  of  th« 
new  movement*,  infernal  aixl  extrrnal.  accord 
ing  to  the  fixed  ottter  of  thing*     I  act,  do 
thing.  rati*«  «<>m<-thing.  make  a  change, 
ntttl   have   made  a  lireak  in  what  oiherwtea 
would   hare   been  meno  continuity.    Tbua  I 
I<n»  •ti.illy    add    to   the   »um   ol   Uiingv  aa  a 
tnie.  proper  cati*« .  o 
movement*  in  my  iuin<),  in  my  • 
in  my  enyironmcntA. 

action,  volition,  or  choice  of  the 
will -energy  U  a  fno  act.  That  U.  in  iu 
determination  I  am  con*  >i-  v  f>».  .  \.mj.t 
from  any  catual  dctenniiiation  by  external 
or  internal  thing*.  I  felt  free  t«.  act,  or  not 
to  act,  while  all  thing*  remained  the  tame. 
Th.-  |iuvtil>iliti<ii  in  thought,  the  |ioaaibUitiel 
in  emotion,  the  |io&<«tbiltttea  in  my  aturound- 
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ings  left  me  consciously  free  to  do,  or  not 
to  do.  When  I  have  determinated  the  act, 
I  am  also  conscious  that  I  had  the  power, 
and  was  equally  free,  to  have  originated  an 
act  the  very  opposite,  and  that,  too,  even 
though  to  have  done  so  was  both  unreasonable 
and  unpleasant.  Thus,  thoughts  however  clear, 
convictions  however  strong,  emotions  however 
urgent,  and  external  opportunities  however 
commodious,  still  leave  me  in  my  will-energy 
free  to  act,  or  not  to  act.  Their  relation 
to  me  is  not  that  of  cause,  but  only  con 
ditions  ;  and  my  position,  as  endowed  with 
will-energy,  is  a  personal  free  cause,  conscious 
that  I  myself  originate  new  movements  in 
the  mind,  body,  and  external  world. 

(c.)  The  will-energy,  taken  as  the  free  cause 
determinating  all  its  acts  or  choices,  makes 
a  clean  and  clear  break  in  the  continuity  of 
force.  In  proof  of  this  I  again  appeal  to  the 
datum  of  fact  in  consciousness.  Exerting 
my  will-energy  as  a  free  cause,  I  know  myself 
as  altering,  directing,  and  disposing  of  extant 
forces,  and  causing  them  to  serve  other  ends 
than  they  would  have  done  but  for  my  inter 
ference.  Continuity  of  force,  in  many  cases, 
determinates  certain  possibilities  only;  but 
which  one  or  more  of  these  possibilities  shall 
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HM  choiou  or  the  determination  of 
the  fad.  thing  dm,  »  m y  frc«  act  If  thin 
U  not  th«-  ca*e,  «•  .n-K-i'. din.  v-i  di-crive*  me; 
and  if  falao  in  tout,  how  »hall  I  believe  it 
in  anything  ebe— «ay,  iU  t«-»tiin«»ny  M  to 

faoU  ill  ph>  -.ir.il  soonro  ' 

Our  o)i|Mint>tiU  in  the  ncteniific  woHd 
nckiiowlol^-  that  conacioiHntM  an«l  iU  f.irtA 
tvfute  to  mihinit  to  tho  maoot  of  phv*iral 

;  i.o\v. 

if  only  a«  a  -  by-iinnlurt,"  fnnu  ui->I>  -ul.ir 
tiuHion  on  the  one  •»»•!«•,  and  IMUGMM  nutnehow 
into  molecular  tttotion  on  tho  other.  Tin* 
1  now  look  u|M>n  tocoaai  a  c»ix«cioiui 
within  me.  I  know  it,  and  foci  it.  I 
determine  or  cbooae  to  pluck  it  and  put  it  in 
my  o«l.  and  the  or^anUm  IIMVWI  acconhn.  . 
Now  it  U  a  (act  within  inc.  thai  tho  po«M> 
bililics  concerning  tliat  roae  prowntcd  in  my 
tli-.u^Kt-.  .11.  i  :  ..-.,'4  ncvt-r  did.  never  c«»ul*l 
\\ith  unbroken  rontiiiuiiy  caucally  determine 
the  plucking  of  it  from  iu  si.ni.  and  tho  placing 
of  it  in  my  cuat  I  grant  unbroken  continuity 
of  force  up  U)  and  in  tho  emergence  of 
thought  &nd  feeling.  Hut  thero  U  an  arreat 
then-,  anil  only  a  net  of  undcturminatcd  jioaw- 
preftvhic-1— undctcnuinaU-d  for  ever, 

'  T 
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till  a  new  movement  arises.  The  origin  of 
that  new  movement  is  found  in  my  will- 
energy  as  a  free  cause,  determinating  that 
new  series  of  molecular  motions  which  result 
in  the  transference  of  the  rose  to  my  coat- 
breast.  The  same  is  true  of  internal 
changes  in  thought  and  feeling.  Objects  are 
presented  to  the  mind  by  the  unbroken  con 
tinuity  of  determinated  forces,  but  the  con 
tinuance  or  suspension  of  thought  and 
emotive-energy  on  these  objects,  is  determin 
ated  by  the  will-energy  in  what  is  usually 
called  acts  of  attention.  The  necessitated 
series,  determinating  thought  and  feeling 
in  all  practical  affairs  of  life,  comes  with 
possibilities  alone,  and  as  such  remains 
for  ever  as  only  things  thought  and  felt,  not 
things  done.  Which  of  these  manifold  possi 
bilities  shall  become  fact,  a  thing  done? 
Thought  or  feeling,  even  though  infinite,  can 
not  determine ;  they  may  determine  which 
ought  to  be,  but  that  does  nothing  in  the 
causing  of  it  to  be.  The  continuity  of  force, 
with  its  necessitated  series,  is  finally  arrested 
in  consciousness  in  the  bare  possibilities  pre 
sented  in  the  thought  and  emotive  energies. 
The  will-energy  of  mind,  as  the  free  cause, 
originates  the  new  mental  and  physical  move* 
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m«ou  which  translate  the  rwmiblo  into  fuel. 
It  determinate  mental  movement*  on  object*  ; 
control*,  direct*,  and  ap|>li<*  them  to  rhoawi 
QMS  ami  ••nd*.  In  hk-  manner,  the  will- 

ruUr  m<i\  riii.- nt*  Aixl  .l.-t'-nninnt."*  their  choMB 
uw«  and  «-n«l-»  ThU  wiU*«ar>  •  v<  ^  '•  l-rmki 

•  ii.  •  .  '  MI  ui  nii<l  •routi'l  n-.  w!ii«-h  <iirrrt^ 
«n-l  eontruU  that  f»rce  in  n«- w  channel*,  ami 
titan*  it  for  new  purpown  •  •. '. 

agvnU.     The   uphere  of   iu    contml   «-\»rtly 

IIK-AOHIVH    t!.         -J.}..    !-'         '  •        .        ' 

1 1  .in     i  •  rntii.-nt          Th«-     M  t 

ft.|li«-ni>j.j  to  hU  canon*  «»f  ^hy^k-al  Mrteow, 
and  n-^nlni-  con*rk>u»m'*i  and  iu»  phenomena 
conai«tently  tlcni*i  thw 
an  a  free  rattM  ori^nating  now 
movcmcnU  in  mind  and  ni.itt.-r  Hut  hi* 
•cienee,  however,  i»  built  u|*t»n  U»o  very  con- 
•ciotummn  which  it  ignore*  and  exclude*,  and 
i<t  thctvfnre  ^iiiculal. 

1  i.  ti  •  'logical  NeccMtitarian.  while  aaaeri- 
ing  fttrungly  all  the  mura)iti«it  »f  man  a«  a 
moral  agent  ami  of  (n*l  a*  moral  governor, 
also  ignore*  the  v«-ry  fact*  in  cunaoiotunMi 
on  which  the  im>ral  »y»tom  i*  haae«l  With 
the  v  icntM.  he  tuaintatiM  that,  from  within 
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and  from  without,  antecedent  motive-forces 
determinate  or  necessitate  the  will-energy, 
all  its  choices,  and  consequent  conduct  of  life. 
He  thereby  abolishes  every  real  distinction 
between  the  origin  or  causes  in  physics  and 
morals.  Necessitarian  theologians  and  scientists 
alike  fail  to  recognise  the  generic  principle 
of  morals  and  moral  government  in  conscious 
ness,  declaring  the  fact,  that  thoughts  and 
feelings,  whether  in  God  or  man,  are,  from 
their  nature,  never  causes  of  choices,  or  acts 
of  the  will-energy,  but  are  only  presentations 
of  possibilities  to  be  translated  into  facts,  by 
the  will  itself  as  a  free  cause  determinating 
certain  breaches  of  continuity  in  the  mind  and 
its  environments.  In  proof  of  all  this,  I  can 
only  point  to  the  simple  facts  of  consciousness. 
According  to  these,  we  find  that  the  will  it 
self,  as  the  free  causal  energy  of  mind,  chooses 
or  determinates  which  unit  of  the  present 
possibilities  shall  become  fact,  a  thing  done, 
and  also  at  what  point  in  the  necessitated 
series,  or  continuity  of  force,  there  shall  be 
a  breach,  and  a  new  movement  in  a  new  direc 
tion  shall  commence.  It  is  precisely  within 
the  area  of  these  disruptions  in  dynamic  and 
psychical  forces  by  the  will-energy,  as  a  free 
cause,  that  we  find  the  possibility  of  morality. 


In  our  onnaciousnea*  of  them,  moreover,  we 
fin- 1  all  the  primary  fart*  which  mea^urv  ami 
define  the  »ph*-r*  of  all  in-.ml.ti.-..  and  of  all 

r- •!)••»•  i\  a  I -Jo  •*        Tin*   tl»- 

p'-ml  Necr**iUtrian  unhappily  nl<an>l<>nt  UN* 
wMe  line*  from  which  to  defend  »<Mx*«fiilly 
m..rmU  in  man  and  moral  £.>v.-riun.-nt  in  Clod, 
ami  wirrvndcm  i-\-  n  tiling  int..  the  hand  of 
th<  j-liV-irnl  «ri, -ntitt.  w  i  •  it.' 
univcnw  in  U>rm*  of  matter,  u>  -n\r  f..ro-. 
and  resultant.  mxv4»iuu<d  tnovpntcnU  alike 
in  M>aU  and  tnattrr.  ^»-ciill«l 

Tin?  only  ul.jccti.in  t4»  the  view  c»f  the  fact* 
of  cnnnriotrnicM  almve  given  to  which  I  nhall 
rvf.  r.  U  I--  thi%  t  tf.vt,  we  are  <  ••(  only 

choosing  an  wo  |>lea«e,  or  of  having  {tower  to 
chnoM*  only  am  we  do,  but  arc  not  con*riou* 
of  power  to  choo*»  otherwise.  Tlte  rvaaon 
U,  we  never  do  rhoo««  othcnMtne.  never  exert 
power  to  choOM  «jUu>rwi<ie.  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  o»n*ciou«  of  tluxl  j»»wi-r  which 
ia  plainly  unox.rt.«l  My  reply  U— True, 
we  are  not  ctnuciotM  of  rjrtriing  it,  but  wo 
are  oonnciouft  of  having  it,  whenever  alter 
native  choice*  are  prv*riited  to  un.  Wo  arv 
a-»  cunicuiiM  of  jtower  to  do  Ou*  one  aa  tho 
uther.  and  without  thin  dinort  alfinuatton 
in  ootMciou'inc'M  of  iiowcr  to  do  --ith.-r.  we 
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would  declare  the  one  or  other  alternative 
impossible,  and  not  a  matter  of  choice  at  all. 
The  power,  ability  to  do  one  or  other  of  two 
things  is  in  the  nature  of  things  essential  to 
choice.  In  every  choice  we  are  conscious  of 
having  the  power  or  ability  to  do  otherwise. 

If  it  be  further  said,  we  are  only  conscious 
of  the  idea  that  we  have  the  power,  but  not 
that  we  have  it ;  I  reply — The  idea  that  we 
have  the  power,  and  having  it,  are  one  and 
the  same.  The  idea  in  this  case,  is  the  fact  as 
knoivn.  How  can  we  know  anything  unless 
we  have  the  idea,  mental  presentation,  or  notion 
of  it?  In  primary  knowledges  in  conscious 
ness,  the  thought  and  the  thing,  subject  know 
ing  and  object  known,  stand  face  to  face. 
Remove  the  idea,  and  the  consciousness 
vanishes ;  postulate  consciousness  with  its  fact, 
and  the  idea  exists.  Thus  the  idea  and  the 
fact  are  mentally  one  in  this  case.  Or  the 
other  alternative  must  be  taken,  that  the 
idea  is  a  mere  fiction,  having  no  ground  in 
facts  of  consciousness.  But  if  consciousness, 
with  its  intuitions,  ideas,  or  vision  of  power 
to  act  otherwise,  is  deceptive,  when  are  we 
to  believe  its  announcements  ?  If  these  are 
false,  and  the  ideas  or  vision  of  them  are  false, 
absolute  scepticism  must  ensue,  and  all  our 
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ncience  ami  iu  furl*  an<l  lawt  ocean* 
iH .  i,t  ntnictiirv    rrMintf 
near*  ba*u  «>f  •  mcn«l»ci«m«  COOMMNHMH; 
ytft,  truthful  nntiirv  hrmrlf  mu»t  hnvi-  or^n* 
I**)  tin  a*  «  -m  at   lite  very  rooto  of 

oar  r»U"n*l  thought. 

'Flint  thrrr  are  nccrwiticw  an<i  omtinuity 
of  fntve  all  rouivi  about  Uie  human  will, 
limiting  nnd  •!•  tii.n.-  th«  -i  ' 
of  action  by  the  will  cn«tvy.  we  have  fully 
eoner«inl.  and  trill  yi-i  man*  fully  cuastder  in 
iU  plao-.  Tii«-  j-.int  which  we  haw  Mui^ht 
to  OfttablUh  i*.  that  thr>  will-rnorRy  b  the 
pn.|*-r  fnw  ratinr  »f  iU  choiccn.  un-l«  trniutiatotl 
by  antrctci«*nt  n\u •»<••«  While  no  new  force 
may  l«  «n ntc«l .  yet,  a*  a  free  oaav,  the*  will- 
i  n-  rvry  ir^uUtcn,  cnntn>l*  extant  fnrrca. 
whi-thi-r  internal  or  extenial,  and  originatm 
new  :  •  .in- 1  matter. 


CHAPTKR   VII. 
run-no*  or  WILL  AXD  THK  IDEA  or  cirsr. 

THE  caiiAal  jutlgmaatt  "  whale vi-r  i«gina  to  be 

!:.  ,  •  h.t\'  i'  ••      invr-naJ, aiMt 
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self-evident.  When  this  judgment  has  once 
appeared  in  thought,  it  cannot  be  thought 
away,  or  thought  to  be  false.  Explain  this 
causal  idea  as  men  will,  it  remains  in  full  force, 
compelling  us  to  think  an  adequate  cause 
for  every  change.  It  may  be  said,  that  the 
idea  of  cause  is  only  the  idea  of  antecedent 
and  consequent  inseparably  associated  together 
in  our  human  thoughts,  so  that  the  opposite 
is  unthinkable  by  us  from  our  experience,  yet 
other  rational  minds  in  other  worlds  may  be 
without  this  causal  judgment,  and  be  under  no 
necessity  to  think  that  everything  that  begins 
to  be  must  have  a  cause.  If  that  were  so, 
it  would  only  prove  the  ignorance  of  such 
minds — they  knew  no  better.  But  as  to  what 
other  people  in  other  worlds  may  think  on 
the  causal  judgment  and  its  absolute  validity 
or  invalidity,  we  must  allow  them  to  settle 
among  themselves.  We  have  to  do  simply  with 
what  we  as  at  present  constituted  must  think. 
The  causal  judgment,  expressed  in  the  axiom, 
"  Whatever  begins  to  be  must  have  a  cause,"  is 
one  of  the  necessities  in  human  thought. 

What,  then,  is  the  origin  of  the  simple  idea 
or  notion  of  cause  ?  We  require  to  look  at 
that  first,  before  we  can  deal  with  the  universal 
axiom.  For  the  question  primarily  is,  On  what 
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doaa  iho  universal  affirmative  catifal  ju-1^- 
in«  nt  re»t  ?  Ha*  it  a  ba»i«  in  fart,  or  U  it  * 
mare  univemal  «lr.-aiu  having  no  M»lid  ha*U 
Ii  i ho  cau«al  j u- lament  a  mere  |*-r»i*t«-nt  aiMO- 
rUtion  --I"  limit-  'I  cx|>erienr«*.  falncly  a.«ium- 
ing  to  !-•  nl~>lut<-ly  uni\<-n>al  awl  ncoaoMy 
in  all  human  thought  I  On  what,  then,  dow 
thin  cau*al  judgment  rwt  f 

(I.)  It  i*  Ri-nerally  a*lu>itU*l  that  we  do  DOi 
ilrrivc  the  niraple  i«l«  a  of  cau*e  fn.tu  the  ex- 
ternal  wurUl  and  iu  chaogea.  A*  »|wrt«tofx 
of  |.h«-n. .iiirna  in  the  w..rl.|  U-v-h-i  our  l*»lily 

anlocoilciiu  an«l  .  -  •:.  ••  .j  i.  nt-  in  a  fixc«l  onfar. 
If  the  OIM-  U  prcnent,  wo  «  xj.rt  untirr  th.- 
«uno  comlittonn  t»»  nco  the  othvr.  n.->  in  Uic 
cxplmton  uf  Kun|M»wdvr  when  touched  witli 
fire.  Wo  do  not  «*e  power,  fore*,  dwrgy.  or 
cam*c.  but  only  a  •erie*  of  change*.  H  • 
all  who  hold  iliat  therv  U  nothing  in  the 
intellect  which  wan  not  firat  in  the  unati,  aro 

uis  •tetitly  to   ar-       Hit     :'    :         .       -Jiuj  I.- 

idea  of  power,  force,  or  caune.  Si.  ;  •  ] 
lion*  of  the  extra  -organ  ic  world  give  no 
knuwUxigt*  «f  {*'W.  r  or  «MU  •-.  and  no  |»«aiUo 
r.-iU-ctioii  on  or  corabinalionH  of  them  can 
yield  what  wan  n«\.  r  in  them.  Humo  and 
i  tl.-.-r-.  have  clcarlv  -h-  \\  n  this. 
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(2.)  Dr.  M'Cosh  contends,  in  his  Intuitions 
of  the  Mind,  that  we  have  a  direct  intuition 
of  power  in  the  external  world,  and  in  knowing 
substance  we  know  it  as  having  active  power. 
There  is,  we  think,  some  confusion  in  his 
account  of  this  matter.  No  doubt  our  bodies 
when  affected  by  the  outer  world  transmit 
material  changes  into  consciousness,  which 
awaken  always  the  ideas  of  self  and  not-self. 
But  the  idea  of  power,  force,  or  cause,  does 
not  seem  necessarily  to  be  involved.  When, 
however,  our  sense-perceptions,  in  addition  to 
giving  us  knowledge  that  things  exist,  also 
give  us  a  push,  pressure,  or  stroke  exciting 
muscular  resistance,  it  may  be  said  that  we 
know  them  as  having  power,  exerting  force, 
or  as  causes.  There  is,  in  such  cases,  pro 
duced  within  us  what  Hume  very  well  calls 
an  "animal  nisus"  or  effort,  a  resistance  which 
he  regards  as  the  best  idea  we  have  of  power, 
or  cause.  Looking  at  two  billiard  balls,  the 
one  moving  when  struck  by  the  other,  I  see 
no  power,  no  cause,  but  only  change  of  motions ; 
I  only  hear  a  click  at  the  moment  of  impact, 
but  nothing  of  power  or  force.  But  if  .the 
ball  in  motion  strike  my  hand,  there  is  what 
I  call  pressure,  push,  or  force  discovered  in  the 
muscular  resistance  produced.  These  collisions 
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Of  aelf  and  not-aclf  yield,  without 
the  idi-a  uf  rauiM*.  force.  eBMgy.  But  b  it  the, 
aelf  t.r  not  «elf  which  i«  pt  tniarily  discovered 
AH  cau*ef  It  ta  *«lf  knowing  iUrlf  an 
and  no  MOMMrily  inU'rprvt*  tho 
n«>i--  If  in  term*  of  iu  own  eooaoio 
rftumd  poww.  T)i«-  idiii  of  powrr.  fn 
in  the  external  world.  nccrMiarily 
from  th-  prinuiry  coUUioiw  of  nrlf  and  n««t-««-lf 
in  muH.MiUr  rv»i«Unce  ;  but  it  U  a  nccMMuy 
pmj«xriiun  of  th«  idea  m  tint  fouml  in  wlf 
to  extrntal  ohjocu,  f..r  tiiAit.-r  inu-.!,  in  the 
lant  ai»!»l\  -i*  lie  u>t«-r].r.  t«  t  in  UTIU*  u(  nun-l 
\\r-nrv  the  validity  and  univi-nality  of  UM* 
cauNal  idea  when  applietl  to  tin-  external 
world.  While,  thm-f.-n-.  the  idea  of  forre. 
enrrgy.  rait**,  in  external  thin^.  may  not  be 
entitled  t<>  rank  a«  a  primary  intuition,  it  t* 
wiUtout  doubt  a  ntfi  unary  judgment,  aftming 
the  necemary  rvUliona  •  :  thin^  intuitiv.lv 
known  Accordingly,  in  common,  and  al«>  in 
v-i,  ntitic  Hpe«ch,  furoe.  energy,  power,  catuie. 
arc  affirmed  of  external  object*.  K\«  n  when 
itcientiita  apparently  deny  that  tlu>  id«a  of 
cau*r  in  anything  more  than  a  penti-t  •  ' 
aaaoriation  of  antecedent  and  ron*<quent 
witlwut  any  causal  n.-\uv  we  arc  compelled 
to  read  btiween  the  liiuii  the  idc*  of 
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substance  exerting  force,  energy  determin 
ating  effects.  This  idea,  or  intuition  of  cause, 
however,  is  primarily  found  in  the  consciousness 
of  self  as  a  cause.  By  the  necessities  of  its 
rational  nature,  the  mind  interprets  its  collisions 
with  not- self  in  the  causal  terms  of  its  own 
nature.  Mind  in  self-consciousness  necessarily 
and  intuitively  knows  itself  as  cause. 

(3.)  The  mind,  as  endowed  with  the  freedom 
of  will-energy,  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  first 
cause.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  will- 
energy,  within  certain  limits,  originates  new 
movements,  determinates  them  rather  than 
others  equally  possible  at  the  same  time. 
Our  fullest,  most  complete  idea  of  cause  is 
given  in  the  consciousness  of  freedom  in  will- 
energy  to  act  or  not  to  act,  while  all  the  circum 
stances  within  and  around  remain  the  same. 

As  undeterminated  by  any  antecedent,  the 
will-energy  determinating  one  act  out  of 
many  possible,  gives  the  first  cause  of  a  new 
series,  and  produces  breaks  in  the  series  re 
sulting  from  continuity  of  force  all  around. 

This  differentiates  the  mind,  as  a  first  cause, 
from  all  non-mental,  external  causes.  Material 
causes  are  all  determinated  in  their  very  nature 
to  only  a  unit  of  possible  operation  at  the 
time.  But  mental  causes,  in  virtue  of  their 
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freedom  of  will-energy,  «K-t«  rtuitmt.-  the  one  act 
oo  I  of  a  plurality  of  poaaible  operation*.  The 
caudal  encrjgr  in  material  caiuea  antler  UM 
HAIIIO  condition*  m«*f  act  an  they  do.  and  Dot 
otherwise,  a*  ncirntiiU  ao  admirably  define 
and  t  \j--uii'  I  Hut  the  cau*al  enerjjy  of  mind 
way  act  or  not,  or  '  :  r\vi%*«  titan  it  di*»,  in 
the  announcement  «»f  <  n«  j  u-nr-^.  drclarinf* 
ll»««  mil.'  I  t<>  bo  a  /'».»/  OIK**  of  a  new  arriei 
of  move  menu,  \\1.  '.  •  .!  t  pltyiticml. 

(*.)  Tl»o  cattMl  judgment.  "Whatever  I  «»„•  in 
to  be  iiiii.t  have  a  caiue.-  is  %  .-ritl,  d  and  ful 
tilled  in  all  tnaU-rul  ratm*  neccMuily  d«-U  i  - 
minated  to  tho  unit  of  j  ••-;'!.•  action  l-y 
Hecular  prtjcream  and  cuamie  changea.  On 

t).>      it.  in-   i-tir.  -1     I  '  . 

of  force,  or  mine,  men  of  ncience  expatiate 
with  ddi^ht,  an*l  vrry  prt»|ierly,  at  lime*,  are 
filled  with  aentimenU  of  profouml  awe.  Hut 
we  arv  not  ntinHiHl  with  tKi-  immencv,  yet 
d«*tenuinatdl  nerics  ••(  phvftical  CAUMTA  and 
eflvrt^  an  the  fin.il  explanation  of  the  whole. 
(irant  the  |«enu»tence  or  continuity  of  force 
in  the  physical  world,  determinated  at  each 
*t«*p  by  nome  .-in'.-  ••••d«-nt,  ami  AO  on  rrgret- 
•ively,  we  at  la»t  cutuo  to  the  question. 
Whence  the  original  determination  which 
determinated  all  tliat  follows  f  The  only 
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possible  alternative  in  rational  thought  is, 
either  there  is  no  original  determination,  for 
the  series  is  infinite,  or  the  first  cause  deter 
mines  the  whole  series  of  determinated  causes 
and  their  phenomena.  The  first  part  of  the 
alternative  is  unthinkable,  because  it  is  a 
direct  contradiction.  Each  unit  of  substance, 
act,  operation  in  the  series,  is  finite,  measured 
by  limited  times  and  spaces,  and  finites  added 
to  finites  never  can  constitute  an  infinite.  An 
infinite  series  is  a  solecism  in  thought,  for  it 
is  a  finite  number  of  things  in  succession, 
which  never  can  be  infinite.  Since  the  first 
part  of  the  alternative  must  be  rejected,  the 
second  must  be  accepted.  There  must  be  a 
first  cause  of  the  unmeasured  series.  The  only 
first  cause  we  know  is  mind  with  its  freedom 
of  will-energy  determinating  its  own  acts,  and 
determinating  new  movements  in  series.  The 
causal  judgment,  "  Whatever  begins  to  be 
must  have  a  cause,"  necessitates  us  to  think 
of  the  first  cause  determinating  the  innumer 
able  series  of  causal  operations.  Still  further, 
since  a  first  cause  as  directly  known  to  us  is 
mind  possessing  freedom  of  will-energy,  the 
first  cause  of  all  causes  must  be  an  eternal 
mind,  whom  we  call  God,  and  whom  we  must 
conceive  of  as,  by  His  will-energy,  originally 


rUDOM  Or  WILL  A»l>  TUB   IMU  Of  CAVtt.  \(& 

determinating  the  extant  cnoniml  Miitt  of 

ni»t.-ni»l  cau**  ami  effect*,  an-l  «-     • 
thi*  M*rie*  r*t)»T  than  other*  equally  J 

Iu»'...vl  of  IJ.-I,  th««  Kir»t  CatMe,  being 
unkn->«n  and  unknowahle,  the  kn-»wl«lg» 
of  Him  if  iuch  u  tho  rati«nial  unj 
the  knowletlgo  of  M'lf  a«  a  tir»t  rnu-w  of  a 
new  wruM.  Kur  in  our  kn-.w!.  .1^.-  of  nolf  u 
a  finite  tir»t  cauM*.  then*  U  involved  th«-  i<l«a 

llf    t  itltl     !%••      t  .  '••    h  :  •  -t    ' 

«tin^    iu»i<  ritl    nfi-1    irratiunal    oauat*   in   ail 
their  ..,.  mi  Even  H.  Spencer  U  eout- 

pellc«l  t.»  »rkn  .*]o.|^'  it«»  nnirh.     For.  ^rnnttng 
that  »ubj*<rtivi»  ami  ..l.j.xHivc  j  IM-D  m.  n»  are 


reality   which   umlcrlic*    buth.  the*e    Minb 
at   1«  *-t    teach   u*   tltat    thU    reality 
\!  lie  aiMert«  that  thi*  reality  under 

lie*  all  phenomena  an  ca*m.  ami  that  1.  U  tut 
know  a  great  deal,  for  rao*e.  an  we  know  it, 
U  rational  mind  po«M«»in^  freedom  of  will- 

•  •llf!  \  ., 

cal  in<>\  i-tiieiiU.  But  thui  i»  ju»t  our  <-<>nr.  pti<«n 
of  (tod  a*  |'iv—  ut.-.l  (  •  u«  in  our  Bible,  ami 
in  tho  pemon  i  Jeau«  C'hruL  Mr  Herbert 
S|H  i»-,-r  iu«l.  i  U*IU  u*  nnne  where,  that  we 
cannot  ri--  above  our  nymliol*,  material  and 
lucoul.  But  in  that  ca*o  they  are  -ytuboU, 
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signs,  signifying  nothing,  not  even  that  there 
is  an  unknown  reality  behind  them.  But 
they  are  symbols  which  mean  to  man  made  in 
God's  image,  an  infinite  intelligent  Being  who 
is  the  first  cause  of  finite,  time  and  space- 
measured  existence. 

This  freedom  of  will-energy  in  man,  by 
giving  us  the  idea  of  a  free  first  cause,  gives 
us  also  the  basis  of  the  idea  of  God  as  cause, 
and  enables  us  to  meet  satisfactorily  all  physical 
theories  of  man  and  the  universe  which  exclude 
God.  The  theological  Necessitarian,  in  our  judg 
ment,  must  fail  in  his  encounters  with  the  phy 
sical  Necessitarian,  for  he  agrees  with  his  oppon 
ents  that  the  will-energy  of  man  is  determin 
ated  by  antecedents  in  common  with  animals 
and  inorganic  elements,  and  so  has  no  data  in 
consciousness  by  which  to  establish  a  free 
first  cause  in  man  and  in  God,  yea,  no  data  on 
which  the  causal  judgment  itself  can  legiti 
mately  rest.  We  therefore  contend  that  only 
on  our  principles,  that  our  will-energy  is  free 
from  antecedent  determination,  and  deter 
minates  its  own  acts,  conditioned  by  intelligence 
and  sensibility,  are  we  able  to  conceive  of  God 
as  the  intelligent  First  Cause,  God  over  all, 
blessed  forever, 


CHAPTER  VIII 


cujcnxrmr  or  ru*ce. 

Tin:  «jii  >tl  -u  U  n*kfl.  II-.w  rao  the  will  U 
if-  »inoo  all  thing*  »urruun»Ung  u«  in  n»in«I 
ai.-l  t»jtiy  arc  Mtl^cci  to  filnl  Uw»  AKK! 
txititiuuit  y  «f  forrr  '  I  ai»-  %r»-r.  — 

(I.)   Kixotl  Uw»  «rv  tioi  mitftUticv*  n«.r  arv 

liny    «|U«litic*    of     *uU»UlOCn>.    »'»•!     thrrvfuiv 

ill-  y  A;     not  <  >.<!••*      I^i  wi  At    niriiul  •  -ulri 
l>ution«  i«  1  1  i 

•  I«-iu»ii-  UK-  ortlcr.  UM»tliotK  «r  nik«.  p. 

to  which  the  totiul  Ka.%  ..I«ci\  .  .)  an.l  K>vnof» 
the  <«-run  •:.--•   <if  ]  ! 

.-\|iirA-.iiin«   of   Uie  •»nl.  r   •  f    |>hcnotlMllM.  Uw« 
ft:-    lu«  ItU!  (irnducUur  I'-^ICA!  f    in.u'..'-  A)  j 
to  liAturv 

KIM-.  I  Uw^  arc  nutti«thtng  in  ihr  nun-  1 
knowing,  nn-l  tx»t  iu  th«  |«rtirtil«r  plx'no* 
ia<-n»»  known,  •oiiMtbing  which  th«  itiitnl 
l.nn^  with  it.  ami  acctntling  io  whkh  il 
arrmngM  or  •  '  :  •  .-\.*  in  an  •  nl«  r 

•  r  in«-(J)'-l       }     -     :    . 
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not  causality  in  the  production  of  phenomena, 
but  are  simply  the  highest  generalised  concep 
tions  and  expressions  of  the  order  and  method 
in  which  causes,  bond  or  free,  operate. 

All   this    is   self-evident    the   moment    we 
attempt  to  define  the  term  ''fixed  law!'     What 
do  you  mean  ?     You  say  the  fixed  invariable 
order   or   method,   or  something  to   the   like 
effect.     But  where  do  you  get  that  "fixed" 
that  "  invariable  1 "    You  have,  can  have,  only 
a  unit  of  observation  at  a  unit  of  time,  and  so 
your  observations  of  successive  units  of  fact, 
at  successive  units  of  time,  are  in  themselves 
singular,  separate,  as  a  row  of  single,  separate 
peas  or  grains  of  sand,  and  not  one  of  them 
singly,  separately  constitutes  a  class,  order,  or 
method,  or  fixed  law.     Where  do  you  get  the 
class,  the  order,  the  method,  or  the  fixed  and 
invariable  law?     It  is  a  mental  contribution 
to  the  observed  facts.     The  observed  singular 
facts  are  held  together  by  memory  in  miscel 
laneous  crowds,  a  sort  of  chaos.     But  these 
facts,  by  the  judicial  processes  of  abstraction 
and   generalisation,   are  assorted  into   classes 
or  orders,  according  to  the  invariable  laws  or 
methods  of  their  operation.     Fixed  laws  and 
methods,    fixed    classes   and  orders   are  alike 
mental  contributions  in]  the  arrangements  and 
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.  f   |'lun<  uu-na,  and   an  logical, 
not  cavil 

ThU  rcv«ni»  tho  IH---.T.  .  •••  n   v  of  th<>M  who. 
adhering  to   tho  canon*   «»f  j  l>\  «iral   acteoor. 

mui  .]-  i. » I::.-      Th  :»•»  ar«  • 

oru?  of  them  <!«  ri\.-l  i  nc«&     CU.*-. 

onlcr.  Uw.  mrv  roooul  conn  j.u.  without  w 
pbyMcal   Kiroce   u   imp^uhlc.     Single    facU 
in.  AD    n<>tluiig   in   at  1    knowtedg*  or 

•dene*,  till  DM  mind  tUelf  conuibatM  iu 
furniuljr  M  l)».  guUlcn  cu\m  to  bold  tho  n«cUr 
»,f  ..)^M-r\.-l  j.l.  n  Why.  then  • 

tn-A(  il    •  «"!  >«  im  ao  unthinkable  bj- 

pniduct  ac^uixling  to  canona  of  pbyatcal  acratx*, 
whrn  tl.<  v-  \  1 1  v  nu)on«  are  th«  prrulwr  piOr 
<lurU  •  !'  .---li-  ;  -UHt.' •%-  It  U  a  l«<i  »i^n  whrn 
a  t-ftn  I -..-tn-  -  •  i  .  i  •  '»•'•  •:•  nic*  hit 
father.  Ai.>l  yet  *wki  to  apf^ar  In  tho  hoootin 
which  1-  '...i.^'  to  that  father,  nml  which  h«- 

r  «T»ul«l  h  v  •  i.wn  n 

Sinrr,  thcrrforo.  fixed  lawn  arr  uu  nul  form* 
holding  t.^xthor  incla**c». onlcm.  m  i  !..  •:.-!. 

it  fulluWA  thai  fnwdotu  of  wi  •  r 

mutating  iu  own  art»,  will  al«o  have  ttXcd  lawn 
in  iu  o|M-ratiotui  and  pruductton  of  iu  |>heoo* 
men*.  Thu  wo  tl.ii.k  i-  -  If «  M- 
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(2.)  As  to  continuity  of  force,  we  readily 
concede  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  general  laws 
of  nature.  In  a  certain  sense,  no  doubt,  there 
is  a  constant  sum  of  physical  energy  in  the 
universe,  and  a  perpetual  transformation  and 
transference  of  it.  But  my  will-energy  may 
nevertheless  be  free  to  choose  and  determinate 
in  fact,  some  one  of  the  myriad  possibilities  of 
movement  as  things  now  stand.  In  throwing 
this  cricket  ball  with  a  certain  momentum 
and  direction,  I  do  not  originate  any  new 
force,  nor  does  the  batsman  who  strikes  it 
and  sends  it  in  a  new  direction  far  into  the 
field.  Still,  who  or  what  liberated  in  him 
and  in  me  the  force  which  passed  from  us 
into  the  ball  ?  Neither  the  ball,  nor  the  bat, 
nor  the  ground  on  which  we  stood.  It  was 
we  ourselves  in  our  will-energy  who  set  the 
forces  free,  and  determinated  their  momentum 
and  direction.  The  physical  energies  stored 
up  in  my  body  are  certainly  not  created  by 
me,  but  as  there  they  can  pass  into  the  cricket 
ball  or  other  objects  only  through  my  will- 
energy  determinating  them,  and  sending  them 
forth  with  an  aim  in  one  direction  rather  than 
in  another.  There  is  not  a  breach  of  continuity 
in  the  existence  of  the  forces,  but  there  clearly 
is  a  breach  in  their  direction,  uses,  and  ends. 


The  physical  force  tiurvil  op  in  my  organUm. 
it  may  be  in  very  unstable  equilibrium.  1 
OOMeiooslj  deu-nnin-  ao  a«  to  throw  a  cricket 
luil.  or  write  theac  very  wonk  Whether  it 
U  tto  one  or  the  other,  the  n*»nrom  n».-l 
mitACular  «ppatv  -in • '.  ••  .;•  <  f»rre  n«  it 
il  ••  •»  locative  I  no  will  in 

caudal  act  in  th  ncrinu  T)ii«  )iU*rmti<m  nn  I 
dinrction  of  n«  r\  ••  M  an<!  :  furce  U  my. 

cai)4ct<Hi«  act.  f«»r  which  I  am  uim«T«l!y  n-- 
jfar»l«"l  an  n.'*jx»n«»iMf.  ThU  w  the  n*ol  of  the 
whole  i|ti«-»ti«»n.  »••  far  a*  my  m«i«**nl.ir  f-»rr»-  t« 
cnncororU.  I  neither  rn*«t«-  il  nor  th<>  appi- 
radii  l-v  which  it  i«  trannmttUil.  Th--v  ar>« 

*  • 

l-.ih  extTnnl  to  (ho  will.  Hut  the  will,  in 
virtue  of  my  very  n-nlur*.  w  *o  rclatol  U>  tlio 
nMjamttu  ni.-i  iU  forces  that  they  are  on 
to  it*  control  an«l  /ui-i.iti  •••  .  mul  ihcrvforo  it 
can  ori^inatr.  continue,  or  •  v  ti-!  the  lil«ra- 
ti  «n  cif  the  force,  aiul  the  movemeni«  of  tho 
«-rj.u»i-«ni  My  Nvill  -energy  utatitU  at  th-  hca«l 
of  ail  Mich  movement*  «••'  the  fir»l  cau«M>.  K- 
cauw  it  lil«rnU*H  the  furcc,  an«l  contn*U  it  for 
ch-tM'tj  pn«i«.  l*h«'  hvoiiiotive  en«^ne  i<i  there, 
with  it«  H|M-cial  %tntctuiv.  ^ulject  to  certain 
law-*  of  nv>tK»n.  an*l  with  »trtrctl  up  force  in 
it-  boiler.  Hut  it  in  ntAiulin^  motionlc«*«  on 
the  raiU.  TV  .lriv.>r  i-«  tlien*.  t«m.  hut  i*  mo- 
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tionless  like  the  engine.  The  engine's  appa 
ratus  for  moving  cannot  and  does  not  liberate 
the  force  which  moves  it.  The  driver's  hand, 
and  arm,  and  nerves,  and  brain  molecules  do 
not  liberate  the  force  which  move  them.  But 
now,  the  driver,  in  the  exercise  of  his  will- 
energy,  chooses  or  determines  to  move  his  hand, 
which  liberates  nerve  and  muscular  force, 
which  moves  the  valve,  liberates  the  force 
in  the  steam,  which  moves  the  engine  as  he 
willed,  and  because  he  willed.  He  has  changed 
no  physical  law,  created  no  new  physical  force, 
yet  he  has,  by  an  initial,  determinate  volition, 
a  superphysical,  mental  act,  originated  or 
caused  the  whole  series  of  movements  in  nerve, 
muscle,  engine,  waggons,  rails,  earth,  air,  and 
stars,  for  anything  I  know. 

Passing  over  the  molecular  movements  in 
the  brain  involved,  it  is  said,  in  all  mental 
processes,  and  of  which  we  have  no  direct 
consciousness,  let  us  glance  at  what  we  may 
call  pure  mental  movements.  When  thinking 
of  a  friend  and  our  last  conversation,  thought 
suggests  thought,  emotion  follows  emotion  in 
quick  succession,  and  all  these  according  to 
the  fixed  laws  of  my  mental  nature.  But 
I  am  incessantly  interfering  with  the  trains 
of  associated  thought  and  feeling,  giving  or 
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^  ntti  nti  n  (•-  thi*  or  that  it«ni.  and 
tlmn  iu<»iii\  iii^  nti-1  roniruliii);;  the  entire 
pi  -  fv.i.,u  of  thought  and  feeling.  Whence 
UM*»  new  movement*  ID  th«-  ti.  i.-l,t  and 
.*«•  cin-rj,;ier  ninl  whence  thme  new 
ftj.|-h'  v.  .  •(.•.  nti<i  ttM»<i  of  the  o»n»unt  Hutu 
•  '  '  I-  nl  in  t!i-  t)."ii  -ht  ami  emotive 

cncrpc*    uf    n.iifl  •      C<  •  AM  «i    ooot 

»n*w,  r»  thAt  I  i,,\  «  :»'.  in  the  exrrtrite  of  the 


my  mrtA  .-I"  Att*  niioti.  ftxing.  limiting  • 

ftlfl  ftn..ti.>im  t«.  the  •rlvrirtl  topic*      1  rh 

n<>  Inw  of  thought,  i  union.   I  rrtMte 

IK  i  new  forru  ur  mental  em-rgy,  but  the  will- 

elu-r^y  with  wiurli  n.\  <   ;     .•    i  i  .... 

in  Ir  ••«-!..  in.  •l.-t.  riuniAUii  the  art-  of  «Uentiun, 

originnting.   continuing,   or  »u-|«-n«lin^   them 

In  ihU  freedom  of  the  will-energy  I  Uvc  do. 

miniun  uver  all  f  «••  iit.il  IK  • 

applitMti..?.  «.  U-M  ^  and  en«U.     In  virtue  of  thi< 

dominion  over  my  own  action*.  I  am  n-<»|»i.u- 

»ihlo    fur  tin  la    .'»;.  It:      i  :      t 

Knvinmed  l>y  necemitien,  and  under  mat 
ltmiUtion«.  tiien*  i»  yet  a  sphere  in  whicii 
We  arv  the  ma.%tvni  of  ..ur  own  action*,  ami 
can  U-M  nil  tho  n  ^  kt  v  :•;.•.  of  nature  to 
do  our  will  and  work  for  our  «elf-c)uMen  endu 
It  i-  the  u«w,  not  tho  etUtcnce  of  energy  for 
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which  we  are  responsible.  The  stored  up 
energy  in  that  caged  tiger  would  necessarily 
go  forth  in  the  destruction  of  that  child  now 
gazing  on  it,  and  that  tiger  is  not  responsible. 
But  let  a  man  open  the  door  of  that  cage, 
and  liberate  the  tiger-energy  and  the  child 
be  slain,  he  is  to  blame.  Why?  The  freedom 
of  will-energy  in  the  man  is  the  reason. 

Finally,  I  have  conceded  the  idea  of  force 
or  energy  to  physical  scientists,  of  which  they 
make  so  much  in  their  expositions  of  the 
universe.  But  where  do  they  get  the  idea  of 
force,  energy,  cause,  which,  though  apparently 
sometimes  denied,  must  yet  be  read  in  between 
the  lines  of  their  speculations  ?  They  cannot 
get  it,  as  we  have  seen,  from  being  spectators 
of  invariable  antecedents  and  consequents  in 
the  external  world.  Nor  is  it  found  in  the 
"  animal  nisus  "  of  muscular  resistance  alone. 
For  whence  the  muscular  tension  to  resist? 
Where  is  it  known  ?  It  is  in  consciousness 
when  I  know  myself  as  resisting  in  my  will- 
energy,  conscious  that  I  am  able  to  continue 
or  suspend  the  resistance.  Here,  again,  we 
find  that  force,  energy,  or  cause,  whether  as 
a  fact  or  as  a  causal  judgment,  is  a  contribution 
of  mind  by  which  the  true  interpretation  of 
man  and  the  universe  is  possible,  and  in  the 
truest  sense  scientific. 
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PR  AFTER    IX. 
or  wiu.  AXI>  MOTIVE*. 


Art  u*e«l  in  iht*  controversy.  th«-  irrm  motive 
n  <toin<-w)i«i  uml  .i}»U'»u<t.  and  tlmn  f..r»-  mi*- 
It  r.-j-rrv,  to  IKJ  mrrfulty  .!«  lui«^l, 
iu  ii.i'Auin^  krj.t  within  it-  |»n-|-  r  limit*. 
Kvcn  th'i--  who  have  .1  !\  -.-.•-  -I  tlio  frrr.|<.m 
nf  the  will  lia\  ••  -j>  k.  n  with  Home  rnnfti%ion 
iv«y«r»linjf  tn-.tiv.  -  By  hU  utmng'  cnmm«^n 
M«niie.  »  I.  zi  !•  -ii-.-.  in.  1  t!»«'  trao  tmturv*  nf 
motive,  yet  }»••  i.\\l-*\  in  con»i9t**ntlv  w«irkin(; 
nut  hU  idea.  In  his  Origin  •//.'•»/.  Arvhl  I*!M.|I 
King  nii*a|»jirrht*ntl«»  tho  nature  of  m.-tivr*. 
ntxl  n|MMikt  of  the  RtrtmgTAt  motive  BJI  «!*»j».-n- 
•  i  •  •  on  Uie  will  Klwanln  ukc«  full  ailvanla^* 
of  the  prevailing  omftiMun  in  the  UM*  «*f  the 
t«  rm.  much  to  the  divttlvanUgc  of  hi«  oppn- 
nntt«.  What.  then.  U  the  meaning  of  the 
t-  •  -u  nt<»tive,  and  what  i«  its  reUtion  to  the 
will  ami  it.«t  volition*  f  In  reply,  I  demre  In 
mnkc  the  following  remark*  :- 

I.  The  U«nn  motive,  with  it*  anal«»gie*  and 

int«»  the  m*ntnl 
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from  the  physical  sphere  of  things.  In  physics, 
motive  denotes  that  which  moves,  or  has  a 
tendency  to  move,  and,  if  strong  enough,  is, 
in  fact,  the  cause  of  motion.  The  term  motive, 
when  thus  used,  carries  in  the  very  centre  of 
its  meaning  the  idea  of  a  proper  cause— causal 
necessitation  of  given  movements.  When, 
therefore,  this  term  motive  is  transferred  to 
mind  and  mental  processes,  it  brings  with  it 
the  idea  of  a  dynamic  momentum,  or  strictly 
causal  force  determinating  the  will  and  its 
choices  and  actions,  just  as  steam  is  the 
motive  which  determinates  all  the  movements 
in  the  engine  and  attached  machinery.  The 
term  thus  gives  a  false,  mechanic  analogy, 
and  a  very  misleading  cluster  of  associations, 
so  that  we  conceive  motive  as  a  proper  cause 
necessarily  determinating  the  will  and  its  acts. 
It  is  this  conception  of  the  nature  of  motives 
and  their  relation  to  acts  of  the  will  on 
which  the  whole  argument  of  Edwards  on  this 
question  is  based.  He  assumes  throughout 
his  argument  that  motive,  as  applied  to  acts 
of  will,  must  mean  the  same  as  when  it  is 
applied  to  matter.  If  this  one  assumption 
is  removed,  his  reasonings  become  a  huge 
ignoratio  elenchi. 

From  the   physical  analogies  contained  in 
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lli«-  t«  rm  motive.  an-1  •  ;  •  i  .y  fn-m  iU  uaagv 
M  denoting  that  whi-'u  •  ;•  l.-rnuriea  or  cauae* 
th«-  will  to  act  aa  it  doc*.  it  mitrht  be  well 
if  the  term  were  altop  •';•;:  i  Thia, 

however,  ituiy  not,  a*  \  ••!,  be  powublc,  a*  the 
tenn  U  M>  firmly  wUblMhed  in  current  »perch. 
But  if  it  U  ntill  UMtl.  u  no  doubt  it  will  be, 
it  •••!,•!,  i  to  be  u«c«l  a«  ilcnotin^.  *).•  n  ..; 
to  mind,  what  it  demotes  when  «j'j«h"l  to 
matter.  In  both  cane*  it  ought  to  nv-an 
-imply  an  I  without  r«  ««-r%  ati-.n  »r  an  j  my. 
the  i"n  -,-r  cattM  of  movrtnent  in  mind  aa  of 
movement  in  matter.  Tlien  all  will  be  clear, 
and  all  <|ue«ti<m»  of  n-  --;ty  frr>tl<»m.  and 


-:.  their  pt 

2.  The    term    m«  ••  ;•          .    .»•« 

the  |.i..j.  r  <-an-  .  r  ii:-  t.tal  m  -iv.-ment*.  can 
be  correctly  applii-d  only  to  Uie  determination 
uf  intellectual  atnl  >  1  fttaten,  but  Dot 

to  the  will  and  it*  volition*. 

In  it  H  in.  .!.:n  .-  and  uia^e.  the  term  motive 
wa>i  itha|>cd  in  acrnrdancu  witli  tho  old  and 
f«l-M«  j.«.y<  h..  ;...,•  y  which  Uu^ht  tlmt  our  tuenUU 
f««  uhu-H  were  twofol<l  c.nly,  -con*i*ting  in  the 
intellect  and  tho  will.  Some  Necemitamna, 
in  »j*-nkih^  of  in-.  live,  give  promioenoe  to 
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the  intellectual  side,  saying  that  the  last  judg 
ment  of  the  practical  intellect  with  its  repre 
sentation  of  the  good  or  evil,  necessarily 
determines  the  will  to  choose  as  it  does. 
Others,  like  Edwards,  give  prominence  to  the 
emotional  side.  While  they  admit  that  "in 
some  sense  the  will  always  follows  the  last 
dictate  of  the  understanding,"  yet  it  is  only 
as  the  understanding  presents  what  is  felt 
as  good,  most  agreeable  at  present,  that  its 
dictates  or  judgments  have  the  force  of  motive, 
or  determine  the  will.  Hence  the  well-known 
dictum  of  Edwards,  "The  will  is  always  de 
termined  by  the  strongest  motive,"  and  this 
motive  he  defines  as  "the  most  agreeable  nt 
present."  He  gives  his  best  and  final  expres 
sion  of  opinion  in  the  proposition, — "The  will 
always  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good  is." 
But  whether  the  first  place  in  motive  is  given 
to  the  intellectual  or  emotional  side,  both 
are  the  same  in  principle,  and  result  in  an 
absolute  causal  determination  of  all  mental 
states — motives  being  the  proper  causes.  Ac 
cording  to  this  theory,  the  order  of  sequence 
is:  (1.)  Objects,  as  the  motive  cause,  determine 
in  the  intellect  the  perceptions  and  judgments 
of  them  as  good  or  evil.  (2.)  These  perceptions 
and  judgment-,  as  motive-cause,  determine 
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in  UN)  will  <ie»in*  or  avenriona,  liken  or  di-- 
like»,  iv.    (9.)    Tboao  deairea  which  an*  the 
•.  :  'tiijMl  or  the  moat  agreeable,  aa  motive* 
catt*e.  determine    the   will    to  chooao  or  out 
to    chooae,    to    act    or    not    to    act.      Tbua, 
on  the  |  iiiu.-ij.  '.-••%  of  Ncrt«mitarian«,  ilio  t.-nn 
motive  i*  con^Utt-ntly   uw«l  an  tloncitin^  the 
I.I.'J-T   cau%>   of  all   niovemcnU   in  thuu^ht, 
«^.  au«l  ch"i  v.  |»ri«u.trily  l-y 

tho  ul»jecU  which  |irc«ent  Utcin»vlve«.  Tli.« 
final  rntult  U  an  a^  l'il«-  -I  »i  in  all 

mental  an  well  M  in  all  iuaU*rial  uiovemrnU 
Hut  if  that  in  tho  cane,  on  wli.it  |>ruici|>lc  :  . 
man  tT*|ton«il>l«-  for  hit  moveroenU,  and  matter 
!•«  not  for  it-.  ninco  both  alike  ane  rattmlly 
lii-o  -x«itaU-«l  to  lv  as  they  art*,  ami  tlo  n< 

t  lu-y  «1"  '• 

ll.it  IVH  we  lia\«-  air.  a«ly  ^  •  u.  tl»«-  cunvct 
»ti«l  now  ^t-nerally  rt^oeived  |Mycltolog>*  ^i\v.> 
a  tlipt  f.»l  I  clanniHcatitin  of  mental  |mwerx 
or  cncrgie*.—  th.«  iuUlligenoe.  or  thought 
energy;  th*«  aciwbility,  or  emotion  eovqp-: 
nml  tho  will,  or  volition  onvrgy.  Now,  while 
we  grant  that  the  term  motive,  a*  oame  of 
movement,  with  iu  mechanic  analo^ie*.  may 
bo  applied  to  the  movementN  in  thought 
an  1  emotion,  yot  it  ou^ht  to  bo  rigorooaly 

• 
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extended  to  the  will.  The  will-energy  itself 
is  the  proper  cause  determinating  its  own 
movements.  Motives  and  their  resultant 
movements  terminate  on  and  within  the 
intelligence  and  sensibility,  and  extend  no 
further  in  necessary  sequence.  The  final 
feelings  of  greatest  pain  or  pleasure,  inclina 
tion  or  disinclination,  desire  or  aversion,  and 
all  the  urgencies  of  soul  involved  in  these, 
are  final  effects  in  consciousness,  and  must 
for  ever  remain  such,  till  some  new  move 
ment  is  originated  relative  to  them,  and 
determinates  changes  concerning  them.  Even 
infinite  thought  and  feeling  as  such  are  only 
infinite  possibilities  immanent  in  knowledges 
and  emotions,  and  in  themselves  do  not  cause 
or  determinate  action  and  things  done.  It 
is  the  will-energy  alone  which  determinates 
action  on  the  possibilities  contained  in  thought 
and  emotion,  and  converts  them  from  things 
known  and  felt  into  things  done,  facts.  Hence, 
we  contend  that  motives  taken  as  meaning- 
proper  causes  of  movement  do  not  and  cannot 
apply  to  choices  or  acts  of  will. 

It,  therefore,  seems  to  us  that  accuracy  of 
thought  demands  a  recasting  of  terms  in  this 
controversy,  so  that  we  may  have  terms  pro 
perly  descriptive  of  the  threefold  mental 
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rn-Ttfi.".  an-l  their    phenomena.     Tin-**  trrraa 
are  furnUhe.1  by  the  correct  psychology  now 

rally  .-V  t  rptcd.     In  all  rational  voluntary 
action,  w»  have—  <l  )  Th<<  i-  r-  :.i  /.:,..    \,  itli  iu 


With  iU  «!•  -UTIIHI.  it.  1  !•  •  •  •  i 
•vrrHt«io«.  |Miin-»  rui'l  pi.  Jt-»tir.  *  nn<l  urgBDQJtl 
in  ^-i»«  ml.  an  indttetmfHU.  or  <•!»•/«  ;  (S.)  the 
will,  or  oxcrtive  energy,  with  iU  determinating 
choicn.  or  thing.  ,|,,nr.  The^  definition*  or 
explanation*,  if  we  --ill  rvtain  the  U»nu  motive 
with  it*  material  ami  dynamic  a*noriat:  n. 
will  lca<l  -.-.  t  .  ;  tn  the  raucaJ  ilotiT 

inination  of  thought  an«l  fi^litiK  l»y  their 
object*,  hut  not  to  tl  .-  will  and  ita  choiet* 
or  action*. 

3.  AH  now  explained,  motive*  «.  -m  !!••.!  nre 
not  the  citu»F*t  but  arv  only  the  preirqutnite 
rtni./i.'i'i.iM  of  volition  or  choice  in  the  will- 
energy.  Wo  have  ju»t  «-  n  that  the  U»rm 
"  motivca/'  if  uaod  at  all,  ought  to  bt  rwitri-  •  i 
to  the  int«  .  ility  with  their 

oontctit*.  A*  *uch.  inotivea  are  not  llie  OUMtt 
of  volition.  What,  th«  n.  U  their  relation  to  the 
will-4-neryy  and  ita  choice*  or  action*  f  They 
an*  the  j«t>n  .jumit.  rational  nu.|  »  motional  ron* 
presenting  m  '  •  which 
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the  will-energy  may  or  may  not  choose  and 
determinate  into  fact, — a  something  done, 
internal  or  external. 

The  distinction  between  cause  and  its  con 
ditions  is  of  radical  importance  in  this 
controversy.  It  has  often  been  lost  sight  of, 
and  the  result  has  been  not  a  little  confusion. 
The  celebrated  principle  known  as  "  The 
sufficient  reason "  necessarily  ran  the  ideas 
of  causes  and  conditions  together.  The  same 
thing  was  done  by  the  division  of  causes  into 
efficient,  material,  formal,  final,  &c.  According 
to  these  formula)  of  thought,  everything  which 
had  any  connection  whatsoever,  whether 
negative  or  positive,  in  the  doing  of  a  thing, 
was  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  cause.  But 
such  boundless  elasticity  in  the  meaning  of  a 
term  could  result  only  in  confusion  of  thought 
and  language. 

This  is  conspicuously  seen  in  the  great 
Edwards  himself.  His  whole  argument  on 
cause  relative  to  the  will  is  vitiated,  and 
bewilders  both  himself  and  his  readers,  by 
the  use  he  makes  of  the  term  cause  as  mean 
ing  anything  and  everything,  negative  or 
positive,  which  has  to  do  with  what  comes 
to  pass.  In  proving  that  acts  of  will  require 
a  cause,  he  proves  nothing  which  needs  proof 
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to  any  «ane  mind.  Tbe  j-.int  U,  what  is 
tho  CHUM?  of  act*  of  will  f  In  trying  to  pru\« 

•   it}..    \* !.: 

otiUide  the  will.  h-  rUim*  unlimited 
freedom  in  the  tn«  AHID^  ami  UM  of  th.-  trnu 
auuw.  In  l*art  II..  Section  3,  of  hi«  /N'/uiry, 
KdwanU  MJT*,  "  I  •ometimm  use  the  word 

r-v   ;-«•    in  tli'.i   II.   ,'.:•  \ 

either  natural  or  n» -ml  |-»»itiv«'  «.r  n<  ^ti\r. 
on  which  an  event*  cither  a  thing,  or  Uiv 
manner  nu«l  rircoinalaiior*  of  a  tbiog,  to 

:i-lv   that    it    w   the    ^"un-l    an«!    rr*.v»n. 
cither  in  whole  or  in  part,  why  it  i«.  rather 
than  not ;  <>r  why  it  U  a«  it  U,  rather  than 
olherwi«t» ;  or,  in  otht-r  wortK  an\     . 
with  which  a  onn»<*|Ucnt  event  U  noconoc^ 
Uiat  it  tnily  l»i-long«  to  th«  n»uw>n  why  the 
pro|io»ition  whit  h  atfinan  th«t  event  in  tntc. 
whether  it  IUM  any  j-t«it»\ .    influence1  or  not  " 
Accnnlin^  to  tlii*.  a  cim*0  may  Iw  anyt? 
and  ••%  «-i\  t  '•••.•  or  nothing    To  ATOMIC  oonrcti}. 
in^  cau<M!  on  •»  :  li  tcna«  U  wonw  than  uaelcvi. 
for  even-thinjj  in  the  ui.iver*e  may  •      :      >•    i 
to  be  a  catt<M<  of  volition  -.\.- 

••  whether  it  ha-,  any  |M»itive  influence  or  not" 
It  i*  the  principle  of  "the  »uflicicnt  rcamm" 

n*a«l,  cotifoumlin^  "  rwi>«»HH  "  in  I«»gic  with 

9 
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concrete  causes  and  their  effects  in  the  nature 
of  things. 

We  therefore  must  restrict  the  term  cause 
to  its  proper  meaning,  as  denoting  "  efficient 
cause."  But  for  the  confounding  latitude  of 
meaning  given  to  the  term  cause  by  Edwards 
and  others,  there  is  and  can  be  no  difficulty 
as  to  the  cause  of  volition,  and  the  relation 
of  knowledges  and  emotions  to  it.  The  will- 
energy  inherent  in  the  very  soul  itself  is  the 
one  sole  cause  which  originates  the  fact- 
existence  of  volition.  Knowledges  and  emotions 
are  the  prerequisite  conditions,  which  do  not 
necessitate  the  choices,  but  only  present  the 
means,  opportunities,  or,  in  a  word,  the  possi 
bilities,  which  the  will-energy  may  determinate 
into  facts,  things  done. 

This  distinction  between  a  proper  cause  and 
its  requisite  conditions  is  well  known.  No 
cause  exerts  its  specific  energy  in  a  vacuum. 
It  must  have  the  appropriate  materials  on  which 
to  work  and  expend  its  special  causal  energy, 
that  is,  it  must  have  means,  opportunities,  as 
tools  to  work  with.  Without  these, the  cause  has 
nothing  to  do,  and  nothing  to  do  that  nothing 
with,  and  nothing  multiplied  by  nothing  is 
nothing  for  ever.  Oxygen  is  a  substance 
charged  with  a  causal  energy  in  its  very 
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nalurv.  but  if  j-i.it. «1  iti  •  tfttiiuiii.  *A  UIM..II- 
•  liii--n'-l  by  oilier  luUunoeft,  it  of  countc 
.  .:.n-'t  do  anything  or  j-roJuoo  an  et&ct 

(tive    It    the    IneAlii    ui.'l  ill    (ho 

.HI   I     Jt    • 

i  han^-4  whiih  no  other  »ul»Unco  ever  tloc*. 
nn«i  thc*u  «ro  rtfecU  of  which  it  U  tho  ono 

ji».j««r   C«UM?  .  *M>   uith    the    other  -ul^tAHcem, 

.  I***  iu    .  --.  ,ii.    phfiioiuena  a*  tu  u«rn 

•    •  :    j:     ;     •         &t  cUy  an-l  -truw   W«TD 

rendition*     ;  i«-     t  •     l-n.  ku»aku.^    in 

t    l>ut   (lt<-\    were   i>->t   tho  oauaoi  of  thr 

it;'*.*    U-iu^    ma  !••      Tl».il    cAtifto    wa«i    fuund 

in  the  men  of  I  -t.i.  :      Tin-  i-n.  k making  cauac 

in   1-i.M  1.  wlirii  uiio-tnliiidUdl.  h.1-1  no  moMM^ 

o|t|K>rtunity,  or    tonU  to   work   with.       Hut 

tlmu^h  UMV  o.n.hti.,n%  wort*  BUpplicO,  it  ili.l 

n  . i   nocc^virily  follow   that   brick*  would  ho 


written  .  yo*   hatul.  tnunrlc*.  nerve*,  arv   not 
tin-   '•'.<!".   of    thU   writing;   \--.i    kt 
emotion  art*  n»t  th>-  I  «.ni*«-.     All  then 

arv  only  ua-.n.H  <»|>|».ttu:.it<<- ..  j»  ^-.;)  .itiic*. 
t<*ii<liUotiH  j-tvi,  jiu-jt.-  (.»  tho  wuicij.r^s  in 
n»««.  producing  tho  Hnal  mult  Thtu,  taking 
the  tvtiu  cauje  in  iU  j  ;  •,  •  *<. n»*',  it  u>u*l  be 
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conditioned  by  means,  opportunities,  and  possi 
bilities  according  to  its  nature,  and  then  it 
lays  hold  of  them,  and  by  its  causal  energy  co 
ordinates  them,  and  determinates  them  into  some 
final  effect.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  proper 
efficient  causes  ought  to  be  sharply  discrimin 
ated  from  their  conditions;  clearness  of  thought 
demands  this.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  these 
conditions,  means,  opportunities,  possibilities, 
used  or  applied  by  the  cause,  become  con- 
causes,  contributing  their  own  phenomena  to 
the  complex  results.  Nevertheless  they  are 
all,  in  the  case  supposed,  determinated  by  the 
true  efficient  cause  which  originated  and  con 
trols  the  entire  series  of  movements  terminat 
ing  in  some  final  effect. 

Having  made  these-  needful  distinctions 
between  causes  in  general  and  their  pre 
requisite  conditions,  we  are  enabled  to  answer 
some  questions  raised  by  Necessitarians  con 
cerning  the  relation  of  so-called  motives  to 
the  acts  of  the  will.  Motives  so-called, 
whether  taken  as  the  last  judgments  of  the 
practical  intellect,  or  as  the  most  agreeable, 
most  desired  in  feeling,  are  only  prerequisite 
conditions  furnishing  the  means,  methods,  and 
ends,  as  possibilities  of  choice  by  the  will- 
energy  as  the  proper  cause.  The  will-energy 


moon  or  *iu.  AXD  norm-  li.'« 

originate  tbt  otw  mortmtnu,  whether  in 
ternal  or  external,  which  accept  ur  rejoct  tl.- 
rraimu*  in  tho  inlelligvnor,  «u-l  tho  «Icsir«-» 
inclination*.  Arc.,  in  tl  lily.  Tlic  mind, 

or  tho  man  hiiu*eif.  in  tho  unity  of  •«  !f « «-n 
nciouftnen*,   ami    a»    ever    j  rr««  nl    in   hiii 
contain*   within    Liin-"  It     rnti'.nnl.    • 
••nrr^i.  i   and    thrir    cnnUnU,   pr»i«fitin^   tlic 
corulitiont    or  mean*.    inrlh«»U    AH  I    •  >   !  .    <» 
j-.v%jl.ilitin    to    \-     •!•  i.r.    ami     1 «-,-  nu-    fnrtA 
He  aU»  cunUin*  o»n>iciuuoly    within   huu*r!f 
tho  will-cn«-rtf)*.  a*  a  j-r»»p  r  c.vi»«\  frtM-  in  act 
or  not  to  a.  t.   an- 1   l!.«  r.  f   r.-    I  .  <  \u*.     .  r    nut 
to  catiM  any  unit  of  the    plural    p&fmil-ilitira 
f:;  :.;•},.  -1  in  th  -•;  s-l.t  and  rntoUort 

If  it  in  mill,  the  c|ttc*tion  ii  n<>(.  why  •]>+* 
tho  will  net,  toil,  why  •!•••»  it  net  thtM  an«l  not 
othrrwi»c.  or  why  «l«>r%  il  go  in  thU  rather 
ih.ui  in  thnt  tlin-rtion  I  Tho  i-  j  !v  r  what 
tlo  you  mean  l-y  that  «rA^  f  I  •  you  m«-«n 
fur  what  u-n»  -I. «.  or  fur  what  end«  ^  Th«  n 
u .  j-.int  you  to  the  int.  !!i^. m ,•  n<  furnishing 
ili-  knowledge*.  jud^mrnU.  or  miton*  why 
the  wiiU-nerxy  acU  a*  it  dor*.  If  you  mean 
hy  thai  "vtiyf"  for  what  fovlingt  of  |«in  or 
pli ju»urv,  dc»irr  or  av«.r«i<»n,  n^r«-val-U'ne%%  or 
'.ui-n* .:.  f  Wo  direct  y«»u  to  the 
or  emotive  energy,  with  iu  vinutioot,  i 
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and  urgencies  of  feeling  as  furnishing  the 
emotional  inducements  on  account  of  which 
the  will  acted  as  it  did  and  not  otherwise. 
If,  however,  you  mean  "why?"  in  the' sense 
of  what  cause  produced,  originated  this  act 
and  not  others  equally  possible?  The  answer 
is,  the  will-energy,  conditioned  by  the  con 
tents  of  the  intelligence  and  sensibility,  as  a 
free  cause,  determinated  that  one  choice,  ex 
cluding  others  equally  possible. 

We  have  freely  and  fully  conceded  the 
necessity  of  knowledges,  judgments,  and 
reasons  in  the  intelligence,  and  also  the  ne 
cessity  and  great  influence  of  emotional 
urgencies  in  the  sensibility.  The  one  supplies 
the  facts,  judgments,  methods,  and  ends,  the 
other  furnishes  feelings,  painful  or  pleasant, 
often  very  urgent ;  and  both  conjointly  or  sepa 
rately  present  the  conditions  and  possibilities 
of  rational  moral  action.  Synthetically  viewed 
the  mind,  or  the  man  himself,  is  never  in  a 
state  of  indifference  concerning  what  may  or 
may  not  be  done.  More  or  less  he  knows  and 
feels  what  may  or  may  not  be  done,  arid 
why.  But  knowing  and  feeling,  even  though 
infinite,  never  in  themselves  can  go  further 
than  what  is,  may  be,  or  ought  to  be.  It  is 
the  mind,  or  the  man  himself  in  his  will- 
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energy  that  determinate*  certain  units  of  tho 
If,  finall,  it  U  obected  that  if  thouht*  and 


at   all,   it   may    bo   ea«ily    ftU|>poMsl  tliat  tl  c 

lit  \-  no  incrmaed  that  it  w« 
OTtrpower  tho  will,  aivl  n«Te**arily  «l«-t«  rniin«' 
it  ;  yea.  that  even*  degree  of  infloeooe  braoght 
to  lv«r  on  the*  mind  pi  *J|Mf  ItfMMklljr  dm> 
iU  fnt^l«»iu,  an<l  if  only  «tn>ntf  «-noo|»h  w 
totally  di-ittroy  it.     I  '     aiHWpr  t.»  UiU  ohjer. 
tion  t«,  tlial  ih-  intliuMtcr  -j-.kt-n  of  i«  on  an«l 
within  the  intrlli^rnw  an-l  \.whirh 

h«\.-  no  rau<uil  n-l.iti  -n  to  th«  will,  and  do 
not  ..|--rnt-  on  it  am>niin<;  t»  tho  law*  of 
mechanic*  If.  howrvcr,  t'  (/!,t,  and  feeling 
do  ..\  .  r|«.\\.  r  the  will,  and  tb*  man  U  hel; 
befi»rv  the  ni*h  «»f  thought*,  f-^lin^i,  an«l  im-. 
i»i«tibl<*  ih»l<i.  t»«i-  \\"  ii  cither  in  a  «tatr  «*f 
in-  |>anic  or  madn««vt  it«H«lf  —  «  mentnl 

and  moral  chann  .  \i-t»  and  the  normal  titan 
14  f»r  the    time   being  cm«h««l.  and    rati 


4  Motive*  w>-calle<i.  in  rrlation  to  lh««  will, 
are  n«>t  only  |>rt*n*qui«it«  con«lition«  l»tit  ans 
•lao  end*  or  atin«i  on  which  it  dctcrminatr*  ita 
action.  Thi«  «e«tm  to  !>»•  Uic  «|M*ciai  relation 
which  motive*,  comfctttng  uf  rvprwMtMftoat 
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of  the  true  and  false  in  thoughts,  and  of  the 
painful  and  pleasant  in  feeling,  sustains  to  the 
will-energy.  Objects  now  known  and  felt 
as  true  and  good,  or  false  and  evil  in  con 
sciousness,  are  the  objects,  aims,  or  ends  on 
which  the  will-energy  determines  its  action, 
and  originates  changes  and  new  relations  be 
tween  the  mind  and  them.  Within  the  thought- 
energy  and  within  the  emotion-energy,  these 
objects  may  be  called  motives,  producing  as 
causes  movements  of  thought  and  feeling. 
But  these  objects,  known  and  felt  as  good  or 
evil,  are  final  ends  or  final  causes  relative  to 
will-energy,  on  which  its  action  terminates, 
choosing  or  refusing  them,  acting  in  agreement 
or  non-agreement  with  them.  Hence  the 
knowledge  of  the  best  possible  and  the  desire 
of  the  summum  bonum,  whether  in  the  in 
finite  or  finite  mind,  are  not  causal  motives 
determining  the  choice  of  God  or  man;  but 
are  non-causal  final  ends,  determinated  in 
facts,  things  done,  by  the  will-energy,  as  the 
efficient  cause.  It  is  truly  said,  therefore, 
that  man's  moral  acts,  conduct,  and  character 
must  be  judged  according  to  his  motives; 
because  these  motives  in  thought  and  feeling- 
contain,  relative  to  the  will,  the  aims,  ends 
freely  chosen  and  determinated  into  facts  by 
the  will-energy  itself. 


or  WRL  A*I>  Linomr. 


rilAPTRR  X. 

or  win    AND  i.iBrt 


Is     thti    tlUcwtoioti    the    t«  rtn«»    liberty   ami 

«-n«  r^y  a»  the  cattM  of  volition.  Their  mean- 
tog  mttitt  th«-r»  f-.r.  lw  r«  't  r»rtc«  1  to  the  •phcrv 
of  cautAliot).  Tho  nccn«it4t.<«  «>r  librrtic*  in 
ti><-  •  n\  .  «ul*«ijuci»t* 

of  choice*  arv  dUtinct  from  the  quention  of 
th<-  will-energy  U-in^  exempt  from  rau-wil 
The  <)Ue*lion  U  Mtnply  thU  — 
ncr^y  »  '•••!  l*>  ch-"»ic  a«« 

it  •  :.  -  -.  ftn  1  not  oth«TwtM%  cir  U  it  fnw  in  iU 
rhoicTA  f  We  atiirnt  the  latter.  \  •  •  •  v-iurinm 
nllinn  the  foniier. 

ThoM  who  ftrtinn  thai  the  will-energy  in 
ncct-mitaUtl  in  all  it*  choice*,  oooniai  of  two 
main  cUvM-4  .  — 

fin4.  Then-   are   thoao   who,  acconling  to 
their  cAiiouA  of  physical  scicno-.  »lcny  all  con 
tingency  or  liberty  in  acts  of  tin-  will-eneijy, 
ami  nsftcrt  that,  in  all   iU  net',  it  i^  Mitjoct  l-> 
the  nvcc*iitiv«  of  cau^Alion.     Kxprv^ly  un-l.-r- 
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taking  to  interpret  the  phenomena  of  mind  in 
terms  of  matter,  their  great  principle  in  inter 
preting  all  mental  and  material  phenomena 
is  the  unbroken  continuity  of  force.  The  last 
sequent  in  every  series  of  changes  is,  accor 
dingly,  the  quantitative  equivalent  of  the  force 
expended  by  the  last  causal  antecedent. 
Changes  in  matter  and  mind  are  alike  mere 
counters  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  force 
transmitted  from  one  link  to  another  in  an 
eternal  chain.  Human  choice  is,  therefore,  the 
last  sequent  of  the  last  antecedent  molecular 
movement  of  the  universe  in  the  direction  of 
the  brain  and  mind.1  Adhering  to  their  canons 
of  physical  science,  these  scientists  consistently 
deny  all  proper  responsibility  in  man,  and 
regard  him  at  once  in  body,  and  mind,  and 
character,  as  the  evolved  product  of  the  inter 
minable  past.  They,  indeed,  say  a  man  is  free 
when  he  can  do  as  he  pleases  or  chooses.  But 
they  also  at  once  say,  that  this  admission  of 
freedom  raises  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
his  pleasing  or  choosing.  This  origin  of  his 
pleasing  or  choosing,  they  consistently  declare, 

1  See  Maudsley's  Physiology  of  Mind,  chap.  vii.  His 
definition  of  liberty  and  Edwards',  and  his  general  appro 
val  of  Edwardian  theory  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  note  of 
warning  to  all  theological  Necessitarians, 


151 

.    >•  i 


of  man  conwqoently  deny  to  him  all  proper 
moral  rr^nonMbilit  v,  and  *  •  i  nn<l  nil  hi* 

act*  on  th-    |-Uii«-  «•!"  IUA'  I  or  t-vil.  «o 

that  hti  conduct  w  <iini{>ly  u<*-ful  or  injurioin. 
Hkf  fmiil  or  poi^ni.  «n«l  U  worthy  of  |>nu<w<  •  r 
bUmo  only  an  tl-y  arv. 

We  h«vo  already  M^n  that   thU   -lynain'-- 
theory  of  all  mcnul  phenomena  i*  c>xpim»ly 
contrn«lirt«-.l  l»y  the  f»rt-«  of  human  con-witMi* 
HCK«.  and  th«  moral  jud-tnrnt«  of  0*  race. 

th.-ir  rat 

of  jthy^iral  uricncc  Mtt^rlv  break  «luwn  wh«n 
coowHoujincfla  nn.-r/. «.  ami  that  all  molecular 
in. .\.  MI.  lit*    fail    to   amount   for   iU  e*«»i 
cont^nU,  and  r«prcially.  fail  to  account  for  th  • 

roovcmcnU  in  the  organirat.  T«>  th«m  thi* 
in  an  unsolved  and  in«w»l«l4c  mywtcry.  Their 
•wu-ntinV  th«-«>nk'  *»\rlu«|«-^  tin-  tnmt  i. 
farU  in  Uie  univcrar  r».ntAin«««l  in  the  »irlf. 
cnntciou*  man  himvlf.  Liko  tailora.  they 
dUijjenlly  luwy  theium-U-i-n  with  the  orvmnUm 
and  iU  envin>nmcnU,  Init  have  nothing  to 
aay  of  the  inner  man  him*0f — a  free  re*poa* 
Mole  njj.-nt  conditioned,  yet  nut  ahaolutcly 

: 
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Second,  Theological  and  ethical  Necessi 
tarians,  while  affirming  the  necessitation  of 
the  will-energy  in  all  its  volitions,  strongly 
assert  the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  man. 
They,  indeed,  speak  in  terms  of  mind,  and 
not,  as  the  scientists  do,  in  terms  of  matter, 
yet  of  both  classes  the  essential  principle 
is  one  and  the  same.  Both  affirm  that  the 
human  will  is  determinated  by  antecedent 
causes  to  choose  as  it  does,  and  not  otherwise. 
Their  difference  in  terms  does  not  affect  the 
essential  principle  of  causal  necessitation  com 
mon  and  essential  to  both.  Theological  Ne 
cessitarians  maintain  that  the  will-energy  is 
determined  by  the  strongest  motive.  Whether 
consisting  in  the  last  judgment  of  the  practical 
intellect,  or  the  last  dictate  of  the  under 
standing,  or  reasons,  or  prevailing  inclinations 
and  passions,  or  whatever  is  most  agreeable  at 
present,  this  strongest  motive,  considered  as  a 
proper  cause,  determinates  the  will-energy  to 
choose  as  it  does,  so  that  all  things  considered 
it  is  impossible  for  it  to  choose  otherwise. 
Thus  the  scientists  and  theological  and  ethical 
Necessitarians,  by  different  methods,  arrive  at 
the  same  result,  and  affirm  the  causal  necessi 
tation  of  the  will-energy  in  all  its  volitions  by 
the  strongest  motive. 
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But    while   the  ftcirntUU  ounM-  ntiy  •!•  i.y 
nil  rval   freedom  and  pro|»-r  •    t<> 

UMII.  it  it  far  otherwise  with  the  theologian 
and  moialM.  Th-  y  AI.  o>n«t  rained  t-.  affirm 
man'*  freedom,  that  they  may  hate  a  rational 
for  hii  rtffponnihility  H«-i«-  cutnincno* 
their  inn.'. .-:»-•  ii!l».-uhi- 

What,  then.  i«  the  . . U-rty  or  In  oK.i,,  avnU-l 
to  man  by  tii  •'  ;i  -.1  aod  ethical  Ntcew- 
Urian^ '  Th-  ilctinitiun  of  human  freedom 
-•  i).  rnlly  -i\.  n  by  thorn,  M  t»  tin-  effort-  A 
man  i<  fully  ami  jtcrfcctly  frc«  or  at  liberty 
when  ho  U  fn«o  to  «!<•  ur  not  to  do.  to  act  or 
not  to  act.  a«  !>•  j-!  •<••••  thoonc*,  or  will-. 
lliat  hr  may  lie  thun  frrt-.  t>r  in  jmvirwiion  «»f 
liberty,  lli.-y  »ay  tliat  man  rvqutrtni  to  be 
exempt  from  n  tw«»f.»M  nccv*Mty  ~{1 )  From 
an  intrinsic  iu-cev«ily  of  nattin*.  rrndrrin^ 
eh»ice  a  inrrcly  phyiiirnl.  bnitUh.  blind  \. 
tiiy.  «•«  it  i*  in  irrational  animal*,  and  nut 
choice  arUing  out  of  a  prcvioui  ratiutial  jutlg- 
ment;  (£)  from  an  cxtrinaic  n«om»ity  <  f 
coaction  or  i*>-:iij- -i  .  ;i  r.  «<-tiotu 

without  our  will.  «>r  aj^innt  it.  and  thorcforo 
dotmyinj;  all  »|tonUnrity. 

According  to  Ixtcke  fr.v.l  ,m  cun»UU  in 
'  our  being  able  to  art  or  not  to  art  according 
at  wo  shall  oh- '••*••  or  \>iil."  Uut  we  must 
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bear  in  mind  that  Locke  held  that  this  "  choos 
ing,"  or  "  willing,"  was  necessarily  arid  causally 
determined  by  the  most  pressing  uneasiness, 
regarded  by  him  as  the  strongest  motive. 
His  admission,  that  the  mind  has  power  to 
suspend  the  execution  and  satisfaction  of  its 
desires,  and  that  this  power  of  suspension,  till 
further  inquiry  is  made,  "  is  the  source  of  all 
liberty,"  gives  no  real  liberty  after  all.  For 
to  will  or  choose  'the  suspension  of  action, 
requires  to  be  determined  by  the  greatest 
uneasiness  or  strongest  motive,  as  well  as  all 
other  Avills  and  choices.  This  source  of  all 
liberty  is  accordingly  as  much  under  the  sway 
of  a  causal  necessitation  as  any  other  choice 
or  act.  Hence,  in  his  formal  definition  of 
liberty,  he  places  it  in  our  ability  to  act  "  as 
we  shall  choose  or  will!' 

Proceeding  on  the  same  lines  as  those  of  his 
Necessitarian  theological  predecessors,  and  also 
of  Locke,  Edwards  describes  liberty  as  follows  : 
"  The  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  words 
freedom  and  liberty  in  common  speech,  is  power, 
opportunity,  or  advantage  that  any  one  has 
to  do  as  he  pleases,  or,  in  other  words,  his  being- 
free  from  hindrance  or  impediment  in  the  way 
of  doing  or  conducting  in  any  respect  as  he 
wills."  The  opposite  of  liberty,  he  says,  con- 
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ttrta  in  "  a  ti09voo  bftioff  hinomni  or  ttQAbw  to 
conduct  in  any  neapect  a*  be  will,  or  l*il§ 
uocaMiiAtc'i  to  do  oihcrwiv?."  U-t  th«  man 
came  by  bin  will  or  rboioo  bow  be  UIAV. 
KdwnnU  awcrU  tbat  "tlio  man  i-  fully  ami 
mg  to  iho  n>inui«n  an.l 
|>rim«rv  n-»ii«n  >•(  f  r- •  u  \» !  ,  :•  . 
M  to  <lo  00  A*  ptttu**,'  > 

It   U  cv:  t  \\li4t    )uu   bwtl    -  •    i    t'  At 


It >lh  mtrict  man  >  ft<f.l<>iu  to  In*  Wing  free, 
<>r  «l»l«-.  to  art  or  not  to  act  CM  If  pitMM, 

-.    .».'    «-A  —  k**-J.          "1   ! 

i-^-.inl  A.I  fal-M-,  AD. I  M  not  oonUining  any 
true  fr» .  «i  tu  to  man.  In  proof  of  thU  wo 
*  il  in  '.  ti.  f  HMUOIUI  — 

(I.)   Tlii«   Nwx^-.iurian   lbc<»ry    of  f»- 
lituiu  all  human  l"rr«  «i"iu  u»  tbc  man  •»  ) 
ir.  «•  ami  a)>le  to  •  i  •  or  not  to  do,  to  act  or  not  t*> 
act,  (M  hf  rAoow4.  »-i //*,  or  ;^  i  •«•*  The  cbooming. 
uii'.iiu'   :  :  to  <-\i«(  almuly. 

ami    then,  if  n-.lluM^    j.r«  .•     •  : 

unable  to  do  aa  /  km  •  •  .'••-,,  I  am  fully  and 
jicrffctly  frvr.  Tho  f»j'ht-r«  i>l  i»  llu  rr- 

forn  in  what  r«>me«  after,  wbat  lien  Iwyoml. 
•.-I,  'iti,'  \\ ..  .  .•  •  :  Hjtving  willed, 

•    «W  htft  I  .  I  a.  of  kit  /•  /« .ry 
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chosen,  or  pleased  to  write  these  words,  I  am 
fully  and  perfectly  free  when  nothing  prevents 
or  hinders  me  from  so  doing.  But  when  I 
have  willed,  chosen,  or  been  pleased  to  write 
these  words,  I  am  not  free  to  write  them  when 
I  have  no  pen,  no  ink,  no  paper,  no  eyesight, 
and  paralysis  in  my  right  hand.  The  freedom 
according  to  this  theory  is  freedom  in  what 
comes  after  choosing  and  willing,  what  is  in  the 
external  material  movements  of  my  organism 
and  its  environments.  Freedom  in  subsequent 
exterior  movements  as  results  or  effects  of 
choices,  will  ings,  or  pleasings,  never  touches 
the  real  point  at  issue,  concerning  the  freedom 
of  the  will-energy.  The  real  question  is  not, 
am  I  free  to  act,  or  not  to  act  in  spheres 
exterior  and  posterior  to  choice  ?  but  it  is,  am 
I  free  in  the  anterior  cltoosiny,  willing,  or 
volition  itself,  as  the  cause  of  the  resultant 
movements  in  mind,  body,  and  external  things? 
To  tell  me  that  I  am  free  to  do  as  /  choose,  is 
to  tell  me  nothing.  The  vital  point  of  the 
whole  question  is  this,  am  I  the  man  free 
to  choose,  or  not  to  choose,  and  so  be  free  not 
merely  in  the  sequents, —  deed  and  action, 
but  also  in  the  originant  antecedents, — choices 
or  volitions  ? 

(2.)    Though   the   centrally   vital   point  in 
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goad i DO  is  freedom  io  tbe  fimtipg,  willing. 
or  volition  iUrlf.  yet  the  theory  of  freedom 
we  Arc  o.niul-  rii»4  cxprwwly  excludes  all 
consideration  of  how  a  man  come*  to  hare 
hi*  choice*,  or  is  be»t  pleased  with  a  thing. 
The  theory  restrict*  frwioni  to  the  results  of 
choior.  Thi»  ft  I  wan U  clearly  mw  and  s* 
clearly  -ut. «.  "But  one  thing  more."  be 
My*.  "I  would  oWrve  eooceraing  what  b 
%*tilgarly  called  lil-rty.  that  power  and  Oppor 
tunity  for  <.nc  to  do  ami  conduct  an  ho  will, 
or  according  to  hu  choice,  i*  all  IkaA  it  mtmU 
by  if.  without  taking  into  the  meaning  of  tho 
wonl  Anything  o/M«  niiur  or  original  of  that 
choice,  or  at  all  oouttdoring  how  tho  panoo 
cane  to  have  *urh  a  volition."  Ho  §ayi  again. 
•  Let  the  pemon  coato  by  hu  volition  or 
choi«x}  how  lie  will,  yet  if  be  U  able,  and 
tl>« TV  U  nothing  in  hti  way  t«.  hinder  hi» 
pursuing  nn«l  executing  hw  will,  the  tuan  i» 
fully  ami  (wrfecUy  fre*>  aooonling  to  tho 
primary  and  cotumon  notion  of  freedom."1 
ThtiA  this  theory  aocounU  for  freedom  only 
in  what  take*  place  after  the  original  choio* 
or  volition,  but  excludes  volition  itself  from 
the  sphere  of  freedom  altogether.  But  this 
view  utterly  fmU  to  m« « t  nil  tho  facU  of  the 

>  Part  I.,  f  & 

10 
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case.  For  very  often  a  man  is  not  free  to  do 
as  he  chooses  or  wills,  but  is  prevented,  and 
effectually  hindered  from  doing  it,  or  putting 
it  into  overt  acts;  and  yet  it  is  in  the  very 
choice  itself  that  the  essence  of  the  man's 
character  is  found,  and  for  which  he  is  as 
much  responsible  before  God  and  man,  as  he 
would  have  been  if  his  choice  unhindered  had 
been  carried  out  in  overt  deeds  or  acts.  The 
man  wills  or  chooses  to  assassinate  his  unsus 
pecting  victim,  but  is  hindered,  had  no  free 
dom  to  do  as  he  chose,  willed,  &c.,  yet  he  is 
as  guilty  as  if  he  had  done  it.  Injury  to  his 
victim  alone  was  prevented.  Or  the  man 
chooses  or  wills  by  deeds  of  valorous  heroism 
to  save  his  friend's  endangered  honour  or  life, 
but  he  is  hindered,  prevented,  or  unable  to  do 
as  he  willed  or  chose.  But  his  merit  is  as 
great  as  if  his  choice  had  been  carried  out  in 
deeds  or  acts.  The  benefits  of  his  friend  alone 
was  prevented,  and  not  his  moral  goodness. 
The  real  sphere  of  freedom,  therefore,  lies  in 
the  region  of  choice,  which  is  antecedent 
in  the  inner  processes  of  thought,  to  doing 
in  the  outer  movements  of  the  organism. 
But  this  source  and  centre  of  all  freedom  to 
man,  is  by  this  Necessitarian  theory  formally 
excluded,  The  definition  of  freedom  given 
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by  thw  theory  i*  mUleading  ami  «o|.hi»ti.  al. 

It  gain*  the  a*M»nt  became  each  man'*  oon- 

'uineea    tupplie*    th"    mippivMed    fact    of 

Hut  thi»  irrepre**    :        :      - 
DM*,  wn-ily.  yea  furtively  a«umed,  in  never- 
theleMi  <jM<nly  »nd    permuU'ntlv  «lcnie«l    by  a 
clever  murcpr*ftentalion  of  thf»  truUi   n 

/s  i  vi  -f     th«»  th  "orv     f  fal^-li.  »  >-  i 

(S.)  The  theory  brfi>ro  on  u  baaetl  on  tho 
pftyrholi^ieal  oimr  which  confoutnU  tho  wilU 
••nergy  ami  iu  volition.*  with  tl  rn  r.-y 

nii>l  it*  emotion*.  A*  we  havr  already  MN>n  the 
rmotive-4>nergy,  in  all  iu  like*  and  dinlike*, 
d«faM  aod  arc>r*ion».  ami  t  • 
n-rmiblo  or  the  omtnuy.  i«  .l-tcrminaUxi 
neceiMarily  by  tho  object*  prwwntod  to  it  U 
i*  catuially  n.-r«**«.iuit«-i  in  all  it*  emotional 
fttatat.  an<i  therefore  ha«  no  intrinsic  freedom. 
I'ientifytng  the  will-energy  and  iu  volition* 
with  tho  emothcM-neryy  »nd  it*  emotion*. 
v  ••••Anilarians  aJfi  nn  that  U»o  «troofM4  dHivt 
and  choicr,  the  m«»t  agn^eable  aiui  choice,  are 
tho  tame,  and  cannot  be  »pa  rated.  an«i  both 


are  caavi 

Their  only  )>o*tible  account  of  liberty  or  fret- 
dom  very  naturally  exclude*  all  refereooe  to 
choice  or  volition.  Freedom  U  poetibfe  only 
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at  steps  subsequent  to  this  fixed  and  necessi 
tated  point  of  choice. 

But  this  is  to  confound  two  things  which 
arc  entirely  distinct,  and  it  is  here  we  find  the 
great  and  the  primary  falsehood  of  the  whole 
theory.  The  will-energy  is  not  emotional  in 
its  states,  and  is  not  determinated  by  so-called 
motives  or  emotions  according  to  physical  and 
mechanical  analogies ;  but  is  the  causal  energy 
determinating  the  action  of  the  mind  relative 
to  the  objects  and  ends  contained  in  the  thought 
and  emotive  energies.  These  emotions  or  mo 
tives  so-called  are  not  the  causes  from  which 
volitions  originate,  but  are  simply  the  objects, 
ends,  or  final  causes  on  which  the  will-energy 
determinates  its  actions  and  the  relations 
which  it  shall  sustain  to  all  such  judgments, 
reasons,  and  emotions,  as  motives  so-called. 
These  logical  and  emotional  states  are  merely 
the  directive  aims,  ends,  or  objects  of  volitions, 
which  are  determinated  by  the  will-energy 
itself  as  the  only  cause. 

Moreover,  the  statement  that  we  are  fully 
and  perfectly  free  when  we  are  able  to  act 
or  not  to  act  as  ive  please,  or  choose,  or  will, 
is  not  simple,  but  complex.  It  describes  an 
action,  and  the  rule  of  action.  The  act  is 
according  to  the  choice,  and  so  differs,  for 


or  miu.  AND  uartrr.         Ill 


otherwi-w    it    would    to    A    BMTt    Uuto'. 
equivalent    to   w»ying.    "to   art    a*    wo    act" 
Hut  if  tln>  net  and  the  choice  really  differ.  ao 
that  the  tine  i*  «i*.  or  asi\>r\lin'j  (•>  ibe  other, 
then  the  choice  i»,  according  l*»  the  them  \  ; 
»itnt«d;  an«l  tho  acti  which  art  frrr.  are  morr 
movement*    in     tho    <>rgani»m    an*l     mental 

(4.)  It  n.-.  :  '.:•  .-'.y  folloWH  aa  a  necMaaiy 
con»i-<|uenc«  tliat  thia  theory  ^ivr*  no  real 
freedom  to  man.  It  maintain*  that  In*  ch 

•1   1  v    • 

w 

that  in  n  •  ra%"  is  it  j-.^»l.l«-  f  -r  them  l<»  be 
othorwlie.  It  then  exclude*  all  n>n*idrration 
of  ho\v  a  ntan  c<>tu<  *  t<>  !..-.•.  ••  .Mid 

then  nays  that  he  i»  fully  and  perfectly  frvo 
\rhcn  he  U  able  to  act  an  he  chot»e*  ;  lint  U, 
wh<-n  nothing  hindcri  r  provenU  him  from 
carrying  out  the«o  extant  choice*.  Now  it 
luti^l  !*•  ke|>t  it)  ini:i  1  I.  r  •'  '  • 

aro  the  tenninal  point*  of  *clf-<v»ntrol  in  eon* 
Nciou«ne«H.  All  other  and  further  chang<«  or 
"  act*  a*  t»v  A-rtv  dtottn,"  are  found  in  the 
constitutional  opcratinn*  of  the  mind,  and  in 
the  nervoiia  and  muicuUr  movcmenU  of  tlto 
organUm,  and  in  the  external  world  Tho 
freedom  art'um-  I  hy  tlie  theory  cxi*U  only  in 
what  comea  after  choice,  and  not  in  the 
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conscious  man  himself  as  choosing.  But  this 
only  gives  to  man  a  freedom  in  common  with 
all  material  and  animal  changes.  On  the  same 
principle,  a  stone  once  in  motion,  no  matter 
how  it  comes  to  have  such  a  motion,  is  fully 
and  perfectly  free  when  nothing  hinders  its 
movements.  So  also,  without  considering-  how 
the  animal  comes  to  have  its  strongest  likes, 
desires,  or  choices,  it  is  fully  and  perfectly 
free  when  nothing  prevents  it  from  acting 
as  it  pleases,  likes  best,  or  chooses.  In 
the  man,  the  stone,  and  the  animal  alike, 
the  sphere  of  freedom  is  restricted  to  what  is 
external  to  themselves,  and  are  alike  without 
any  freedom  either  to  move  or  to  do  other 
wise.  They  are  all  free  only  in  the  sense  that 
their  movements  necessitated  by  one  set  of 
antecedent  causes  are  not  hindered  or  pre 
vented  by  another  set  of  subsequent  causes. 
They  are  all,  stone,  animal,  man,  merely  an 
arena  on  which  causal  athletes  contend,  and 
the  strongest  always  prevail. 

But  if  this  is  the  real  state  of  the  case,  why 
should  man  be  consciously  free  to  choose,  even 
when  not  free  to  do  as  he  chooses  ?  And  why 
should  he  be  responsible  at  once  for  his  choices, 
and  his  nervous,  muscular  acts,  and  their  effects 
in  the  exterior  world,  while  stones  and  animals 
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an?     H«'t  f        i  uO     CottllJ.  -ii     J  tl<ljjlll«*t»t     of    fund 

declare*  thni  tli.-r.  U  an  «•-•»«  i.tial  difference 
between  the  freedom  of  a  atone  in  iu  un- 
luu-1,  r.-l  motion,  or  of  an  animal  in  iU  un- 
Int.  i-  r  I  «.  tin/  at  it  pIcAMA,  and  UM  f  ree> 
dom  of  man  doing  *A  be  pl.-a*e»  or  ehooMa. 
Wliat  i-»  the  UuU  of  thU  uni\<  nul  practical 

tba  interior  »|>lu*rf>  of  ch<iice  tuclf.  and  not 
ui.-rvly  in  the  »j-h.-nr-  exterior  to  the  will 
energy  and  iU  vulittoo*.  It  in  thU  fieedoa 
in  volititm  iUcIf  an  the  origtnant  cauae  of  new 
m  .\.  in,  uu  in  the  mental  operation*,  and  in 
the  orxmniain  and  external  world,  which  differ 
entiate*  man'*  choicen  and  actions  from  Monet 
five  to  fall,  and  animal*  I'n-c  to  act  aa  they 
pleaee  rlxtvnial,  unhind«rv«l  freedom  U  not, 
and  cannot  be  inner  personal  frvcdom  of  the 
man  himaelf.  11  : 

and  rvlatiun  of  the  external  thin.;-.  th«  latter 
dcnuU«  the  will  or  nclf^ncrxy  detetin.:. 
its  action  anil  r  ..«   .  . 

agreement  with  iu  environiDenU.  If  thi* 
in  denied,  a»  it  U,  l-y  the  theory,  then  man  ha« 
n<>  f  i  ••.-!.  -i.i  I  nit  ••'»•!  i  n*  i-*  common  to  ittonea 
in  motiun.  ami  animalu  in  their  pursuit  of 
wliat  U  moat  agreeable  to  their  in»tincU  and 
; 
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CHAPTER    XL 

FREEDOM   OF   WILL    AND   NECESSITY,   EXTRINSIC 
AND   INTRINSIC. 

IT  is  admitted  by  Necessitarians  that  these 
two  forms  of  necessity  are  fatal  to  all  true 
liberty. 

(1.)  By  extrinsic  necessity,  coaction,  or  com 
pulsion  is  meant,  either  a  man's  being  forced 
or  compelled  to  act  against  his  will,  or  his 
being  restrained  from  doing  according  to  his 
will,  by  some  external  force  or  cause,  which, 
endeavour  as  he  will,  he  is  unable  to  resist 
or  control.  He  cannot  do  as  he  wills  or 
chooses,  and  is  therefore  not  free.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  observe  respecting  this 
extrinsic  necessity  of  coaction  or  compulsion, 
that  it  belongs  to  the  external  sphere  of 
things,  in  which  the  theory  places  the  whole 
of  human  freedom,  and  as  the  express  nega 
tion  of  that  freedom  entirely  destroys  it. 
But  it  is  self-evident  that  this  necessity  of 
coaction  i;i  the  exterior  spheres,  leaves  un 
touched  the  primary  question  of  freedom  in 
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the  ttill-enet^y  to  determinate  it*  choice*, 
whether  they  fan  bo  carried  oat  or  not. 
Tito  litarty  i»n«l  the  nccrmiity  are  l«»th  outaide 
i  i  h  •:•«-.  nti<l  niv  !  ni  1  only  in  tho  o»n»M|Ucnt 
mental  and  molecular  movement*,  which  nuiy 
or  nwy  not  bo  nurcvWul  »r  bc>  himlcr««l 
According  M  m«uu.  opportiinitieM.  arv  prnMiit 
or  abneni  in«lr|tcn«lrnt)y  ••!'  choicr*.  Hut 
thU  leave*  untourlic*!  the  frvc«tom  of  the  will* 
energy  *n«l  iu  rl.  .;. .  .  A  thief  rhooaing 
to  »t«'«l  may,  un«l«  r  the  ntxm»iticA  of  r->arti<>ii 
or  ci)tiipul«iun,  bo  force«l  n«»l  to  »taU.  Hut 
thU  mttratnt  an  to  outward  nrt».  leaven  inUct 
hU  fn  «-«l"iu  of  chooatng  to  ftfaal.  inran*  ami 
r»pp«»rtunilir.«  permitting.  IVrn*>na)  frr» 
of  choice  in  not  a  «|iir«tion  of  outwanl  circttm- 
otancrn.  Man  U  morally  a  thief  if  !»••  choowi 
to  ktcnl,  though  he  never  j^rU  Uto  chattoe  to 
tlo  an  he  chooMM.  Kxtrrn.il  liberty  and  m«ce»- 
Mty  consiiiting  in  the  HM-AU«.  -j-j- 'it.it. 
of  exerting  our  chuicoa,  am  totally  dutinrt 
fr  .iu  th«-  hU-rty  and  neo-^iity  within  Uia 
o»n%riou>neai  itnelf  in  the  matter  »f  eh»io  ' 
Hut  thciv  in  by  NeceuiUnana  a  |wrprtual 
confiwioii  of  nubjcctivo  and  objective  liberty 
and  nccfwily  in  tlteae  ilivuwum*. 

i-       By    intrinsic    t.-  •  •     .t\     in    meant    A 
necwwily    which    ariaca    from    the   conttita- 
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tion  or  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  and  excludes 
spontaneity,  or  voluntariness  of  action,  action 
of  one's  own  accord.  Thus  by  an  intrinsic 
necessity  of  nature,  the  sun  shines  and  gives 
forth  light  and  heat,  but  never  darkness  and 
cold.  So  also,  by  an  intrinsic  necessity  of 
nature,  animals  having  no  rational  or  moral 
faculty,  but  having  only  brute  instincts  and 
passions,  are  by  an  inward  necessity  compelled 
or  impelled  to  act  as  they  do,  and  have  no 
freedom  to  act  otherwise,  no  spontaneity. 
But  this  distinction,  on  which  so  great  stress 
is  laid,  is  invalid,  and  leaves  the  theory  subject 
to  manifest  contradictions  and  absurdities. 

For,  granting  that  by  an  intrinsic  necessity 
of  nature  the  sun  shines,  giving  light  and 
heat,  and  cannot  do  otherwise,  and  is,  there 
fore,  not  responsible,  the  same  must  be  true 
of  the  mind  of  man  and  all  its  phenomena. 
For,  according  to  the  theory,  by  the  very 
nature  and  constitution  of  things,  objects  as 
presented  or  represented  to  the  thought-energy 
necessarily  determinate  the  perceptions  and 
judgments,  which  in  their  turn  determinate 
all  the  pains  arid  pleasures,  likes,  dislikes, 
desires,  aversions,  and,  in  short,  all  emotions 
in  the  emotive-energy ;  and  then  the  strongest 
emotions,  taken  as  the  strongest  motives, 
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determinate  tb«  volition*  and  nolitiona,  wve 
finally  <let<-  militate  all  overt  art*,  if  nothing 
tuore  powerful  prevent*.      Thou  tli«  *un  ami 
ti.--  mind,  by  an   intrinsic   !.••.-.  *»ii\    of  thru 
reajtertive  nature*,  are  neceoaar    .       •     .    -.\i-\ 
in  every  -t«  ;•  ami  atag«<  of  their  phenomena. 
Ihff'.T'-i.t    indeed,  in  lli«  ir  nature  and  c 
tuti-  n      they    have    the     one    and     •oUhaJM 
prutrip!.'  ..f  i      .  %«ar>-  cmu*.iu   i>  •!•  U-nniiiA' 
all    acU   ami    |*li<-n<>m«na.       Yet    th«   theory 
•*>••  Umt  man  U  frr«  an<l  r  •  .  while 

the   kUti    f    n    t.    •.'•.•;„•:.    )«>lh   alike    I'M    nrrui.. 

«  if  «r>i  aro  necoNMttaUHl  to  be  ju*i  aa  they  are* 
and  do  juwt  aa  they  do.  and  not  other  wiae. 
It  then-fore  follow*  that  either  thii  th«orj 
U  r«>i»tra.ii.  t.-ry  and  alwurd.  or  that  the  »un 
and  the  man  are.  or  are  not.  alike  free  and 

There  i*.  however,  a  ffrvater  •imilaritv 
between  man  and  animal*,  fn.in  which  the 
ahmmlity  of  the  theory  may  be  made  more 
manifest.  it  i«  aaid  that  aniinala,  being 
•  |.  -.titut.-  of  reaaon  an  1  a  moral  faculty,  by 
an  intrinsic  necea»ity  of  nature  are  impelled 
or  compelled  to  act  a.  .  •  i/>  their  atrongeat 
desire  or  apjietiU*.  I'--  it  «<»  ;  i  it  if  -•  •  in  what 
reapect  d«««  man'M  freedom  and  eeaeniaal 
j  i  ;.  ij.le  of  conduct  differ  from  their*'  It 
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may  be  said  that  man's  nature  is  larger  and 
more  excellent  than  theirs.  He  has  reason, 
which  they  have  not ;  he  has  social,  aesthetic 
affections  and  pleasures,  which  they  have  not; 
and  he  has,  in  short,  a  moral  faculty,  which 
they  have  not.  But,  freely  granting  all  that, 
the  real  question  is  not  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  man's  nature,  in  excess  of  mere  animals, 
it  is  the  unity  of  the  principle  of  action  in 
both  cases.  The  theory  asserts  strongly  that 
man  in  terms  of  his  nature  is  causally  necessi 
tated  to  choose  and  to  act  as  he  does,  and 
not  otherwise,  just  as  animals  are;  for  he  acts 
of  choice,  and  he  must  choose  as  he  does ;  and 
yet  it  is  asserted  that  man  is  exempt  from  an 
intrinsic  necessity  of  nature,  while  in  every 
act  he  is  subject  to  it,  so  that  there  is  a  flat 
contradiction. 

In  further  proof  of  this,  let  us  take  an 
illustrative  example.  Certain  objects  are  pre 
sented  to  the  perceptions,  instincts,  passions, 
and  appetites  of  an  animal,  say  corn  to  a 
horse,  or  a  bone  to  a  hungry  dog.  These 
objects  excite  the  feeling  of  the  most  agreeable 
in  the  animal,  and  this  feeling,  if  not  prevented 
by  some  external  hindrance,  by  an  inward 
necessity  of  nature  compels  the  animal  to 
the  acts  necessary  to  the  possession  and 
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enjoyment  of  what  s«-.-m<  the  m»«t  agreeable 
at  the  time.  Now  let  ua  Uko  the  owe  of  a 
man  with  hi-  larger  nature—  animal  instinct*. 

tic,  moral  affrtt-  t>v  <li»|~  Miioiv*.  ami  inclina 
tion*  —  a  quantity  and  quality  of  nature  vaatly 
different  from  tho  animal  no  doubt.  But 
•  l««r-»  th.  principle  of  actii>n.  of  |>hrn<»mcna  in 
IIUUI'M  naturr.  Jitter  fn>m  that  «>f  th>-  animal 
nature,  or  t«  it  the  MOM?  Am  • 


}*.  n«-cc«*arily  JeU-rminatc  hi*  |icrrr|jti«»tt«. 
n-At* •!»•».  nii'l  tlr.al  judgment*,  of  laai  dictaics 
of  the  uii'li-riUti-:.:. ;  whirh.  in  turn.  nocc»- 
y  tlclcnniiuito  in  the  emotive-energy  all 
.  duUike*.  ilesiiv*.  avcmooa,  ioclinationji 
dUinclination« ,  th«  «tn>nM»«^t  of  which  cmo 
cututituU*  the  ^tn-n^-i  motive*,  which 
again  in  their  turn  ncct^narily  determinate 
the  rh"ic«  -  in  the  will-en«  r^\  which  ch 
finally  determinate  man's  act*  and  conduct, 
and  further  movrmenU  in  mind  and  body, 
to  U<  a»  they  arc  and  not  otherwise.  It  in 
thu«  manifest  tli»t,  as  in  the  animal,  to  alto 
in  thf  man,  every  "t<'|»  an-1  -»U^«'  uf  th«n. 
feeling,  choice,  and  action,  are  1-y  an  is.1 

of  nature   cauaall      neceavitated   to 
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be  just  as  they  are.  The  quantity  and  quality 
of  man's  nature  differ  from  those  of  the  animal. 
The  steps  in  the  process  may  be  more  numer 
ous  in  the  one  than  they  are  in  the  other. 
But  in  both  alike  there  is  in  principle  the 
same  intrinsic  necessity  of  nature,  causally 
necessitating  all  thoughts,  feelings,  choices, 
acts,  internal  and  external,  to  be  as  they  are, 
and  not  otherwise.  The  theory,  on  the  one 
hand,  asserts  that  man  is  exempt  from  "  an 
intrinsic  necessity  of  nature  ; "  and  yet  on  the 
other,  asserts  an  intrinsic  necessity  of  nature 
in  the  causal  determination  of  every  thought, 
feeling,  choice,  and  overt  action ;  and,  therefore, 
asserts  a  manifest  absurdity  and  contradiction, 
for  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  a  man  is 
free  and  not  free  in  the  sa.me  things  and  times. 
Moreover,  on  what  rational  grounds  can  we 
affirm  the  responsibility  of  man  and  the  non- 
responsibility  of  animals,  since  both  alike 
are  subject  to  the  same  intrinsic  necessity  of 
nature  and  conduct  ? 

Scientists,  according  to  their  canons,  may 
say,  The  theological  Necessitarians  are  right 
in  their  doctrine  of  necessity,  internal  and 
external,  but  both  you  and  they  are  wrong 
in  your  ideas  of  human  responsibility.  With 
out  breach  of  continuity  of  force,  man  is 
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l.y  hU  environment*  in  pa 


men*   ar*    only    a    complicated    j-ychalngy, 

j-h)  M- •!••,:)•  only  < •   !i .;         •    ; 
i«trv  only  complicated  mechanic*,  mochanfai 
.t«  I    -1\  :,.AinicH.    and    djntunios 
only  foree  •oroebow  gMMrmted  by  ioauMkncrnt 
•nilm  in  the  ran ;  and  therefore  all  mental 
;    •  nonvna  are   --nlv   •anbeajiM  trancfoniMd, 
without  brvarh  •  f  <  and  f»r  v 

nuin  U  M  little  rmlly  reapooiiblc  a«  ho  U  for 
the  rvlcntial  radiant  heat  frutn  w!  •   1 

hi»  •  .1  primarily  •>;  r 

To  •rientUt*  »|ieakin^  acconling  to  their 
canooa  of  phy»ical  science.  I  reply,  Your  theory 
uiu-rly  fail*  in  the  prwtOC*  of  the  (act  of 
UMMKiioiianua  in  genrral.  which  ia,  ounfmrdly. 
a  brxcb  of  continuity  your  theory  eaaaoi 
hridgv.  It  «'-•  f.»:!»  in  th«  prmrnee  of  the 
particular  fart  of  cooacioot  freedom  of  choice 
or  action  breaking  up.  i*tt  •  .•  •  !.».  or  de6eci- 
ing  int  •  new  chann^N,  the  continuity  of  fores, 
n  fi"  !  tJi  n<>  doubt  manifoldly  coodittootd 
and  limits),  yt  real  within  it*  otrn  wphera. 
Kren  a«  a  proruiooal,  or  a  working  hypothec, 
no  theory  can  U  accvpU-d  which  coolradiett 
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or  ignores  whole  classes  of  innumerable  facts, 
facts  of  consciousness,  facts  of  freedom  of 
choice  in  every  sane  mind,  facts  of  responsi 
bility  embodied  in  the  social  and  moral 
governments  of  all  peoples,  civilised  and 
barbarous.  Man's  nature  and  conduct  are 
immensely  too  large  to  be  adequately  measured 
by  canons  of  physical  science,  and  the  facts 
of  his  consciousness  far  transcend  attempted 
interpretations  by  means  of  molecular  move 
ments,  whether  in  the  brain  or  the  kosmos. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

FREEDOM  OF  WILL  AND   NECESSITY,   VULGAR 
AND   PHILOSOPHICAL. 

THE  theory  that  a  man  is  fully  and  perfectly 
free  when  he  is  able  to  do  as  he  pleases  or 
wills,  while  necessitated  to  please  and  will, 
gains  nothing  for  its  support  from  the  dis 
tinction  made  between  what  is  called  vulgar 
and  philosophical  necessity. 

In  its  common  or  vulgar  sense,  it  is  admitted 
that  necessity  destroys  and  excludes  all  free 
dom.  As  defined  by  theological  Necessitarians, 
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vulgar  nccttMtty  i-  i-l.  ntical  with  what  they 
call  tiror-wity  of  «•««  ti-.n  or  ep>Bp»laioo.  In 
the  original  •ml  |  t  •;*  r  »cn*c  of  the  wor»l. 
liial  i»  ttecmtary  to  tM  which  i*.  or  will  I- 
iu>twilh«Umiing  all  »up|*Mal>lc  opposition  or 
t-lfurt  ••»  our  |Mirt  to  Uio  oonirar}*.  All  »urh 
ticc.-A»iiy  of  couno  *xrlu«lc«  «i  1  dr»titiy« 
frvcdoot. 

Now  the  •  i.  •  Uiin^  t  •  l«-  «.?—  T\o«l  hero  u, 
tluil  tin-  »|  1..  i.  of  nccrwtity.  in  iu  o»iu«v-n 
or  vulgar  M<U«M>.  M  I  he  **iu«-  AJI  the  nocr^mity 
of  cuaction  or  coiii|mUi<>n.  It  U  »--n..-  rxtt-ntal 
liiiflrann-  or  o|>|MMitio«.  or  -  .-i-  •.  which  ren> 
«li-r»  our  1-tf.ri.i  in  -j-  r.itjvo  and  vain.  In  UiU 
»«-n«c.  thcrvf«»rv,  the  wonl  n«*cc»iMty  U  uvU  »•» 
denoting  *  o  P»»I/  neceMity.  A-»  <-AU«.-I  on  tli<* 
one  «»idc'  exerting  our  energy,  we  »n»  m**l  ami 
overcome  by  cautcti  on  the  other  *i«le,  ami 
»urh  nvcoNntly  of  cmtivition  t«kc«  iiway  all 
frcttlam.  In  all  quettiouii  conerrning  human 
lili  rty  or  frce<luin.  tho  tcnn  ii«-cnauty.  at  UM  .| 
in  c  >iimt.iii  »|iecch.  in  M>«tricU-«l  to  thr  »pher» 
of  caiiHM>.  whether  the«o  cau«ct  are  iiilcrnnl  or 
external.  In  thi«  cotnmun  ACIIV.  i.-  •  •  --.ity  U 
ntlinufl  of  llt.it  cmH4-  whirh,  in  tho  cutiHict 
of  cmu<«N,  i%  Uio  fttrongi-^t.  ami  |>rvv*tU  in  iU 
ufloct,  notwillu^Umling  all  HU|>|KMMble  oppoai* 
ti"»»  from  otlu-r  cau<M-^  Such  a  cau»«  has 

11 
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necessity  in  it,  because  it  has  necessitation  in 
it,  absolutely  excluding  all  freedom  in  other 
causes  in  the  case  supposed. 

But  since  the  common  judgments  and  speech 
of  men  restrict  the  term  necessity  to  causes  and 
their  operations,  it  follows,  according  to  this 
theory,  that  there  is  an  absolute  universal  neces 
sity  and  necessitation  both  within  and  around 
the  human  mind,  and  not  even  the  vestige  or 
shadow  of  freedom  remains.  For  the  theory 
affirms,  without  ceasing,  that  all  final  judg 
ments  of  the  understanding  are  causally  and 
necessarily  determinated  by  their  objects ;  that 
these  judgments  in  the  same  necessary  manner 
determinate  all  feelings  of  likes,  dislikes, 
desires,  aversions ;  that  these  in  turn,  as  con 
stituting  the  strongest  motive,  causally  and 
necessarily  determinate  all  choices  or  volitions 
in  the  will,  which  choices  or  volitions  are  the 
final  phenomena  of  consciousness.  From  sen 
sation  all  through  the  different  stages  of  mental 
change  to  final  choices,  volitions,  from  the 
first  to  the  last  stage  of  consciousness,  all  is 
subject  to  the  strongest  cause  prevailing;  so 
that  there  is  a  causal  necessity  and  necessi 
tation  determinating  all  the  faculties  and 
their  phenomena,  absolutely  excluding  all 
liberty. 
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Aft  within  the  tuiiul  iuclf,  ao  al*o  externally 
to  it,  all  liU-rty  u  excluded  by  tbo  theory. 
For  in  thi«  sphere  of  eauaation  external  to 
tbo  mind,  the  atimgui  cauao  prevail*,  not- 
withatanding  all  oppoattioa.  Ttttt  axiom*! 
sphere  it  a  sphere  boyood  oar  cooociooanoM, 
our  power — all  U  mi-ro  mn 
^,  antl  dynatuim  of  niaterUl  rauaoa 
in  tbrir  manifold  conflicts  in  which  the 
•trungent  cauae  invincibly  pivvaiU.  Vet  it  M 
in  thu  •phore.  rxtcrnal  to  conotioatiidM  and 
•  ju« nt  to  volition,  tlie  theory  placo  all 
Uio  freedom  pomible  to  man.  But  thi*  U  only 
a  freedom  in  the  moana,  opportuititi«M,  and 

Ni  f eniUrian  tho-.ry  MV«  a  man  i*  fully  and 
l-'tf.-ctly  free  when  be  can  do  or  act  as  ho 
chooMe*,  while  denying  that  be  U  free  to  chooae. 
But  to  U-  hone*t  Uio  theory  ought  flnt  of  all 
to  tell  the  uoauapecting  man  that  bo  U  MOM- 
•Stated  to  chooae.  and  then  to  do  a»  !»••  rhooaea, 
and  that  h«  U  free  only  in  the  *phere*  exterior 
to  choice  in  mean*,  opportunitiea.  and  machin 
ery.  Th«  n-  U  no  freedom  in  him  at  all 
Thm  liberty  and  neccMuty  in  the  common 
•pcech  and  jud^mcnU  nf  men  ali<tolut<*ly  excludo 
eacli  other,  and  when  affirmed  of  tho  •amo 
in  the  s*OM  aviue.  art  expreai  ooutrm 
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dictions,  for  they  are  applied  to  causes  and 
causation  as  free,  or  necessary. 

But  the  term  necessity  is  used  by  theological 
Necessitarians  in.  a  metaphysical  or  philoso 
phical  sense, — a  sense  totally  different  from 
what  it  has  in  the  common  speech  and  judg 
ments  of  men.  This,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
does  not  look  promising,  for  it  is  a  confession 
on  the  part  of  our  opponents  that  their  theory 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  common  speech 
and  judgments  of  mankind.  Moreover,  this 
use  of  the  term,  as  differing  from  its  vulgar 
sense,  is  sure  to  lead  to  endless  confusions  and 
sophisms,  in  which  it  may  seem  to  be  proved 
that  man  is  subject  to  necessity  in  the  very 
things  and  at  the  very  instant  he  is  conscious 
of  freedom.  Yea,  such  has  been  the  fact  in 
thousands  of  cases,  where  men  have  said  in 
substance  to  Necessitarians,  "  Gentlemen,  we 
cannot  answer  your  arguments  that  we  are 
subject  to  an  absolute  necessity,  arid  yet  we 
know  that  we  are  free  and  responsible  agents." 

What,  then,  is  this  metaphysical  or  philo 
sophical  necessity  which  is  said  to  be  consistent 
with  man's  freedom  or  liberty?  It  must  denote 
either  :— 

(1.)  A  necessity  which  is  immanent  in  the 
nature  of  things,  which  never  began  to  be, 
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Derer  rhaiifln.  and  tran»cend«  all  cause*  and 
their  operation*  in  tbo  unircrae.  Bui  when 
the  term  necessity  U  u»-d  in  thb  *cn»«,  it 
haa,  and  can  hart,  no  reference  to  the  will- 
cin-r/y  aa  a  cau*r.  an  1  volition*  or  actn  at 
effect*,  or— 

(2.)  A  nccc*Miy  in  rational  thought.  the 
oppn«iu<  of  ul.u-li  i<i  unthinkal>l<>.  acri>r 
to  thv  logical  law  or  principle  of  contradiction. 
It  it  in  thu  »cn*«-  KtlwanU  u*«-»  the  terni.  when 
he  affirm*  that  ncccmuty  U  conn»tcnt  with 
liU-rty.  He  at  largo  exphun*  that  phil«i»o> 
pliK-nl  or  metaphysical  ucrcNnity  conKUU  in 
the  full  aixl  fix-  -I  i  i.i.  •  -t  1  '.  s  ,  tl..< 
•  ulj-.-l  and  the  prtxlicaU  of  a  propuaiUoil 
which  alTinnt  »••!:•:  •  •  . 

however.  amnunlA  »iiuply  i«>  a  oeoQMtiy  in 
rational  thought,  the  ti.  u  '  :.  i.-\  •  \  •  r.  .»  -1 
on  nece-«aar)-  truth*  or  historic  facU.  aji  «  \- 
I  ;  i  in  tni<<  p  ;  itioni,  the  «>pj«*it.'  of 
which  would  be  a  contradiction.  Hut  what  btt 
thU  purely  intellectual,  logical,  or  rational 
n.  .-.  --ay  involve«l  in  a  true  propoaition,  to 
do  with  either  the  liberty  or  nccr«uty  of 
the  will  an  tin-  cau«v  of  iU  volition*  f  I'i.ii 
wophical  n<v.-v»ity.  an  drttncd  by  KdwanU  and 
otlu-ns  AimninU  U)  only  a  pure  and  simple 
atVutUAtioii  •  r  h-'V.  •  !"•.':.  '•  lligMMt  that 
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a  thing  is  or  is  not.  I  again  ask,  what  has 
that  to  do  with  the  fact  that  my  will  is  free, 
or  is  not  free  to  choose?  That  my  will- 
energy  is  the  free  cause,  or  my  will-energy 
is  not  the  free  cause  of  volitions,  are  propo 
sitions  one  of  which  is  necessarily  true;  but 
the  necessity  contained  in  the  true  proposition 
leaves  my  will-energy  as  it  is,  free  or  not 
free.  In  such  a  proposition,  the  full  and  fixed 
connection  of  the  terms  are  a  necessity  only 
in  rational  thought,  and  is  purely  logical. 
Hence,  leaving  out  of  sight  for  the  present  a 
priori  judgments  and  propositions  expressing 
them,  as  irrelevant  to  our  question,  let  us  take 
propositions  which  refer  to  facts,  things  done 
through  the  operations  of  causes.  The  rational 
or  logical  faculty  does  not  constitute  or  cause 
the  full  and  fixed  connection  of  the  terms  in 
the  proposition,  it  only  recognises  and  declares 
what  it  finds.  But  this  necessity  in  the  logical 
faculty  imposes  no  necessity  on  the  causes 
which  constitute  the  connection  between  the 
terms  of  the  true  proposition  in  the  region 
of  facts,  things  done.  That  I  wrote  the 
preceding  sentences,  that  I  now  write  these 
words,  are  propositions  whose  terms  have  a  full 
and  fixed  connection,  and  are  necessarily  and 
eternally  true;  that  I  was  and  am  consciously 
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f  nr*  to  c boost  and  to  writs  or  not  Is,  according 
to  connrinus  (act, a  ti-.i..-  j  r-  {v«m..n  and 
aarily  and  etrrnally  true;  1  «it  t 
of  truth  to  the  logical  family  imposts  BO 
cau«al  nereMnity  on  tlu<  will-energy  at  the 

Jr.  • 


proportion  b  true  jtMt  bwao»  it  aifirnvi  my 
freedom  of  will-«  n«-r^-.  TliU  phtlnaophkml 
I,. .  «-:?y.  of  which  *o  much  has  bcrn  <iaid, 
and  th«  tr*t  of  which  U  iho  Inpcal  prit.  . 
contradiction,  U  utterly  im-lovani  an«l  absurd. 
Thing*  done  by  catuw  m^e-arily  <kt«nninaua 
to  I»M»  only  unit  of  action  po«ibl«,  and  thing* 
done  by  our  wilU  a*  tindrtrnninatal  rauM*, 
frv«  to  chooat'  fr-.m  a  plurality  of  action* 
powil-lr.  are  known  and  rxpr»  «-»«-d  by  propo* 
•ill-  •!»•»  nfc»j»uirily  true,  the  nrcta»ary  ft*  B6ea^ 
sary  and  tl»«-  fnx»  a«  fn<«.  In  the  rcgMQ  of 
fact,  the  true  thought  evprroaed  by  a  true 
proportion.  U  never  the  cauae  of  tht  mbjoci 
matter  it  contain*.  Tl 

ten  in  tcnii-*  the  th«iu'jht  «-f  wliat  i«.  or  U 
not,  and  it  at  l«--t  only  the  »uljtxHi%'e  logic*! 
form  of  ol'joct i ve  mditiefl. 

Thi««  fonna!  logical.  «ilj«-tive  neceaaity  in 
Uiought  by  a  fa)*e  ill.it i--n.  mi^hievoiw  afcd 
mii  lead  ing,  it  used  in  an  object!  w  caoml 
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at  least  from  the  necessity  in  thought  there 
is  inferred  a  causal  necessity  in  will-energy 
and  its  choices.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that 
a  man  must  necessarily  walk  or  not,  and, 
therefore,  whichever  he  does,  he  does  it  neces 
sarily.  He  cannot  do  both  at  the  same  time, 
but  must  do  one.  Whether  he  walks  or  not, 
he  does  it  of  necessity.  The  necessity  hero 
is  the  logical,  formal  subjective  necessity  of 
thinking  that  the  man  walks,  or  does  not 
walk,  as  the  only  possible  alternatives.  But 
the  objective  fact,  thing  done  by  the  man,  is 
the  free  choice  of  one  of  the  alternatives.  The 
subjective  necessity  of  thinking  is  one  thing, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  man  in  choosing  to 
walk  or  not  is  quite  another.  In  this  case, 
the  necessity  is  the  logical,  subjective  necessity 
of  thinking  "either  or"  but  the  freedom  in 
the  case  is  freedom  of  doing  "  either  or." 
The  fact  is  that  the  thought-energy  never  of 
itself  can,  and  never  does,  change  the  full  and 
fixed  connection  of  the  terms  in  a  true  propo 
sition.  Its  creed  or  formula  consists  in  "  what 
ever  is,  is,  or  whatever  is  not,  is  not."  But 
the  will-energy,  as  mental  cause,  is  perpetually 
changing,  negativing  the  affirmative  and  affirm 
ing  the  negative  propositions,  so  that  what 
was  not  true  of  a  thing  yesterday  becomes 
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true  of  it  to-day.  an«l  what  w  true  to-day  will 
not  be  true  to-morrow.  The  logical  faculty 
ati-l  iu  true  proposition*  ia  neccaaarily  Jajer 
minatcd  6y  tfAdl  u  or  u  *ol;  the  executive 
faculty  u  free  to  do  or  not,  to  oboota  or  Ml 
in  the  wide  firUI  of  the  poaiihln.  ami  cataw 

'•    I:..;..  .    ' 

1h«  mmo  principl.-  applies  to  what  are 
called  propoaiUona  cootaiotiig  reUuxc.  l>yj»»- 
ihatintl.  or  mlacedeot  oecvaaitr.  If  the  term 
neeeaftity  U  oatd  in  it*  logical,  formal  atoat, 
th«-n  it  U  irrelevant  to  the  gumtio*  befotv 
uv  Hut  if  it  w  naod  in  *  raiual  nim, 
ai  rvfrrring  to  the  will-energy,  than  the  (art* 

of    fi-,.l..in   exclude    all  •     ..;    1 

ran.  and  do.  in  fact,  change  MM!  tnuMBiute 
them  in  manifold  wa\*a. 

'Il»«  tame  thing  U  true  concerning  the  dutinr- 
tiun  of  phil«M»|»hioal  aaoeaaity  into  natural  and 
moral  UMaamHy.  A»  formerly  defined,  philoso 
phical  nforwity  i*  purely  logical,  and  conatato  in 
the  full  aod  fixed  connection  of  toe  trrma  in  a 
tntc  |in>|»  iHili.»n  Hut  thU  aame  neonaity.  wln-n 
deacril«tl  as  M<i/»ni/.becomeaofy<r/iir  orattt*!/, 
ftimclhing  in  the  natuiv  anil  rdationa  of  tbe 
forcea  of  nature.  Natural  phil«Mo|>liicei  necea- 
•ity  U  uWchbcd  an  the  neceaaity  men  are  under 
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through  the  force  of  natural  causes.  Thus 
Edwards  leaps  from  a  merely  subjective,  formal, 
logical  necessity  of  rational  thought,  to  an 
objective  causal  necessity  in  the  forces  of 
nature ;  but  he  fails,  for  the  gulf  is  impassable. 
The  logical  necessity  of  affirming  that  a  thing- 
is  as  it  is  and  not  otherwise,  is  as  valid  if  I  say, 
"  I  am  a  free  cause  of  choice,"  if  it  is  the  fact, 
as  when  I  say,  I  am  not  a  free  cause  of  choice, 
if  that  is  the  fact.  The  necessity  of  affirmation 
or  negation  in  a  true  proposition,  takes  things 
as  they  are,  never  makes  them  what  they  are, 
whether  free  or  necessary.  The  question  in 
this  discussion  is  not,  is  a  true  proposition 
necessarily  true  ?  but  it  is,  whether  is  it  true 
that  I  am,  or  am  not  a  free  cause  of  choice  ? 
The  proposition  affirming  the  truth  is  no 
doubt  philosophically,  metaphysically,  and 
necessarily  true,  but  its  truth  does  not  con 
stitute  me  either  free  or  not  free,  it  only 
formally  declares  me  to  be  what  I  am  in  fact. 
Edwards  thus  confounds  a  merely  subjective, 
logical  necessity,  with  an  objective  causal 
necessity,  misleading  his  readers,  and  involv 
ing  himself  in  endless  sophisms  and  contra 
dictions. 

But  the  ambiguities  and  confusions  of  Ed 
wards'  use  of  the  term  necessity  in  its  philoso- 
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sense,  a*  he  says  he  OMB  it.  spp^ar  more 
dUtinctly  in  hb  •oooont  of  moral  neeataity. 
Passing  over  naosssity  as  danodng  moral 
n.  obligation  in  point  of  interest* 


ground  of  roond  arhitnte. 

tnm  ftbnlate  naoHnty  a«  the  fouadatkm  of 

infalliblo  cvrUinty,  wo   come   finally   to   the 

•erne  in  which  be  MM  the  U-nu  in  thi§  dweoe- 

•ion.     He  *ay«.  "Sometime*  by  mot»l  neceanty 

U  meant  that  n<«ce*uty  of  ooaatettoi  and  ooo- 

•tqutact  which  aiiem  from  toeh  moral  AIIUM 

a»  Ihe  •trragth  of  inclination*  and  •othrta,  and 

• 

betwaon  these  aad  MMb  certain  volition*  and 

Now  bora  again  he  p****  at  A  bound  from 
hi*  philoMiphiml  neceawity  in  a  (nte  proposition 
to  m<mi/  cauae*,  or  motivea  oaoamlly  tlrt.  rtni- 
nating  volition*  or  choice*.  That  i*  to  nay, 
the  natural  rauar*  of  effect*  in  the  region  of 
the  will,  for  moral  causes  art  only  canare  of  a 
specific  kind,  included  in  natural  cause*  Hi* 
definition  of  necessity,  which  is  purely  tub- 
jectivc.  logical,  and  formal  in  thought,  M 
at  once  transferred  to  a  necessity  in  moral 
cause*  determinating  volition*  nf  moral  dfcota 
Tba  subjective  nioassity  of  tboifbt  is  eon* 

»   /*f  .  P    1.14. 
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nected  with  an  objective  necessity  of  cause  in 
the  nature  of  things ;  so  that  whatever  is  true 
in  thought,  is  absolutely  necessary  in  causation 
and  the  nature  of  things.  For  Edwards  main 
tains  that  moral  necessity  is  as  absolute  as 
natural  necessity.  The  difference  is  only  in 
the  "  terms  connected,"  not  in  "  the  nature  of 
the  connection."  But  when  we  keep  clearly 
before  our  mind,  that  necessities  in  thought  do 
not  impose  any  necessity  of  causation  on 
things,  but  rest  on  what  things  are,  irrespective 
of  our  thoughts,  we  escape  the  confusions  of 
Edwards'  arguments,  and  always  come  back  to 
the  question  of  fact,  in  consciousness, — Am  I 
a  free  cause,  or  am  I  not,  in  the  origination  of 
clioice,  and  not  merely  in  doing  as  I  choose  ? 
Then,  yes  or  no  is  necessarily  true. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

FREEDOM  OF  WILL  AND  CERTAINTY. 

ANOTHER  source  of  confusion  in  this  discussion 
arises  from  the  use  of  the  word  certainty  as 
denoting  an  objective  causal  necessity  or  necessi- 
tation  in  things  themselves.  Thus  Edwards 
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my*,  "  MoUphvftical  ur  philoaopbtraJ  necmMiy 
H  nothing  different  from  their  certainty.  I 
•peak  not  now  of  tkt  orrf«n'n/y  of  i>Ttmr/ai(jir, 
but  the  crrtainty  that  U  in  things  tbaoMtlvm. 
which  i«  tin*  foundation  uf  the  certainty  «»f  tin- 
knowledge  of  th.  in.  or  th.it  wbcrrin  lit-*  UK* 
ground  of  the  infallibility  of  the  proportion 
which  affirm*  them."  II.  r««  the  "crrtainty 
that  in  in  thin^  thcmnlvai  *  u  tlUtin- 
^uiihcU  frotn  cvrtainty  of  ki,  .»!•  .1^..  and 
U  the  .-r  •!!!•!  of  it.  and  the  inf«llil>l<>  propo- 
»ition<»  af!.rji..-  «urh  thin^  \\  t  .: 
thin  certninty  in  thing*  thonurlvm  U  neithrr 
certainty  of  knuwlnlgr,  !»••  i 
•  it\ .  outm»tin£  in  the  full  and  fixed  coMMOtkNI 
of  tho  t.-rini  in  a  true  propoMtion.  but  the 

•rr  'in-l  ff  l*4h  ~  in  tkinif*  fArtitar/tv«.M  Thai 
i*.  K«lward«  lir*t  d«-fim<*  philosophical  n«crw»ity 
an  atibjecttvp.  logical,  rational  affirmation  or 
in  a  true  propmilion,  and  a«  nothing 
from  "certainty."  but  at  oncp  aay*. 
"not  the  certainty  of  know  lodge."  Wliat  U 
thu  but  expn<4«ly  to  «1«  ny  hit  own  definition 
of  phil«M«>phical  ncct»%Mity  f  For  what  U  a  true 
j.r..|-'Mii  n  l.iit  a  certainty  of  knowleiJgr.aliinu- 
ing  or  denying  a  full  fixed  connection  U-tweoo 
Kubject  and  pre«licat«  f  Hence  the  conAutooa 
tvnd  ambiguities  iinj«.rt'--l  when  Edwat 
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from  the  subjective,  logical  necessity  contained 
in  a  true  proposition  to  what  he  calls  the  cer 
tainty  in  things  themselves  as  ground  of  the 
certainties  in  thought  or  knowledge.  By  cer 
tainty  in  things  themselves,  he  must  mean  the 
objective  causal  necessities  determinating  the 
things  to  be  as  they  are  in  all  their  operations 
and  phenomena.  He  thus  confounds  certain 
ties  of  thought  with  objective  causal  necessities 
in  things  themselves.  This  use  of  the  term 
"certainty,"  as  denoting  something  in  things 
themselves  distinct  from  knowledge,  is  a  sole 
cism.  Whether  things  in  themselves  are  free, 
or  necessitated  causes,  is  perfectly  distinct 
from  certainty  respecting  them.  For  I  am  as 
certain  that  some  things  are  free,  as  I  am  that 
other  things  are  necessary  causes.  Certainty 
deals  simply  with  what  is,  whether  it  is 
free  or  necessary.  The  term  "  certainty  "  and 
its  cognates  always  denote  a  state  or  condi 
tion  of  the  mind  knowing,  and  never  a  state, 
condition,  or  quality  in  the  object  known. 
When  I  say,  "  I  certainly  saw,  or  I  am  certain 
I  saw  you  walking  past  my  window  yesterday," 
I  simply  mean  I  know  that  fact  clearly,  dis 
tinctly,  definitely,  and  have  no  doubt  about  it. 
Or  if  I  say,  "  You  certainly  walked  past  my 
window  yesterday,"  I  mean  you  certainly  to 
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my  mind  or  thought  did  aa  If  I  aajr.  "I  have 
the  highoit  poaribU  omrtainty  tiuit  you  did  io," 
I  do  not  iijcmn  anything  in  yuur  legm,  bat  UM 
fl.-ar.  di»tinct  knowledge  or  certainly  in  my 
m in- 1.  Whether  you  were  a  lucre  automaton 
caiually  neo  MJtatcd  to  walk,  a*  the  carriaft 
•.»}..«!  w.\i  to  rovulvo  pawing  at  the  aim*  time, 
.  r  a  frvo  man  freely  caa^in^  yuur  legt  to  more, 
uuy  bo  uncertAin,  but  it  i«  an  uinvrtAinty  to 
my  mind,  i»  t  unything  in  your  l«-^»  and  you. 
Finally.  \»  hen  a  thing  i-»  »aid  to  bo  o  rtain.  or 
Itavo  certainty  in  iUirlf.  what  U  mnaai  u,  that 
th«  thing  u  clearly,  dmlinctly  uuitiif.-%tc*l.  and 
known  to  me*  or  to  tome  one  eW  Tbatv  i* 
oo  ocrtainty  in  it,  jiui  bec%oae  tbero  in  BO 
«!•  finit.  knowledge  in  it.  The  question  M  nui. 
i<  there  cvruinty  in  thought.  . '..  .^r.  dutinct, 
infallible  knowledge,  but  it  u.  whai  u  crriain 
t  -  thought  in  thin  thing  ?  I«  it  a  fn  e  un- 
nv«-e%%iutr<l  rau«r,  or  i»  it  Dot '  In  either  oatt 
then*  U  ct* rtainty  in  thought  of  the  fact,  that 
the  can*-  in  free  or  noctiwiiuted. 

T1i.« .logical  NecvmitAriaiui  take  thU  word 
c.  rtrtiuiv.  which  mean*  clear  dUtinrt  know* 
l^lgo  in  the  mind,  and  by  verbal  aleight  of 
hand  illicitly  convert  it  into  an  objective  causal 
necea»itation  of  the  connection  r«tabliabed 
U'lwoea  the  iermf  of  a  pro|MMiuoQ.  While 
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their  definition  is  that  philosophical  necessity 
and  certainty  are  the  same,  and  denote  the 
full  and  fixed  connection  of  the  terms  in  a 
true  proposition,  and  is  therefore  purely  sub 
jective,  logical,  formal,  their  meaning  and  use 
of  the  term,  as  a  certainty  in  things  themselves, 
is  objective  and  causal,  denoting  necessity  and 
necessitation  in  the  things.  But  this  is  at  once 
a  solecism  and  an  ambiguity.  For  the  term 
"  certainty "  and  all  its  cognates  can  be  used 
as  fully  of  what  is  free  as  of  what  is  necessary. 
I  am  certain  that  I  am  free  at  this  moment 
to  write,  or  not  to  write,  these  words,  go  on 
writing,  or  cease,  and  go  a  walk.  That  fact  is 
well,  clearly,  without  doubt  known,  or  certain 
to  me.  I  am  certain,  or  clearly  know,  that  I 
have  causal  freedom  in  this  matter.  So,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  know  or  am  certain,  that  this 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  are  not  free,  are  causally 
necessitated  at  this  moment  to  unite  with  my 
organic  apparatus  in  forming  these  letters, 
a  performance  involving,  for  aught  I  know, 
myriads  of  necessitated  causes  arid  consequents  ; 
and  all  because  I  am  certain  that  I,  as  a  free 
cause,  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  whole 
series,  freely  determinating  the  choice  or  voli 
tion  to  write.  My  certainty,  your  certainty, 
all  the  certainty  in  the  universe,  imposes 
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iH'ith-  r  !.•-»  •«.«.!  ty  nor  free«l«'Ui  on  thing** 
known  ;  it  is  Minply  the  certainty  or  clear 
definite  knowledge.  that  tiling*  aro  what  they 
nrr,  whrlhcr  fire  CUUM*  or  neceaaary  eajajaa  of 

t  :  .    :  r  j  ' 

If  I  mil  now  aakcd,  How  emu  ill.  n-  be  certainty 
•  ?  kv   •*•!.;     <    •  an  uncertain  thing  ' 

I  an*wrr.  In  lliat  ouc  a!)  that  can  be  meant  i  • 
that  I  clearly  know  that  I  do  n»t  know  Utat 
thin^,  I  aui  %unc  an*l  certain  that  thing  i*  not 
clearly,  distinctly  «1  '  i  r  :  ;.  -i  !.i 
it  ia  unci-riain  i-»  m«\  unknown  to  me,  an-  1 
1  clearly  know  or  am  certain  of  that  If  it 
i«  again  aaknl.  How  can  wo  be  certain  of  a 
ihin^  if  it  ia  five,  and  may  or  may  not  be  I 
I  antwer,  I  am  certain  that  it  w  five,  and  may 
or  may  not  be.  for  it  would  bo  ••  • 
to  aay  it  wa»  frt<e.  and  yet  mu*t  be.  If  it  in 
»atd  attain.  You  cannot  hav«  any  certainty  «-f 
lh«-  future  con<loct  uf  a  fnoe  cauiie.  %uch  aa 
the  will*energy  ;  I  answer,  certainly  not, 
if  you  mean  "  infallible  foraknowladgo  "  of 
what  human  frec~willa  will  do,  or  how  th.  y 
%»  ill  act  in  given  circutu»tance».  But  do  JOB 
know  of  any  aw  it  who  haa  Mich  infallible 
certainty  about  future  human  v.-lu 
Thcno  U  no  »uch  certainty  to  your  mind,  or 
the  mind  of  any  man.  Future  volilioM  an 
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uncertain  just  because  they  are  not  clearly 
known,  and  even  Necessitarians  tind  themselves 
as  uncertain  as  the  advocates  of  freedom  con 
cerning  human  volition. 

The  future  volitions  of  the  will-energy  as  a 
free  cause  are  in  themselves  "uncertain" — that 
is,  "  unknown "  to  finite  minds,  and  their 
opposites  supposable,  just  because  they  are 
exempt  from  all  causal  necessity.  But  the 
future  phenomena  of  necessary  and  neces 
sitated  causes  are  certain — that  is,  are  known, 
and  their  opposites,  according  to  the  consti 
tution  of  things,  not  supposable,  just  because 
they  have  no  causal  freedom.  Still  the  pro 
positions  affirming  the  freedom  or  the  necessity 
in  the  cause,  are  necessarily  true  and  infallibly 
certain  in  thought.  In  consciousness,  I  know 
or  am  certain  that  my  will-energy  is  the  free 
cause  of  choice  or  volition  ;  but  whether  I  am 
free  to  do  as  I  choose,  often  depends  on 
circumstances,  which  are  causal  necessities 
over  which  I  have  no  power,  no  control. 
God's  certainty  of  how  all  will-energies  as  free 
causes  will  choose  or  act,  is  another  question, 
of  which  I  will  speak  hereafter. 

When,  therefore,  this  theory  says,  that  philo 
sophical  necessity,  consisting  in  the  full  and 
fixed  connection  between  the  subject  and 
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predicate  of  a  tni««  proposition,  U  the  name 
thing  as  infallible  certainty,  it  §ay»  what  ia 
indeeil  true  in  logical,  rational  thought ;  but  it 
aays  thi  •  t*>  the  purpo*»  in  thU  diaeumioa. 
The  question  ta  not.  What  U  subject:  >• 
true  or  false,  certain  or  uncertain,  in  logieal. 
rational  thought ;  hut  whether  in  fart*,  things 
done,  the  caujea  fixing,  constituting  the  eon* 
nertion  of  subject*  and  predicate*,  are  free, 
or  necessarily  detero inn t<~- 1  causes  f  Our  eole 
inquiry  here  i».  What  sort  of  ran**  ori- 
ginate  and  determine  the  connection  of  the 
tcntm  in  all  proposition*  which  formally 
exprean  &cta.  things  done  are  they  free 

li<.n  or  ne^titi««n  is  a  |»l  al  necr«»ity 

or  certainty ;  but  that  «ame  j  >!. 

f  rnial,  logical  nedemity  will  affirm  freedom 
aa  readily  as  nemwity.  in  the  nature  of  the 
cause*  of  fart-,  thing*  done  — affirm  that 
the  free  cauaea  are  free,  and  the  neoeaaanly 
determinated  camel  are  neceaaary. 

From  what  haa  been  advanced  we  think 
that  the  following  eoncluntonii  are  warranted:—. 

(1.)  That,  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
thing*,  liberty  and  necessity  within  the  same 
limit.-,  absolutely  exclude  each  other,  for.  aa 
contradictories,  where  the  one  is,  the 
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cannot  be.  That  is  a  philosophic  necessity  or 
certainty  in  thought. 

(2.)  That  when  both  liberty  and  necessity 
exist  in  the  same  thing,  it  must  be  in  different 
spheres  and  respects. 

(3.)  That  when  liberty  and  necessity  thus 
coexist  in  the  same  thing,  they  must  mutually 
limit  and  condition  each  other,  and  neither 
can  be  absolute  or  universal,  but  only  relative. 

(4.)  That  liberty  and  necessity  coexist  in 
man's  nature  and  operations,  limiting  and 
conditioning  each  other,  and,  therefore,  are  not 
absolute,  but  only  relative.  Man's  liberty  or 
freedom  is  found  only  in  the  sphere  of  the 
will-energy  as  the  free  cause  of  choice,  which, 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  our  con 
stitution,  determinate  mental  and  muscular 
phenomena  in  manifold  ways. 

But  this  causal  liberty  or  freedom  of  the  will- 
energy  in  determinating  its  volitions  is  limited 
and  conditioned  in  many  ways.  There  are 
limits  to  our  freedom  of  will-energy  in  the 
causal  necessities  of  the  external  world,  of  our 
organism,  of  our  determinated  perceptions, 
judgments,  and  rational  thought,  and  of  our 
emotions,  of  likes  and  dislikes,  determinated 
by  their  objects.  These  separately  and  com 
bined  determinate  the  possibilities,  objects, 
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«j».  AI»\  and  op|M>rtuniUc*,  aim*  and  end*  of 
choice,  and  thus  limit  our  freedom*  But  the 
I--.M!  ilitir*  of  choice  left  by  the  environing 
mmmUfai  measure  and  uYfino  the  »ph«» 
of  the  freedom  of  will -energy.  Accordingly, 
in  virtue  of  the  frevdom  of  our  *  ill -energy. 
we  lay  hold  of  the  determinated  cauncat  in 
nature,  in  our  constitution,  ami  originate  new 
movement*.  Tl»e«c  environing  n«  c*-*»ilie*. 
however,  tlo  not  ojicraU)  on  our  will  an  caiufto/ 
our  <•/•!.-"«  Ncttw«itieji  in  the  nature  of  thing*, 
whfthvr  nut*  rial  or  nv ntaj — thing».orth*>u^)>t« 
•nd  frelinjfv  are  not  t-  m»  •/  ? 
For  what  ha*  u*ually  been  called  ntofi'nr,  |H 
not  ••  iiu<-thiii^  which  move*  or  caitttt  UM  will 
to  chomio.  Ai  we  have  JMTH.  "motive,"  relative 
to  the  *  ill.  really  denote*  not  the  object*  an  the 
cau»e*  /roiu  ••  A«W«  ehoicu  and  action  of  will 
originate,  but  the  object*  an  end*  on  tcAiVA 
the  choice  and  action  of  the  *  ill-energy  ter 
minate  —  determinating  the  relation*  which 
»hall  suUi-i  betwern  the  mind  nnd  Mich  obj«cU. 
TluM  liberty  and  neceaaity  mutually  limit  and 
condition  each  other,  and  give  to  man,  in  whom 
they  meet,  hU  unique  poaition  a-»  a  free 
re4pon»ihlc  agent  under  the  moral  ffnTarpmont 
of  the  univrme. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

FREEDOM  OF  WILL  AND  DIVINE  DECREES. 

THE  essential  principle  involved  in  the  decrees 
of  God,  as  held  by  Necessitarian  theologians, 
is  the  same  as  that  which  appears  in  the 
theories  of  the  universe  held  by  physical 
scientists.  Theologians  speak  in  terms  of 
mind,  scientists  speak  in  terms  of  matter; 
the  one  speaks  in  terms  of  thought  and  final 
causes,  while  the  other  speaks  in  terms  of 
force  and  sequence.  Theologians  postulate  the 
living  personal  eternal  God;  scientists  grant 
only  an  impersonal,  eternal  universe  as  the 
original  cause  of  all  phenomena  in  so-called 
matter  and  mind.  But  amid  these  immensities 
of  difference  in  their  postulates,  these  theo 
logians  and  scientists  agree  in  the  essential 
principle,  that  all  time,  and  space-measured 
events,  and  processes  whatsoever  are  neces 
sarily  determinated  to  be  as  they  are,  and 
not  otherwise.  The  principle  of  causal  neces- 
sitation  without  breach  of  continuity  of  force 
in  quantitative  equivalents  is  common  to  both. 
The  method  in  which  this  principle  is  wrought 
out  constitutes  the  only  difference. 
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So  alao  Uuwe  theologian*  and  fatali»U  agree 
M  to  the  one-mini  principle  of  ahenlute  cau*al 
neftaaaUation.  The  only  difference  i*  th*t, 
with  thr  one,  theae  neceaaitMi  of  all  event* 
come  front  the  will  of  the  nen*mal  (»od.  while 
with  the  other  tl>.  y  «"iuo  fi«»tu  imj*  rM-nal 
nere*»it!<*<  in  the  nature  of  thing*.  There  U 
thai  difference,  it  i*  true  ;  but  the  pnw  • 
Vamlt  U  the  AAine  •)»>!  It  u. 

however,  with  theologian*  of  the  Neoc**iUnan 
•clM».|   we   have  •ntrtaJly  to  deal     In   their 
v  t-i  Uie  gn«t  verities  of  th«-  •     \:-^>  lical 
faiili.  and  in  their  !••>  .  •  •-  •  '  :    •   -     '  ••«    :-   -r 
of  the  nxMt  h"!y  Ctoil.  nil  entcero  them  very 
v.     Th-«tij»h  wo  «Mirn«-*tlv  mntend  a|{ain«t 
their  logical  theor>-  and  tU  cimaequencea,  and 
the  r  theae  throw  u|>on  <5--I,  we  know 

that  in  their  deepest  li.  art*  Uiey  abhor,  and 
by  their  holy  livea  they  proieai  against  all 
iii»j«-A.  him  nt-«  of  the  wur,  good,  righteous, 
and  holy  eharacier  of  (kid.  Still,  with  all 
reopeei,  we  think  their  theory  regarding  God'a 
decrc«M  rehitive  to  moral  agenU  in  fal«e  and 
destructive  to  Uie  very  exUtence  of  morals 
an<l  moral  g-v,  nmu-nt.  notwithstanding  all 
Uieyaiy  to  the  contrary. 

Tlie  deenat  of  (*od  am  nut  unfrequeatly 
•poken  of  l>y   t!.-..-l-  j»i»nn  at  a  unit  —  aa  ail 
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comprehended  in  one  great  decree.  When  thus 
spoken  of  generically,  the  decrees  are  all  em 
braced  in  God's  "  foreordination "  of  every 
thing  which  takes  place  in  time,  or  "  whatever 
comes  to  pass."  Under  this  generic  universal 
decree  are  contained  the  specific  decrees  known 
by  the  terms  "  predestination,"  or  "  election 
and  reprobation."  The  order  of  the  decrees 
contained  in  the  generic  decree  of  universal 
foreordination  has  been  keenly  disputed  by 
divines;  these  disputes  constitute  the  well- 
known  supralapsarian  and  sublapsarian  con 
troversies  of  the  Calvinistic  sects.  But  with 
these  minor  controversies  wre  need  not  detain 
ourselves.  The  generic  decree  of  universal 
foreordination  ultimately  reduces  all  such 
controversies  to  a  mere  fruitless  logomachy; 
for  whatever  that  order  is,  it  is  the  order 
of  necessitated  antecedents  and  sequents,  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting. 

The  consensus  of  Necessitarian  theologians 
concerning  the  great  trunk  decree  of  God, 
may  be  stated  in  the  well-known  and 
well-received  definition  of  the  Westminster 
Confession,  third  chapter, — "  God,  from  all 
eternity,  did,  by  the  most  wise  and  holy 
counsel  of  His  own  will,  freely  and  unchange 
ably  ordain  whatsoever  comes  to  pass."  The 
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Having  clause*  which  art*  added,  regarding 
« I-  -Ti  being  the  author  of  din,  violence  to  the 
will  of  erratum*,  ami  111-  rtv  of  nerond  rauara, 
leave  untouched  th«  dogma  of  universal,  »b. 
•olutc  <<r>iiii  tti->fi  of  "  whatsoever  cornea  to 
For  thin  decree  ordaining  all  that 
take*  j  la.-,  in  time,  b  infallibly  -  executed  * 
l-v  (KM),  carriet)  out  into  fart*  in  HU  creation 
an<l  j»r«»\i«lcuce. 

Now.  we  contend  that  thU  untveraal  al>- 
•olutc  fi»reonlination  by  <«od  of  all  thin^ 
whnUoever,  «!c*tr«»y«  all  true  freedom  or 
liberty  of  « li"i- .  ntxl  actinn  in  man.  In  proof 
of  tht«.  nil.  i  u  lint  IMM  aln-a-ly  bern  mitl.  lot 
the  following  brief  nr mark ^  MI?' 

(1.)  Thcrv  M  no  tnu«  liberty  or  freedom 
given  to  man  when  it  i»  a*i<i  that  a  man  i« 
fully  AH  1  j-  rf.otly  frer  when  he  can  do  at 
l»f  rAou«r«,  for  here  the  ft«  «-l..jn  U  |ilacc«l  in 
the  e&trroaJ  «phere  of  thing  after  be  ha* 
aJrrady  cho«cn — it  i«  only  a  frredoni  in  the 
M»n*e  of  external  fn .  tj,.m  of  «e«)tteQce.  N<>r 
i*  any  tnw  lil*rty  given  to  man  when  it  U 
•v«i<l  he  i«  free  to  chooae  in  the  wnar  that  ho 
chooAc*  "  «IKI  »i*>ntf,'  ffpontam-otMly.  or  of  hi* 
own  accord.  For  what  is  that  choice  an 
explained  by  our  opponenU,  but  a  pleaaaot 
feeling  of  »^n  .-m.-nt,  or  a  painful  feeling 
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of  disagreement,  necessarily  determinated  by 
the  strongest  motives.  True,  no  violence  is 
done  to  the  will  as  they  speak;  but  by  its 
very  nature  and  constitution  it  is  necessarily 
determinated  by  its  proper  causes — the  strong 
est  motives — just  as  other  agents  are  de 
terminated  to  act  according  to  their  nature 
by  their  proper  stimuli  or  causes.  Thus  there 
is  no  true  proper  freedom  to  man  in  his  will- 
energy  in  either  choosing  or  doing  as  he  chooses, 
according  to  this  pretended  scheme  of  liberty. 

(2.)  It  therefore  follows  that  since  there  is 
no  freedom  to  the  will  in  choosing,  or  doing 
as  it  chooses,  it  is  subject  to  absolute  necessity 
as  determinated  by  the  strongest  motives, 
which  in  their  turn  are  determinated  by  the 
necessities  in  the  nature  of  the  mind  and 
its  surroundings.  But,  then,  this  brings  us 
ultimately  to  God,  who  has  ordained  or  fore 
ordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass  in  time, 
and  executes  that  decree  infallibl}7. 

(3.)  It  further  follows  that  our  wills  and 
their  volitions,  as  the  objects  of  God's  fixed 
unchangeable  foreordination,  are  necessary  with 
an  absolute  necessity  to  us,  because  all  our 
volitions  are  contained  in  God's  original  decree. 
No  volition  of  ours  can  be  otherwise  than  it 
is,  for  whenever  it  occurs  it  must  be  the  exact 
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<  xpreaaiofi  of  iU  original  in  the  unrhingoahU 
«|.vr«<«  nf  (MX).  The  good  or  ihc  evil  in  our 
volition*  nn-1  conduct  arv  the  g»»od  or  the 
evil  originally  in  the  drcrw,  an-1  ex«cut*«l  ill 
tun-  \viihm  ••<» i  :iCM  by  (»od  hitnarlf. 

Properly  shaking.  m*n'<*  will  ami  volition  are 
God'*  will  an«l  volition  in  man.  and  there  u 
nothing  of  (act  tiiu»lly  in  man  which  WM  not 
a  decTvo  •  ri^iimlly  in  ( !•-!  Theiv  U.  thcrvfora, 
on  the  principle  of  univcrwl  foreortiinati«iD. 
no  free  volition  whoa«  pn»j«  r  firvt  origin  i» 
in  inan.  All  human  volition*  au<i  acU  are 
•  !••.  r«-c.l  anil  causally  cxi-ctiU-d  by  « •••!  hitn*clf. 
For  tho  Divine  decrve  either  ttv",  ao<i  cmu^ally 
ili  terminate*  each  and  c\.-ry  volition,  or  it 
•i  -  -  not  If  (*od,  M  i  rr-'in^  an<l  • 
HJ-  d«-«-n-c*.  however  cirrmtou%ly,  fixe*  «nd 
cau<«ally  brin^«  our  vi»liiionn  to  |«aa»,  then  11 
U  thrir  t>tu+'  and  th«-ir  author,  whether  «in* 
or  virtuca.  Thpy  are  (*od'a  volition*  a*  phe 
nomena  in  human  -  -no*,  for  which 
the  praim<  or  blame  1«long<i  aolrly  Ui  Him 
Hut  if  (»od'*  will,  a*  decreeing.  doe«  not  fix« 
dora  not  determine,  doe*  not  cau**lly  necoaai- 
ut«-  our  volitions,  then  our  will-energy  i*  frto 
to  ch •-••>«•  or  rvfuttt*;  and  the  decrt<v  and  it* 
executj.it>  in  time  become  nonetiUti-  x  <• 
decraea  arv  tho  original  cauaen  of  thair 
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or  they  are  not,  and  are  therefore  necessitating 
or  useless,  let  men  say  what  they  will. 

(-4.)  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  granted  that 
in  some  real  sense  God  is  the  cause  of  what 
ever  comes  to  pass,  sinful  acts  included.  But 
in  decreeing,  and  in  bringing  the  sinful  acts 
of  man  to  pass,  it  is  only  the  acts  and  not 
the  sin  which  is  in  them  which  Ho  causes 
to  exist.  A  man  riding  a  lame  horse  is  the 
cause  of  motion  in  the  horse,  but  not  of  the 
halting  step — that  limp  comes  from  a  fault 
or  defect  in  the  horse  itself.  So  God's  decrees 
fix  and  determinate,  and  infallibly  cause  all 
our  acts  as  acts,  but  not  the  sinfulness  of 
them,  which  comes  from  some  fault,  defect,  or 
limp  in  our  nature.  To  all  this  we  repty, 
that  only  shifts  the  knot  farther  back.  Whence 
the  limp  of  sinfulness  in  us  ?  It  was  brought 
to  pass  somewhere  and  sometime,  and  it  too 
was  decreed  by  God,  and  executed  by  Him. 
The  limp  in  the  horse,  and  limp  of  sinfulness 
in  us,  are  fixed  and  determinated  according 
to  God's  decree.  It  is  said,  the  defect  of 
nature  which  causes  sin  in  us  is  inherited  from 
Adam,  in  whom  we  sinned  and  became  corrupt. 
Without  dwelling  on  the  similarity  of  this 
idea  to  the  materialist's  organic,  traducian 
heredity  of  the  race,  let  us  grant  that  we  got 
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our  limping,  defective  nature  from  Adam. 
\\l.«-rv  tiitl  Atlam  get  hia  ain  from?  I»id  ho 
originate  it  outaidc  of  the  decree  or  within 
t '.-•  .|.-.-r.  ••  of  IJ.-I  '  If  within  the  decree, 
th- u  <i«-l  liv  i  it  :  :  him,  and  executed  it 
in  him  t-.  start  with.  (MM!  U  iu  author,  an. 1 
Adam  U  only  a  n  cij»icnt  Then,  after  tbo 
tmducian  method  of  an  urxanic  l..:,.i;t\. 
Adam  gmvc  hit  ilncviHlanU  tlto  -.inful  limp 
he  gui  from  Cfod.  I  know  it  U  painful  to 
tho*>logic*l  N«  *-••  ^jurian*  to  have  Mich  charge* 
made,  but  it  U  the  laical  ootooiDe  of  their 
di»}^uatic  cret-d.  however  abhorrent  to  their 
(•ractical  (aith  and  adoring  love  toward  the 
n. —l  holy  iioil.  Let  »uch  theologiaiu  f.p«ak 
a*  they  may.  either  wu  munt  affirm  that  the 
human  will  and  iU  volition  are  exempt  fn-m 
<  tod'a  dccnxM  rauaally  tlaioi  ill iiu ting  them  to 
be  an  they  arc.  or  we  mini  affirm  that  God'* 
will  eternally  decreeing  ami  executing  iu 
ilecrec*  in  time,  ta  the  Mmple.  aolc  cauae  of 
uhalnoever  cornea  to  |wa»— tin  and  •>tnfulnea« 
incluiled  .  and  the  created  universe  b  only 
coroplicau-"!  mn«  liim-rj-  determinated  in  all  ita 
roovemi-nu  l>y  (tod — the  only  l'au»c. 

(5.)  If  it  i»  *aid. » .-  -1  mu»t  luive  a  j>urj-*c-  or 
I -Ian.  according  to  which  lie  crtatai  and 
govern*  the  uuivetx*,  and  tliat  UiU  plan  muat 
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be  so  perfect  as  not  to  admit  any  mistake  or 
failure,  in  part  or  in  whole.  To  this  all 
devout  Theists  will  heartily  assent.  But  the 
point  at  issue  is  not  the  existence  of  a  most 
perfect  plan,  or  generic  purpose  or  decree 
relative  to  the  Divine  relations  and  governance 
of  all  things  and  events.  The  point  is,  does 
God's  plan  contain  agents  endowed  with  a 
free  will-energy  determinating  its  choices  and 
actions  for  or  against  the  objects  which 
condition  it,  and  therefore  have  always  a 
plurality  of  action  possible;  or  are  all  agents 
determinated  to  act  as  they  do  by  their  nature 
and  environments,  so  that  they  have  never 
more  than  a  unit  of  action  possible?  In 
other  words,  does  God's  plan  include  moral 
agents  and  the  government  of  them  as  free 
to  choose  for  or  against  what  are  called 
strongest  motives,  as  well  as  natural  agents  and 
natural  government  of  them  as  necessitated 
in  their  nature  and  movements  ?  We  affirm 
that  God's  plan,  embracing  a  system  of  moral 
government  of  moral  free  asjents  undeter- 

O  Cl 

minated  by  motives  or  other  cause,  is  infinitely 
grander  and  more  glorious  to  God,  than  a 
plan  whose  essence  is  the  mechanics  of  omni 
potence. 

(6.)  From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows 
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that  in  tho  «phere  of  morale  MM!  moral 
government,  God'*  caueal  decree  or  foreordina- 
lion  doea  nut  extend  l«»  the  defetartlMiHoM 

of  ••!>..  j.o  rau-ol  by  the  will-energy  itaelf. 
(iod  «  U.vrr.-  or  f  .rr-  t«lin.ii:.'H  casually  d«ter- 
nunalif.^  in  duo  timo  what  e<MB«a  to 
U  limited  to  what  (MM!  hiiu^lf  due*  aa  O 
and  (  Jo  vernor.  Ood'«  daeraet  are  i  tod's  purpont 
f*qnfttmii>f  what  He  »hall  H  itiiM-lf  do  aiioluttly 
•n<  1  iin.v/H/t/««-i»a//v.  in  apite  of  all  thin^a 
conceivable  to  the  contrary,  ami  alao  wliat 
Ho  nhall  do  nr/.tfiiY/y  and  conditionally  in 

Hi*  wilt  But  in  both  «•••«»  (iod'«  deereea 
are  Kthctiy  limited  to  HU  own  action,  whether 
th.it  action  i*  abtolut«  and  m.<-  •ifiuional.  aa 
in  physical  thin^i  and  their  Kovrmroeot«  or 
relative  and  oin<iitional.  a«  in  moral*  and  the 
government  of  m-.rnl  a^-tiu  (i<jd'«  deereea  no 
doubt  limit  our  freedom  to  a  given  cpher*. 
a  limited  sphere  it  U  true,  but  rial  and  all 
important,  and  •  •  m.  u-»  tl.i 
our  responsibility. 

Wltat  h.ri  U-en  said  applii*.  of  coane.  to  the 
dexTrcn  of  God  «!•  n.-U-l  by  the  teniui 
n.  flection,  n  |>r»l«tion.  Arc.  Tlio 
aU«olute,  j-  rviiuil,  unconditional  de»tinating 
of  aone  uico  and  angvla  to  life  and  some  to 
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death,  and  also  to  the  means  necessary  thereto, 
renders  all  freedom  of  choice  an  absolute 
impossibility.  For  if  that  were  the  case 
these  men  and  angels,  by  the  casual  will  of 
Almighty  God,  in  His  eternal  decree  and 
infallible  execution  of  it  in  time,  are  marshalled 
and  marched  to  a  fore-fixed  destiny  through 
fore-fixed  conduct ;  and  worst  of  all,  if  this 
dogma  is  true,  these  angels  and  men,  subject 
to  unalterable  destiny,  are  all  through  deluded 
with  the  idea  that  they  are  free  agents.  But 
when  it  is  seen  that  God's  decrees  regarding 
destiny  are  conditional,  and  that  life  or  death 
depends  on  the  obedience  or  disobedience  of 
the  free  will-energy,  conditioned,  but  not 
determinated,  by  God's  authority,  and  by 
manifold  means,  opportunities,  &c.,  then  man's 
freedom  and  responsibility  are  conserved,  God's 
honour  and  authority  are  established  by  the 
fact  that  human  and  angelic  destiny  is  twofold 
in  nature,  answering  to  the  twofold  character 
arising  out  of  free  choices. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

t'REEIX»M   OF   WILL   AM»   DIVINE    l"l.l 

KVOWLHXUL 

THEOLOGICAL  N-orxMUrialM  maintain  thai 
«i..i  H  cx-rUin  infallible  f-«rvkn«»w  !..!„•.  in\ 
or  inf.  r»  »•»  uiurh  n.-«v-N»ity  ««  *  d«-«rve.  AI,-| 
nr^ti.-  |  hit  if  God'ft  fnrrki; 
with  frvrUotn.  «o  U  llu  dccrra  «»f  everything 
which  come*  to  (MMM  in  time.  For  our  («rt 
wo  (^rant  that  the  f  «r»  k !»••«::/  of  « .  -I  U 
utii\crx,tl.  orrtAJn,  ami  infn!lit>!<-  TliU  w.- 
Uitnk  i-»  n>4  only  an  irnplicaU)  •  !'  omni^cicnrf. 
hut  al*o  i«  ex|>rM»ly  taught  in  th.-  Sarrr<l 
Srri|»tun*«».  Wt\  however,  «li»ny  lh»t  IMvino 
fnrrknowhtlgv  involves  or  infen 
in  all  the  cau*e«  of  future  evmU. 

(1.)  Fi«r  forvknowIeJge  in  <J-«I  t» 
an<l  purely  knowlitlge.  and  like  all  ih. 
knowledge*  of  (»«-l  U  a  «tat«»  or  condition  of 
Hi*  intelligence.  Now  all  knowledge,  whether 
iU  object*  arc  in  time  pant.  j-rr-M-nt.  or  future, 
i<  in  itHrlf  immanent  in  the  mind  knowing, 
and  never  •*  knowled|«e  U  tmniuent,  It  can 
be  made  known  to  other  minds  only  by  aooia 
tct  or  thing  done.  But  as  knowledge  port 
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and  simple  it  is  subjective,  and  eternally 
immanent  in  God,  and  leaves  the  things 
known  what  they  are  and  as  they  are  in  their 
intrinsic  nature,  things  free  as  free,  things 
necessary  as  necessary.  In  principle  this  is 
admitted  by  Necessitarians  themselves,  not  with 
standing  some  collateral  confusions. 

(2.)  But  it  may  be  said,  if  God  foreknows 
certainly  and  infallibly  that  a  given  thing 
will  be,  then  it  must  be,  or  God's  foreknowledge 
of  it  is  proved  to  be  false,  and  if  it  must  be, 
it  is  necessary.  Granted;  but  "it  must  be,"  it 
is  "  necessary,"  in  what  sense  ?  Clearly  not 
"must  be"  or  "necessary"  in  an  objective 
causal  sense,  for  we  have  seen  that  all 
knowledge  is  immanent  in  the  mind  knowing, 
and  never  as  knowledge  passes  outward  beyond 
the  consciousness.  The  only  sense,  therefore, 
in  which  a  thing  foreknown  "  must  be  "  or  is 
"  necessary "  is  a  subjective  logical  sense,  a 
"  must  be "  or  a  "  necessity"  in  thought.  It  is 
simply  the  logical  rule  of  contradiction,  accor 
ding  to  which  even  God  is  not  able  to  know 
and  not  to  know  the  same  thing.  If  He 
foreknows  a  thing  certainly  and  infallibly, 
then  it  will  be  just  as  He  knows  it,  otherwise 
He  does  not  know  it  at  all.  But  such  necessity 
of  perfect  knowledge  answering  to  the  object 
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known,  fttj-l  the  object  known  answering  to 
the  knowledge,  involvra.  infm  no  ne*esaity 
objective  and  cau«al  in  the  nature  of  the 
thin^  known.  It  U  a*  it  U  in  It*  own  nature 
and  cau«al  ••!;.  r^i- «  fn««  or  HI  craaary.  whether 
it  U  known  or  unknown.  If  infallibly  known 
of  counte  it  mu-i  \"-  known  a«  it  in. 

:i  But  it  may  tw  naiil,  that  the  certainty 
of  <;.-!•  foreknowledge  involve*  or  infrm  M 
much  certainty  in  th«  tl.  f  r.  • 

known  an  if  th.-y  wer«  detenu innt«> I  hy  (io.|'« 
«1.  ,-P  e*  What  do  you  nu«an  by  certainty  in 
tiling  t  r«.  c«r  rrrtAinty  in  eventaf 

iKiyoti  mean  ohjixrtive  n--.  ••-iiy  and  neoeMd- 
tation  catually  dctenntnated  by  < J.»l'ii  omni 
potrnce  executing  HU  decree* f  If  *\  aay  to, 
•  nd  not  »j-  .iL  nf  certainty  in  tho  t 
«.  Ivri  when  you  mean  rati«il  neceeaitation ; 
for  notwiUmUndin^  the  nl.u—  of  thu  term  in 
the«'  iiiatU-m.  certainly  U  purely  and  •imply 
kt.  -w  '.«•  1^«-  in  the  mind,  and  not  AOOM  quality 
in  the  object .  When  we  «ay  that  (»od  forek now* 
that  my  future  volition*  are  certain,  or  that 
thore  i-  certainty  in  them,  we  »iinply  mean, 
that  CJ--1  fon  know*  Uiat  they  will  be  doo% 
or  that  tla-re  U  certainty,  or  clear,  duiinci 
knowledge  in  Hi-*  thought  concerning  them. 
Certainty,  as  we  have  already  seen,  U  always 
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equivalent     to     clear,     distinct,     well-defined 
knowledge.     When  it  is  said   that   such   and 
such   things  are  certain,   or  certain  in  them 
selves,  we  mean,  certain  to  us,  to  our  thought, 
whether  the  things  are  free  or  not  free.     If 
we    know    them    clearly   and    distinctly,    we 
have    certainty.       It    is   a    solecism    to    use 
certainty  in  an   objective  causal  sense,  for  it 
is  always   logical   and   subjective,   equivalent 
to   knowledge    which    is    clear    and    distinct. 
The  question  therefore  is,  what  is  it  which  God 
foreknows  certainly  and  infallibly  concerning 
future    volitions,   determinated    by   the    will- 
energy;  is  it  free,  or  is  it  not  free  in  its  choices? 
Which  is  the  certainty,  the  fact  well-known? 
It  is  certain,  well-known  to  God  whether  the 
will-energy   is    determinated    by    antecedents 
or  is  not,  but  free — the  fact  is  certain  to  God's 
thought. 

(4.)  If  it  is  said  with  Edwards,  all  certain 
knowledge,  whether  it  be  foreknowledge  or 
after  knowledge,  or  concomitant  knowledge, 
proves  the  thing  known  now  to  be  necessary, 
by  some  means  or  other ;  or  proves  that  it  is 
impossible  that  it  should  now  be  otherwise 
than  true.  Now,  we  grant  that  all  certain 
knowledge  proves  the  thing  known  to  be 
necessary  ;  but  "  necessary "  in  what  sense  ? 
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Only  in  th«*  ncna*  MOBBtary  in  thought  a* 
object  known.  In  knowing  it,  it  U  aa  object- 
known.  necwMary  for  w  to  think  it  to  be  at 
it  i«.  however  it  mm.-  by  its  exUtane*.  80  of 
the  Other  clauft**  *|'j*-n  !•  -I  by  way  of  explana 
tion,  "ur  prove*  that  it  U  imponttble  thai  it 
fthould  now  bo  otherwUo  than  true."  That 
U,  "trttt"  in  th»*'jkt,  which  U  notii  t!.;n^  «»ub- 
jccti%-<».  loprd.  not  «,».j,  «-nvc  anil  cau«aJ.  To 
certain  knowing**  thr  object  in  MOMMry  ;  and 
relative  to  tho  object- known,  mich  knowledge 
b  true,  an-1  cannot  be  othcrwiM.  without  a 
contradiction.  Mying  the  knowledge  i«  not 
knowledge  c.f  an  o)»jrct  known,  or  that  know- 
lc.1^  of  truth  U  not  true. 

r>lward«  in  effect  My*,  that  ainoo  Ibre- 
knowle<dg«  in  now  neoewary,  having  n»ado 
§uro  of  •  •  .  otln-r  thin;;*,  «  ur  \ 
for  inttance,  imlunoluUv  r  -nn«-«-tol  with  fore* 
knowledge,  are  al«o  nee*  «ary.  ThU  M«-a  in 
varioutly  wntu^ltt  out  1-\  him.  but  it  U  a  word- 
puxxlf.  In  what  »cn*c  i«i  f  ••  •.  • 
mryf  Only  a«  an  extant,  immanent  reality  in 
( lud'n  oon«riouAne>iM.  It  U  logical,  subjective, 
and  »* '<•-*••  ry  only  in  the  M-nw  that  He  either 
foreknow*,  or  doe*  not;  and  nothing  U  deter 
mined  a*  to  what  !!••  knows  concerning  the 
intrinsic  nature  »(  ihc  objwlivc  thing  known. 
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Then  as  to  the  "  indissoluble  connection "  be 
tween  foreknowledge  and  its  objects,  which 
is  said  to  render  them  necessary,  what  does 
this  mean  ?  That  "  connection "  is  purely 
logical,  subjective,  immanent  in  God's  thought, 
and  they  are  "necessary,"  not  in  their  objective, 
intrinsic  nature  and  causes,  but  only  "  neces 
sary"  relative  to  God's  knowing  them  as  objects 
known.  For  knowledge  and  object  known 
are  necessarily  logical  correlates,  and  that  is 
all;  for  if  there  is  no  object  known,  there  is 
no  knowledge.  But  this  leaves  the  question 
untouched,  what  does  God  know  or  foreknow 
concerning  my  will-energy  as  free  or  not  free 
in  its  volitions  ?  If  these  volitions  are  the  free 
acts  of  the  will-energy  as  a  free  cause,  exempt 
from  any  antecedent  causal  determination,  then 
if  God  knows  or  foreknows  them  at  all,  it  is 
that  they  are,  what  they  are,  the  free  acts  of  a 
free  energy.  If  any  one  says,  then  in  that  case, 
as  free  they  may  possibly  be  different  from  His 
knowledge  or  foreknowledge  of  them.  Well,  if 
so,  that  would  only  show  that  He  did  not  know 
what  would  be,  and  that  He  had  not  certain 
infallible  foreknowledge  of  what  would  be. 

(5.)  Should  any  one  now  say,  How  can  God 
foreknow  the  free  acts  of  the  will-energy  as  an 
undeterminated  free  cause,  for  what  evidence 


can  He  havo  in  the  cano  stippoaed  aa  the 
ground  of  Hi.  infallible  foreknow  ledge  f  I 
reply.  What  do  you  mean  by  mdmai  t  If  it  U 
•imply  u»'  ant.  what  art  the  contlitioiui  hi  which 
the  will-eneiyy  determinate*  iU  action  t  Thea 
I  point  to  the  einirnce  of  tin-  man  hiraaelf  aa 

in  many  direction*  by  mcnUl  and  phymieai 
emu**,  to  that  tho  |MM»i).ilid.  «  uf  frv.-  volition* 
are  by  manifoM  cau«e«  limiU^i  to  a  certain 
apbere  of  on«  or  more  alternatives  If  Uii*  u 
what  i«  meant  by  evidence,  then  it  only  a* 
mount*  to  Baying  that  (tod's  forr knowledge  ia 
j-  rlWi.  an>l  nut  only  embrace*  lb«  free  volt- 
tion«.  but  al«o  all  tho  antecedent*  ami  con- 
cotnitanU  an  cunditiun*  of  tho  wiil«n«»r^y 
when  it  determinaUn  iU  acUona  on  iU  objeota^ 
a*  either  for  or  againvt  them,  ori|rinatin^  new 
ec«|ttenc<«  in  the  irtu-uUt.il  M^rtea  of  tiling 
God »  kn<>wledg<*  cnmprchend*  perfectly  and 
at  unco  all  thin^v  mid  arU  in  their  nature  and 
intorrvlatiun*.  not  (ram  the  one  eet  of  thing* 
battrint;  witnoM  to  another,  but  from  the  per* 

frvti    r,  •  !    II          U.IU-N 

But  if  by  rrii/*"tiiY  ia  meant  "m^ia"  of 
knowle«l^\  Uien  »uch  evidence  i*  inoooeiatent 
with  the- 1  - : :  :  .ii  of  Divino  knowledft.  For, 
if  God'i  furoktiuwledg*  u  mediate  knowledge, 
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then  it  is  a  final  conclusion  from  gathered, 
sifted  reports  of  credible  witnesses  giving  in 
formation  according  to  our  human  analogies  of 
passing  from  ignorance  and  doubt  to  know 
ledge  and  certainty.  But  such  necessity  of  media, 
and  such  mediate  foreknowledge  drawn  from  a 
gathered  experience  of  credible  evidence  is  a 
denial  of  God's  omniscience,  and  robs  God  of  His 
infinitely  perfect  knowledge,  by  reducing  it  to 
the  limits  and  conditions  of  our  human  methods 
of  obtaining  information  that  we  may  pass  from 
ignorance  to  knowledge.  To  speak  of  evidence 
to  God  as  a  stepping-stone  across  the  gulf  of 
ignorance  to  knowledge,  is  an  impeachment  of 
God's  infinite  perfection  of  knowledge. 

But  without  media  or  evidence,  if  it  is  now 
asked,  hoiu  can  God  know,  or  infallibly  fore 
know  a  free  act  which  from  its  very  nature 
may  or  may  not  be?  I  am  not  bound  to 
answer  that  question,  and  tell  How.  Can  you, 
who  question  me,  tell  me  how  God  knows  all 
that  is  possible  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  ; 
how  He  knows  all  that  has  become  facts,  things 
done  in  the  eternal  past,  and  all  that  is  being- 
done  in  the  time  present?  When  you  give 
me  the  how  of  that  knowledge,  I  will  most 
likely  be  able  to  give  you  the  how  of  fore 
knowledge  of  all  the  possible,  and  all  the  facts, 
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thing*  to  bo  done  in  the  eternal  future.  For 
you  are  really  asking  fur  the  limit*  an-1  con 
dition*  and  rotthoda  of  the  unlimiUxl.  uncon- 

«lii».-n«il  eternal  rvalilicw  of  the  infmiu-  (  i«-i  - 

Or  <!<>  y.*i  j..tn  with  UMM  who  ba*e 
foreknowl«-«lge  of  future  voh-  :  <  n 
docrr«%.  and  My  lliat  He  cannot  fort-know  them 
M!.|.-K«  He  lir»l  of  all  fortonlaiM  them,  and  that 
HIH  decfw*  are  the  n>«lia  which  tnttblt  Him 
to  fome«>  all  thin^v  which  "hall  come  to  pa.%% 
in  the  future.  ThU  U  what  Nmaiilarian 
theologiana  iu  general  aifirm.  Let  it  be 
granted  ;  what  then  f  They  pny'it  a  human 
analogy  «j--u  th-  IHrine  mind—  an  anakigj, 
however,  of  impotence  Became  a  man  ia  aU«- 
to  know  beforehand  what  he  will  do.  when  he 
ha«  puqioaeil  and  determincil  it  ;  M>  CHM\  aftrr 
the  manner  of  a  man  known  what  will  te. 
U*cauflc  lie  ha*  decreed  it.  and  will  Hitn«e!f  an 
tirxt  cauw  execute  it  in  ami  through  aecund 
rauaea.  Hut  thU  U  to  measure  the  tmmen»it 
of  Divine  thought  by  the  limit*  and  imperfcc- 
tinnH  of  the  human.  Moreover,  in  the  oaae 
>-ij  ;-  •-  -1.  Utcre  Li  no  foreknowledge  in  God  at 
all  of  wh.it  I  ftliall  do.  Ood'a  foreknowledge  to 
Minj.lv  Hit  eternal  prenent  knowledge  of  Ilia 
i-tornal  immutable  decree*  finally  executed  bj 
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Himself  in  my  volitions.  Thus  the  mystery 
of  foreknowledge  is  got  rid  of  by  its  utter 
denial,  and  reducing  it  to  God's  knowledge  of 
His  own  decrees. 

How  can  He  certainly,  infallibly  foreknow 
the  volitions  determinated  by  the  will-energy 
as  itself  free  to  choose  or  not,  act  or  not  ? 
Yes,  how !  Will  you  Calvinian  Divines  say,  He 
cannot,  and  set  limits  to  Him  whose  under 
standing  is  infinite  ?  In  the  presence  of  the 
mysteries  of  Divine  prescience,  I  for  one  rest 
in  the  infinite  adequacy  of  the  infinite  mind 
to  know  all  the  knowable  and  the  possible 
absolutely ;  and  further,  to  know  whatever  has 
been  done,  is  being  done,  or  will  yet  be  done, 
whether  by  causes  determinated  and  necessary, 
or  by  causes  undeterminated  and  free. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

FREEDOM  OF  WILL  AND  THE  WORK  OF  THE 
HOLY  SPIRIT. 

THEOLOGICAL  Necessitarians  maintain  that  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  not  only  essen 
tially  requisite  in  conversion,  regeneration,  and 
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«»n«  uii.  ait  n.  but  alao,  that  tbeee  inilueocea 

are    in    their    nature    invincible,   irreaiattbU, 

• 

them,  that  whenever  it  pleaiM  the  Spirit  of 

<  •    1  to  exert  llii  •pecific  power  or  influence 

reaulu  from  the  neonaaiUting  can*-  in  the 
Spirit'*  operationa.  The  necemila.ting  in  tin- 
•MM  of  the  Holy  Spirit  arc  of  OOOIM  declaim  1 
to  be  cooaiatent  with  hutuan  fr.«loni  oo  the 

^  ...-..;.         :...:•:          1  :. 

it   in   -*ul.   do   not   ooneiit   of   any   extrinaic 
.  •     •.     •  :        '.4  the  man  to  b« 

or  do  anything  atfain»t  bu  will,  or  without  a 
will,  fur  that  would  indeed  b«  oWructive  of 
all  fretdoni.  Nor  tio  theae  oprratioM  of  DM 
Divine  Spirit,  it  ta  «ud,  oooaiat  in  any 
iiitrin*ic  necoaaiutiun  of  ehoioB  And  moral  dia- 
pfttj^n  by  any  blind.  bruti»h  tinpui^v  without 
or  apart  from  the  prvviooa  judgment  of  UM 
practioal  intellect,  and  apontancity.  That  i«, 
tho  Spirit  it»^ .:  ii  .  r;<  •  •  !;, 
the  will  to  be  willingly  willing,  and  to  hare 
no  contrary  will  Therefore  there  U  no  force 
compelling  a  man  agaitut  hU  will,  for  the 
Spirit  in  the  mo*t  auUK*  niyHariom  maoAer 
irreautibiy,  ncceaHahly  determinates  UM  will 
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to  be  of  its  own  accord  willing.  From  this 
necessitation  of  the  will  in  fact  with  freedom 
in  appearance,  there  follows  as  a  corollary  that 
these  saving  influences  of  the  Spirit  are 
limited  to  the  elect,  or  those  finally  saved, 
The  fact  that  a  man  is  unchanged,  unsaved, 
declares  the  fact  that  the  Spirit  has  not 
exerted  the  influences  adapted  to  convert 
the  soul.  The  arguments  urged  from  Scrip 
ture  in  support  of  this  theory  of  Divine 
influence  in  the  salvation  of  men  do  not 
concern  us  at  present.  Most  assuredly  the 
correct  exposition  of  Holy  Scripture  and  a 
true  interpretation  of  the  human  consciousness 
will  be  found  in  perfect  accordance,  like  double 
stars,  or  rather  suns  giving  reflexive  and 
united  light.  But  this  theory,  with  its  necessi 
tation  in  fact  along  with  its  freedom  in  appear 
ance,  limited  in  fact  to  some  and  responsibility 
of  all  for  salvation,  we  regard  as  contradicted 
by  the  veracities  of  human  consciousness  and 
the  consensus  of  human  moral  judgments, 
already  set  forth.  The  theory  and  its  exposi 
tions  of  Scripture  in  its  defence  are  contradic 
tory  of  the  facts  of  consciousness,  and,  there 
fore,  the  one  or  the  other  is  incredible. 

But  now,    on   the   other    hand,   in  perfect 
consistency  with  our  theory  of  the  will-energy's 
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freedom,  we  affirm  that  the  Holy  Spirit'* 
influence*,  fitted  ami  adapted  to  convince, 
convert,  ragtoarate,  aanctif  v  the  -ml.  are  in 
their  nature  r»  siitiM.-.  an«l  in  fact  roatated 
by  men  in  the  moral  aphetv  of  thing*;  and 
that  thaae  inHucncea  are  n-»t  limited  to  the 
fleet  al«.ne.  but  are  graciously  extended  to 
all  men  raaponaible  for  thrir  final  de»tiny 
a*  Mved  or  un<iaved.  To  Horn*  of  the  objec 
tion*  which  may  be  urged  against  thi* 
•telaturnt  of  our  theory  in  ita  application 
to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  wo  offer  tho 
following  antwtra,— 
(1.)  It  may  be  mid  that  on  the  theory  of 

frwduni  advocated  by  u».  the  Spirit  i«  not 
the  wole  author  of  the  saving  change*  and 
liabiu  dcnute<l  by  «»uch  terma  aa  rrprnUUMI^ 
faith,  convention,  rr^«-n.-rntion.  mnctification. 
and  (tencverance  unto  the  end.  <  crtainly  not. 
Aa  moral  and  *piritual  change*  or  habit* 
containing  moral  character  mid  moral  relation*. 
iiiAti  has  ftcmclhing  to  do.  and  U  a  co-worker 
with  the  Spirit  The  Spirit  and  man  are 
joint  factor*  in  the  Divine  and  human  har 
monic  *yt>i-rgi*m,  co-operating  to  pmduce  one 
•  tr.vt  or  end.  If  there  ia  grace  and  gracioua 
working  on  tho  part  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
there  ia  alao  duty  and  responsibility  on  the 
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part  of  man.  Deny  this,  or  explain  it  away 
by  irrelevancies  about  man  being  made  will 
ingly  willing — i.e.,  necessitated  to  will  thus 
and  not  otherwise,  because  to  will  otherwise 
is  impossible,  and  you  render  man  passive, 
and  absolutely  determinated  in  every  element 
of  consciousness.  As  passively  determinated 
in  fact,  the  Spirit  alone,  and  not  the  man, 
is  responsible.  If  here  it  is  said,  But  the 
man  can  pray  for  the  Spirit  to  do  the  work 
alone,  and  dispose  him  in  some  way  to  receive 
and  yield  to  Divine  influence.  Very  well  ; 
but  if  so,  that  grants  the  whole  question,  the 
man  is  so  far  active  and  free.  In  such  a  case 
there  is  doing,  co-operating  by  man  as  a  real 
factor  in  a  composite  result,  and  that  is  all  for 
which  I  contend  in  point  of  principle  when 
asserting  human  freedom  and  responsibility 
in  moral  and  spiritual  changes,  and  habits, 
and  destinies. 

(2.)  If  it  is  said,  Granting  that  man  is  active 
in  these  changes  and  habits,  and  in  freedom 
contributes  something  as  from  himself,  then 
man  has  some  merit,  is  praiseworthy,  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  has  not  all  the  praise  and 
glory.  Suppose  it  so,  where  is  the  harm,  or 
what  is  the  error  ?  In  his  spiritual  changes 
and  habits,  the  man  himself  either  does  right 
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or  dota  wrong,  or  doea  iM*4y^n  moral  at  all. 
If  ho  doe*  M>mrthing  right,  however  little,  in 
the  hnnf«tif«  of  tin-  in- .nil  univerne.  he  it 
worthy.  -»r  merit*  or  dcwervc*  approval,  or 
prai«*.  or  honour  *o  far.  «'..uvrr»-!y.  if  be 
dor*  wron-.  however  huhv  in  lik«-  mtnntT, 
and  f--r  the  name  eternal  reaaone,  be  denonnt 
blame  *o  far  If  bo  doe*  nothing  moral  at 
all.  i«  only  a  p**»ive  recipient  of  a  work  done 
in  him  or  on  him  by  another.  ih«  n  li«-  baa  no 
moral  rharaci**r  in  it,  and  baa  no  more 
rv«pun*ibility  in  it  than  if  it  bad  been  aifrtbtr 
man  who  wa«  convrrted.  Tli«Tef»rr,  if  there 
U  moral  rharactcr  in  the  man  relative  to 
•spiritual  change*  and  habit*,  be  dots  and 
ouf^it  to  do  *w>ething.  and  at  least  •trite 
pr»U<\— a  "well  done"  from  God  and  man. 
<  >f  o  .ur*-.  be  on  the  contrary  receive*  •onu 
tiling  from  the  Spirit  of  un«prakable  ralae 
for  which  he  owet  eU-rnal  tliankfulnaa*.  In 
the  very  complex  and  compoaite  »piritual 
.  hm^-'i  an«l  habita  of  aaved  men,  the  man 
nn-l  the  Spirit  of  Oo>l  are  alwaya  nynergiatM 

ra  ;  but  relatively  to  each  other,  the  K 
i«  fimt  at  once  in  importance  and  in  order,  the 
mail  U  Mcon<l  and  freely  r     ;    r 

(S.)  Hut  how  can  the  Spirit  of  (tod  itifloenet 
roan  M  endows!  widi  a  free  will-energy?    In 
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speaking  of  Divine  operations,  there  is  some 
thing  formidable  in  that  "how" — for  an 
infinite  worker  sooner  or  later  passes  beyond 
the  limits  and  measures  and  methods  of  our 
human  "how"  Still  speaking  within  our 
limits,  and  generally,  we  may  say  that  God's 
Spirit  may  influence  man  in  whatever  manner 
or  method  He  pleases,  up  to  the  limits  of  not 
necessitating  his  will-energy.  It  is  a  common 
place  to  say  that  on  that  side  of  our  nature 
which  is  receptive  of  influence  from  what  is 
not-self,  we  are  determinated,  necessitated. 
Our  thoughts  and  emotive-energies  are  causally 
determinated  or  necessitated  by  the  external 
world,  men,  and  God  himself.  These  energies 
as  determinated  lie  open  to  the  universe, 
and  its  myriad  influences,  material  and  spiri 
tual,  incessantly  stream  in  upon  us,  and 
condition  us  with  the  objects,  ends,  and  aims 
of  conduct.  For  these  forces  and  influences 
must  enter  into  us,  and  announce  themselves 
in  thought  and  feeling,  in  order  that  we  may 
determinate  our  action  upon  them,  and  so 
determinate  some  change  in  them  or  their 
relations  to  us.  Thus  we  are  conditioned  by 
all  that  is  in  the  universe  of  the  not-self, 
and  furnished  with  the  possibilities  of  personal 
action.  But  when  all  the  conditions  requisite 
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to  a  given  action  are  preeent.  we  are  still  free 
to  act  for  or  against   them— choose  or  not 

Accordingly  the  Spirit  of  God.  a*  He  sees 

tnilh  and  love  to  the  thought*  and  emotive- 
energies,  conditioning  our  will-energy  by 
object*,  aims  ends,  Ice,  thereby  rendering  it 
imperatively  obligatory  on  us  to  will  and 
to  do.  yea  or  nay.  to  choose  or  to  refuse. 
But  in  an  doing.  He  dots  not  necessiuio  or 
in-  :«4il»ly  raooo  the  will  to  will  willingly. 
Ho  condition*  it  by  the  object*  of  choice  in 
thought  ami  fct-ling.  and  presents  the  al 


Within  the  limits  of  not  MOefliUtii^ 
will-energy  to  a  unit  of  the  poaaible,  < 
Spirit,  wo  devoutly  believe  and  teach.  V 
manifoldly  within  and  around  oa.  Thn 
Hi*  p-iM-nU  providence  in  our  ••rrooad 
by  phyiiologicaj  and  peychoJogical  ooodil 
rvciuUiu*  to  clear  thought  and  vivid  cmot 
and  facility  uf  find  ittontion.  by  giving  n 
BOH  in  memory  and  mggceiioo,  and,  in 
word,  by  powerful  irapreatione  on  the  mil 
the  reality  and  glory  of  thiin  *|nritoal 
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eternal,  the  Holy  Spirit  in  these  or  other 
ways  may  condition  our  will-energy  with  great 
fervencies  in  thought  and  urgencies  of  feeling ; 
so  that  man  in  his  freedom  will  have  a  severe 
struggle  in  resisting  and  in  doing  despite  to 
the  Spirit  of  grace.  Still  in  the  moral  sphere 
that  is  possible,  and  alas,  is  the  awful  fact  in 
the  case  of  the  impenitent. 

We  therefore  earnestly  contend  for  the 
necessity  and  reality  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
grace  and  influences,  prevenient  and  concomi 
tant,  in  order  to  furnish  the  possibilities  and 
means  to  ends  in  conversion  and  all  other 
moral  or  spiritual  changes  and  habits  of  the 
soul.  The  Necessitarian  theory  consistently 
carried  out  renders  the  human  soul  a  spiritual 
automaton,  badly  constructed,  indeed,  and 
working  with  a  great  deal  of  friction  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  determinates 
its  spiritual  movements.  Whereas,  on  our 
theory  we  can  account  consistently  for  the 
personal  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
harmony  with  the  freedom  and  responsibility 
of  man  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Scriptures.  Apart  from  the  personal  opera 
tions  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  either  by  His  great 
instrument  of  the  Word  of  the  truth,  or  by 
immediate  influences  in  the  physiological  and 
psychological  spheres,  man's  freedom  of  will 


XATl  til       VM-     ¥     UAL     AUIUTT 

wouUi  be  uncooditioae*!.  having  nothing  on 
whirl)  to  determinate  its  choicv*.  It  it  the 
f»uul»-  n  !  the  11  .  ~ 

•n   t  .   nui'iitinn   mail'*  fnw   will- 
.    <  -    .         •       ;     '-'• 

will,  an-1  tlaui  render  it  not  only  pOMibU,  bat 
imperative  aixl  dutiful  fur  nan  to  rhooej 
Ood'a  though  u,  Iovo».  »i»  1  will  a*  hi»  own  in 
f*iih.  in  lo\o,  ao'l  in  action.  We  am  thu* 
cnablrtl  rl.arly  tu  •••«•  that  Divine  influence 
an.1  gmn  no  aUmUuily  baUovatl.  and  human 


each  oilier,  arv  in  rtmlity  the  juint  f«cUmi  of  a 
very  complex  ramlt.  in  which  G.»l  ha«  the 
glury  which  u  due  to  Him.  and  man  rHaOM 

tho  .li^tiily  and  fn-.-.l.  i.»   .  t    la-    i 

i*  »ull  thu  free  roponrihle  subject  of  nrnnJ 
gmemmunt  with  iu  Moral  imncrativea  aod 


xni. 

FUBXW  or  witL  Ajrn  JCATTIUL  A5n>  WORAJ. 

AJHUTT    A*   A    BAfftft  Of   HrM-OXWIUMTT 

No  •cienco  of  man  can  be  rnaiphtt  withooi 
Hotnc  rrfcrrnce  to  r*»:  ly  an  ini|>iit-d  in 

All  human  ethic*      There   are  tbow  cualonM 
which  an  Ngulativc  in  hunyin  life,  and  which 
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are  at  least  supposed  to  be  obligatory,  and  to 
have  the  sanction  of  praise  and  blame,  reward 
and  punishment.  These  customs  are  commonly 
regarded  as  valid  not  only  for  my  life  and 
your  life,  but  also  for  the  confederated  life- 
units  forming  what  is  called  society.  Necessi 
tarians,  scientific  and  theological,  have  accor 
dingly  to  give  some  account  of  human  ethics 
as  embodied  in  personal  character,  and  in 
social,  civil,  and  moral  governments. 

Scientists,  when  dealing  with  the  phenomena 
of  human  life,  in  some  form  acknowledge  an 
ethic  and  its  implicates,  obligations,  responsi 
bility,  rewards  and  punishments.  But  accor 
ding  to  their  canons  of  physical  science,  man 
is  responsible  only  in  the  sense  that  he  is 
responsive,  in  terms  of  his  nature  must  be 
responsive,  to  the  causes  or  stimuli  in  his 
environments  upon  his  organism.  As  thus 
determinated  by  these  stimuli,  the  organism 
or  the  man  discharges  its,  or  his,  energies  in 
useful  or  injurious  forms,  and  is  accordingly 
praised  or  blamed  by  the  collective  organisms 
called  society.  Man  is  thus  responsible  only 
as  he  is  responsive  to  the  determinating 
stimuli  of  his  surroundings,  and  is  good  or  bad 
only  as  he  is  useful  or  hurtful. 

But  in  reference  to  this  interpretation  of 
man  and  his  ethics,  it  is  plain  that  man  differs 
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BOihiag  from  any  other  ageai»  hrrrrfmi-  or 
organic,  when  affected  by  tho  proper  stimulus. 
The  only  difference  U-twecn  roan  and  a 
chemical  agent  U,  that  tho  stimuli  of  anciety 
eater  into  man  by  knowledge,  and  become  a 
factor  in  hit  conduct.  Tho  known  approval 
or  disapproval  constrain*  or  reatraint  aa  the 
mm  may  be.  If  he  dot*  not  reapood  umyady 
to  this  influence  of  aoeietj.  and  U  in  fact 
proved  to  be  resist*  nt  to  aodal  ethic*,  and  ao 
act*  contrary  to  the  coneenmM  of  what  U  good 
and  u*-f ul.  bad  and  injurious,  he  may  be  Olgtd 
or  deHroyad  like  other  noxitxi-%  organiame, 
Perftonal  merit  or  demerit,  virtue  or  rice,  ain 
or  holincw  la  the  ethical  or  religions  aenae, 
are  non-existent  in  uian.  He  i*  only  useful 
or  injurious  in  common  wiUi  other  agent* 
in  their  respective  maanera,  Howard*  and 
punislimenK  ao  ealletl.  are  ->imply  declarationii 
that  aoetety  oetocme  certain  actions  ueefol 
or  injuriotM.  The  only  reaponait 
conaiaia  in  bin  being  rvsponatve  to  thU  social 
jirL'in.ta.  a<  •  .ng  to  it — it  may  be 

a  aoetety  of  banditti   with  it*  ethics  or  of 
acjeatiaii,  or  of  fanatics.      Hut  there  is  no 

or  crime,  aa  moralisU  and  tbeologiana  affirm. 

Hie  freedom  uf  the  will-energy  already  set 
forth,  and  the  imperative*  of  conscience  about 
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to  be  mentioned,  we  regard  as  overturning  this 
mechanical  ethic  of  the  scientist. 

It  is,  however,  far  otherwise  with  theolo 
gical  Necessitarians.  Inconsistently  with  their 
theory,  as  we  think,  they  strongly  hold  and 
teach  that  man  is  responsible,  and  that  in 
his  conduct  there  is  virtue  or  vice,  sin  or 
holiness,  merit  or  demerit.  So  also  in  their 
own  lives  these  theologians  have  given  the 
highest  and  most  noble  exemplifications  of 
moral  and  spiritual  attainments.  Still,  their 
theory  of  the  will  we  regard  as  destructive  of 
morals  and  human  responsibility  before  God 
and  universal  conscience. 

Compelled  by  an  intellectual  necessity  they 
seek  for  a  basis  of  responsibility  and  moral 
agency.  According  to  the  Edwardian  school 
this  basis  is  found  in  the  distinction  between 
natural  and  moral  ability,  or  rather  inability. 
Natural  inability,  they  say,  excuses  or  exempts 
from  all  responsibility,  but  moral  inability 
does  not.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  this. 

By  natural  ability  is  meant  the  power 
which  a  man  has  to  do  as  he  wills  or  chooses. 
He  is  able  to  do  a  thing  when  he  wills  it,  and 
nothing  external  to  his  will  hinders  or  pre 
vents  his  doing  it.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
is  naturally  unable  to  do  a  thing  when  he 
cannot  do  it  when  he  wills  or  chooses,  that 
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it,  what  we  call  nature  tiom  not  allow'it 
S..ni«"  )iin  iranrc  or  defect  it  found  in  tin) 
timul  body,  or  external  world.  Thia  natural 
inaUlity  wholly  cxctuua  an«i 
rv*;»  »n*ibility.  To  which  we  at 

It  IK  only  n.wwary  to  remark,  tot.  that 
thit  ability  and  inability  exclude  tke  viul 
piiint  -  ••  kt  vritl*  or  e&ooau,*  and  bow  he 
cornea  to  will  or  chooea  M  he  doea;  and, 
*.->.u'l!\  l-'ih  the  ability  and  inalWlity  cover 
th<<  Mime  •fibcre  a«  wan  (mneriy  lieeuribed  an 
that  of  freedom  or  liberty — that  i-  the  aphere 
•  •!  M  ./.»!»«/'  •  \ttin-i<-  and  po»t«nor  to  the  will 
and  it-  choice,  linih  the  ability  and  inability 
n-fer  to  action.*  and  Mquenta  of  choicr,  and 
not  to  -  V  ..-•••• 


r\t.  rnnl  to  it  htndera  or  |irt  reale  the  tpound 

•  ^' according  an  it  now 
j.ulU.  and  U  ext> mpt  from  rmpon«ihUity  when 
it  IM  unable  to  do  aa  it  now  j.ulU.     But  what 

•  if  thit  "/'U//«"  in  the  watch,  and  what  of  Urn 
"  «i*  /.<•  in'//*  or  eAooaM  "  in  the  man  f 

By   moral   ability,   it   ia   confeaaed.  k  not 
meant  an  ability  profx-rly  Mxailed,  but  only 
tbf    prevailing   dtapoettiona,    inclinattona.    in- 
mmt*.  or  etrongcat    motivea    aa    mocml 
determinating  the  voliliottt  of  the  will 
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to  be  as  they  are,  and  not  otherwise.  Thus 
moral  ability  simply  amounts  to  a  capacity  of 
being  determinated  to  choose  by  moral  causes 
as  distinguished  from  physical  causes.  These 
moral  causes,  or  strongest  motives  in  this  so- 
called  moral  ability,  necessitate,  or  necessarily 
determinate  the  man  in  every  volition  in  its 
order,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  be 
otherwise. 

Moral  inability  denotes  either  the  want  of 
inclinations  or  the  strength  of  a  contrary  in 
clination.  It  "  consists  in  the  opposition  or 
want  of  inclination"  to  a  given  choice  or 
action.  It  is  impossible  for  the  man  to  have 
that  choice,  or  perform  that  action,  when  he 
had  no  inclination,  or  had  a  contrary  one,  for 
it  would  be  a  contradiction,  and  be  equal  to 
saying  that  he  chose  what  he  did  not  choose. 
Relative  to  this,  it  is  needful  only  to  remark, 
first,  that  this  is  the  old  sophism  of  the 
prevailing  inclinations  and  strongest  motives 
as  moral  causes  determinating  the  will  and  its 
choices ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  moral  ability 
is  only  the  natural  capacity  of  mind  in  which 
inclinations  or  strongest  motives  as  moral 
causes  determinate  volitions  to  be  what  they 
are,  and  not  otherwise  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  moral 
inability  is  simply  the  natural  incapacity  of 
the  mind  to  have  a  volition  without  a  moral 
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mine,  or  a  volition  contrary  to  men  moral 


ThU  mom/  ability  and   inability  ao-called, 
turn  «-ut.  nfu  r  all,  on  dote  inspection.  to  be  a 
pure,   ftiiupio    IKI/IIIM/    ability   and    inability. 
If.  therefore.  a*  it  U  admitted,  that  natural 
inability  exempt*  from  all    re*p»t>  .    .  •  "•. 
aUo  mu«t  moral  inability,  aa  comuiing  in  BO 
ratine,  or  a  contrary  one.     For  each  cpadea  of 
inability  genetically  ooaabte  in  the  non*cxi»- 
tanoi  «.f  an  adequate  caoae  for  the   rcquin-  1 
•flbet*  natural  or  moral.     Surely  reaponaibtlity 
cannot  r*ai  on  tb--  l^MkU  of  an   impuMabil.t\ 
involved  in  a  moral,  ami  in  reality  a  natural 
inability,  U>  liavp  a  vulition  a«  an  «  ir-vt  with 
out  a  caujie,  or  in  »pito  of  a  contrary  -•- 
CHUM*.     Yet  it  i»  awwrtcd  that  moral  inability 

r.    '.  .          r       v    •  ;;.t   ft   .;n  i  :ty. 

jrca,  on  the  contran\  it  U  in  thU  very  moral 
inability  that  the  r»aence  of  man'n  crime  in 
fiKituL  It  in  itn-n^ly  maintainc*!  that  man  U 
criminal  jtut  ItccauM  he  ha*  no  inclination. 
or  a  contrary  one,  to  the  doing  of  hi«  duty. 
Thcro  U  nothing  wanting  but  the  will,  and 
for  that  want  of  will  ho  U  criminal  in  the  com- 
mon  judgment*  of  mankind,  ami  according  to 
the  law  of  God.  Tin-*  we  at  once  grant  But 
why?  Imlead  of  moral  inability  to  will  other 
wise,  from  the  want  of  inclination,  or  an  oppo- 
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site  one,  as  the  theory  affirms,  our  conscious 
ness  declares  the  fact,  which  the  theory  denies, 
that  every  moral  agent  is  able  and  free  to 
•will,  choose,  and  do  his  duty  as  set  before 
him  and  known,  either  with  or  against  his 
inclinations,  whether  the  most  agreeable  or 
most  disagreeable.  For  these  so-called  "  moral 
causes,"  or  strongest  motives,  or  what  is  most 
agreeable,  &c.,  are  not  the  causes  of  volitions 
or  choices,  but  are,  relative  to  the  will,  only 
the  reasons,  ends,  aims,  or  objects  on  which 
the  free  will-energy  determinates  its  choices 
and  actions,  and  the  relations  which  they  shall 
sustain  to  it,  and  it  to  them.  Therefore,  in 
this  conscious  freedom,  we  are  directly  con 
scious  of  our  responsibility  to  will,  and  to 
do  our  duty,  inclinations,  disinclinations,  the 
most  agreeable  or  disagreeable  notwithstand 
ing.  When,  therefore,  Necessitarians  say  you 
are  responsible  for  doing  a  thing  when  you  can 
do  it  if  you  will,  and  there  is  nothing  wanting 
but  the  will,  the  consent  of  every  man  is  at 
once  given,  because,  conscious  of  his  freedom, 
he  at  once  supplies  the  fact  suppressed,  yea 
denied  by  the  theory  that  he  knows  he  is  able 
to  will,  choose,  and  do  his  duty.  Thus,  the 
only  basis  for  responsibility  Necessitarians  of 
this  school  get,  is  by  a  logical  trick.  They  sur 
reptitiously  steal  our  consent  to  responsibility 
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ai  of  frMdoai  IB 


MOO  or  knowlrdgi  of  the  atobii  good*.  they 
boldly  uWUrv  to  OA,  you  are  not  free  to  will 
or  rbooae  to  do  your  duly,  but  are  necoavitatcd 
to  rhooae  «•  you  «lu  I  y  tooml  OMMWH  Morally 
unabl*  to  chooM  u<hg»bt  in  any  CMC.  MM! 

•*  it  may  ajtpear,  tl>*-  ooly  baau  whiek  MM 
Nccr<iftitarian  tltaoty  haa  Cor  knmaa  raapon- 
Ability  ta,  monU  inabtiity  to  will  or 
othorwi«r  Utan  an  wv  tlo  ncce*>»nly 
niinat<  U  by  tnotal  cauaea.  aini  natural  ability 
to  do  a*  w*  ehooia.  Hot  we  have  already 
Oiawn  th.it  thi«  moral  ina'  .!.•%  j.  in  pnn 
iln-  ->niuc  an  natural  M.. 

»i«>t  in  tl.-  abnolute  impoanbility  of  an 
cfftjrt  without  an  n.l^|naU?  caiMO  to  |HOdMOi 
it  Man  cannot  take  the  fimt  itfOp  ohoJOB.  for 
he  U  morally  unal.le  ;  and  what  t*  the  oa»  of 
j.-'liii/  him  thut  he  i«  fn«v  an-  1  n<  'thing  bindeni 
lulu  taking  th«-  •rconil  »trj»  if  he  onea  gate 
thr  i.r  ••  Ho  cannot  get  the  fir*t  lib  whob 


Komr  thit>l«fM'iral  NcenMitariann  \x-ry  jtsatly* 
an  we  think,  mil  in  queatkm  thia  dtttioetioii 
U'twren  natural  and  mural  inability  a*  a  baaia 
f»»r  rc«pi>n«ibtlity.  Th«-y  rrpird  man'*  inability 
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to  will,  and  to  do  what  is  morally  and  spiri 
tually  good,  as  natural.  This  natural  inability 
in  things  moral  and  spiritual  is,  however,  said 
not  to  excuse  or  exempt  from  responsibility. 
They  trace  this  inability  to  the  effects  of 
Adam's  fall  on  the  race,  involving  the  want 
of  original  righteousness,  and  the  corruption 
of  the  whole  nature  of  man,  disabling  him, 
and  rendering  him  opposed  to  all  that  is 
spiritually  good,  and  prone  to  all  that  is  evil. 
These  results,  while  making  man  unable  to 
do  his  duty,  are  the  penalties  of  sin,  and  as 
such  do  not  exempt  from  responsibility.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  theories  regard 
ing  original  sin  and  its  effects  on  the  race. 
It  is  enough  for  us  to  observe  that  this  form 
of  the  Necessitarian  theory  bases  human  re 
sponsibility  upon  a  natural  and  total  inability 
to  will  and  choose  and  do  our  duty  as  the 
penalty  or  consequence  of  a  sin  we  did  not 
commit.  Assuredly,  such  a  theory  must  be 
false,  for,  according  to  it,  responsibility  for 
the  whole  of  human  duty  rests  with  one  foot 
on  our  natural  inability  to  do  a  single  item 
of  it  properly,  and  with  the  other  foot  rests  on 
the  penalty  of  another  man's  sin.  Natural 
inability  inflicted  as  penalty  for  sin  not  our 
own,  is  surely  a  strange  foundation  for  per 
sonal  responsibility.  The  honesties  of  human 
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coneoioMneai  and  conacienee  reject  all  curb 
idea*  a*  incmlihle  and  abrard.  Great  and 
aMnifcM  a*  are  the  evil*  from  the  fall  of 
Adam  to  hU  pointy,  the  !**»  of  respon 
sibility  ivnuunn  in  every  man'*  power  to 
• 


t'HAlTER  XV1I1. 
ruiOOH  or  WILL  AXD  MOKAL   A«,EXOT   AS 

THE   BAI0  Or  MMUMIBIUTT. 

WHAT  then  U  the  proper  baafe  for  bwnan 
raapooaibUity  r  It  U  tbo  f rvodom  of  UM  will- 
energy  In  determinating  iteohoietaand  actiona 
eoodiUoned  by  cooaciaooe.  A  moral  agent 
U  therefore  an  agent  poamatng  *  free  will 
aad  aconecienea. 

Pint,  then,  freedom  of  will  k  laMnliil  to  a 
moral  agent  and  agency,  an  diatingniahed  from 
all  other  agvnta  and  agenoiea.  Whaterar  i§ 
Tiewed  aa  a  oanat  producing  iu  proper  eflecta 
U  an  agent,  MI  actor,  or  door.  Thoa  uijgfJl 
U  an  agent  in  a  multitude  of  eaaat;  water 
u  an  agent  in  carrying  material*  from  the 
hilU.M.  Citing  them  in  valleyt  or  ocean  bed*. 
A>  agenU.  howerer,  they  an  not  free,  bot 
neceaaarily  dajanninataii  to  every  action,  and 
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are  therefore  not  moral  agents.  A  stone 
detached  from  the  cliff  falling  upon  a  man 
and  killing  him  is  an  agent,  but  not  a  free, 
and  not  a  moral  agent.  A  beast,  say  a  bull 
infuriated,  goring  a  man  and  killing  him, 
is  an  agent,  but  is  determinated  by  its  irra 
tional  impulse,  or  strongest  motives,  and  is 
not  free,  not  a  moral  agent.  But  let  a  man 
in  a  fit  of  passionate  impulse,  and  very  irra 
tionally,  or  even  worse,  by  the  strongest  motive 
arising  out  of  a  previous  judgment  of  the 
practical  understanding  as  most  agreeable,  and 
with  deliberate  purpose,  kill  another  man, 
he  is  held  to  be  a  responsible  agent  or  actor. 
Why?  The  effect  in  each  case  is  the  same, 
and  why  is  the  man's  action  different  from 
the  action  of  the  stone  and  of  the  bull  ?  Why 
is^he  held  to  be  responsible  while  they  are 
not  ?  Let  Necessitarians  of  all  schools  fairly 
face  that  question,  for  on  their  principles  the 
stone,  the  bull,  and  the  man  as  the  agents, 
each  causing  a  man's  death,  are  alike  deter 
minated  to  act  as  they  do  by  antecedent 
necessitating  causes.  Why,  therefore,  blame 
the  man  as  criminal,  and  only  regret  the  others 
as  misfortunes  or  calamities?  The  only  reason, 
a  reason,  however,  absolutely  denied  by  the 
theory  we  oppose,  is  that  man  is  not  merely 
an  agent,  but  a  moral  agent,  possessing  freedom 


a*»i«  or  amrovciaiun 


of  will  to  cbooee  and  u>  do  or  not*  conditioned 
by  oooacionoe*  Deny  that,  MM!  TOO  reduce 
man'*  ageacy  to  tfco  lovol  of  the  a§oa«y  of 
a  eioao  or  a  pamioa  Amoa  beaat.  Thai  maa 
a*  an  agent  poaneme  freedom  of  will-energy 
to  chooee  and  to  do,  we  have  already  tbown. 

Bui,  Meoodly.   rinMriMM    !•    aamtial    U> 
•oral  agottay,  or  to  mao  a«  a  moral  agvot 

detenu tnalinx   bU   own  okoioM  and   actknM. 
OM  rnl«  or  law   aor» 


agency  •oat  not  be  platod,  an  il  wer 
vacuum,  wberto  B*rt tttatg  U  kuuwn. 
felt,  for  thm  there  would  be  nothing  to  be 
dona,  no  poeaihility  of  any  moral  action  at 
all  Bot  ihU  law  or  rule  according  to  which 
man,  an  a  free  agent,  ought  to  conduct  him- 
nelf  ami  c\crt  hn  eaoaal  energy  b  •orally 
,  or  obligatorj  only,  and  not  cawell > 
.  annihilating  freedom  of  action. 
The  moral  law  which  eBUiJHoM  moral  i|j,oanj 
contain*  not  a  caoaml  neceeaity  of  "  raoet  be," 
bat  *iinply  the  moral  imperative  of  M  ought 
to  be."  In  iinmmina  of  freedom  of  will- 
energy,  conditioned  by  eoneeienoo  with  iu 
moral  imperative,  man  w  a  moral  agaat 
cnpable  of  doin^  or  not  doing  hie  duty  to 
himaetf,  to  hb  ffllow-iucn.  and  u>  hit  God 
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Conscience  is  that  mental  power  by  which 
we  at  once  apprehend  moral  law  and  feel  its 
obligations,  and  specially  realise  its  sanctions 
in  pain  or  pleasures.  Respecting  conscience 
I  will  make  the  following  brief  remarks  : — 

(1.)  Conscience  gives  us  the  idea  or  notion 
of  right  or  wrong  as  eternal  contradictories. 
These  ideas  are  evolved  in  every  sound  mind, 
and  do  not  come  as  an  importation  from  with 
out,  but  grow  up  spontaneously  within.  There 
may  be  difficulties  in  applying  the  notions 
of  right  and  wrong  to  particular  cases,  and 
determining  which  is  right  and  which  is 
wrong ;  but  amid  these  uncertainties  as  to  the 
particular  cases,  the  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  are  there  in  the  mind  as  standards  by 
which  all  human  actions,  manners,  and  cus 
toms  are  to  be  tested,  and  finally  be  declared  to 
be  virtuous  or  vicious,  dutiful  or  the  contrary. 

(2.)  The  idea  of  right  and  wrong  is  simple 
and  ultimate,  like  the  idea  of  the  true  and  the 
false.  We  can  only  point  out  the  conditions 
in  which  the  idea  emerges,  and  the  materials 
with  which  it  is  concerned.  These  conditions 
are,  first  of  all,  the  general  apprehension  or 
knowledge  of  the  intelligence  concerning  what 
now  exists  in  the  nature  and  constitution 
and  present  state  of  things,  as  a  fixed  quantity 
and  quality.  In  this  extant  Being  in  th3 


If  Oft  v: 


univcnr,  God  himself,  with  Hit  netf-eSietent 
(ivrfcction*.  nm»l  be  included.  \Vc  have  ft 
fixed  Una.  to  to  *ru<*k.  in  thw  extant  Being 
—the  I»  of  thing*.  Then,  «ecandly,  then?  ia 
in  u*  oonattou*  freedom  of  will-energy,  as 
caiwe  able  to  Jo,  or  not  to  do,  to  act  or  Ml 
to  act,  and  *>  proiluce  or  effect  iome  chinfl 
in  what  now  i».  The  qimUon  BOW  comca, 
which  arU,  or  doinga,  or  chmgaa  •flboUd, 
ought  to  be  or  ought  not  to  be.  are  right  or 
wrung.  rcUtivc  to  what  Already  rxwU  f  Tint 
right  or  wrong,  or  U»f  ~o*gkt"  or  ~tmgkt 
not "  in  moral*,  denote*  the  relation  of  d-n  ng  to 
'•'•••./  /*  ui;/  umy  have  a  threefold  relation 

•    • 

•/TiTtn-  nt.  ftn-1  in  that  raw  it  b  right,  ttraight 
on  tho  Mune  linea  with  what  i*,  and  U  what 
ought  to  br — what  U  m annual  what  "ought 
to  be;"  or.  (6.)  The  doing  may  have  At 
rvlation  of  duagrrement,  and  in  Uiat  ca*e  it 
U  irrun/;.  and  what  ought  not  to  be.  and  what 
i«  ni*-actim  what  " ought  not  to  be  done ; r  or. 
(c)  The  doin^;  in-iy  have  tho  n  Ulion  of  leartng 
what  U  at  it  i«.  and  in  that  caao  the  doing  b 
Minj.ly  indtffvrtnt,  and  neither  »o*0ft4"  nor 
"ought  not"  can  be  affirmed  of  it  The 
notion  of  right  and  wrong,  of  what  ought  to 
be  or  ought  not  to  be,  U  the  intuitive  Ah 
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cemment  of  the  agreement  or  non-agreement 
of  things  done  by  the  will-energy  with  things 
affirmed  by  the  intelligence  as  now  existing 
in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  things,  and 
in  the  nature  of  God  himself.  The  notions  of 
right  and  wrong  lie  on  the  same  plane  with 
the  notions  of  true  and  false.  The  right  act 
affirms,  by  a  thing  done,  a  true  proposition. 
The  wrong  act  denies,  by  a  thing  done,  a  true 
proposition,  or  affirms  a  false  one. 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  there  are 
the  following  corollaries  worthy  of  notice : — 

(1.)  That  conscience  is  not  a  separate,  unique 
faculty,  as  many  suppose,  but  in  the  sphere 
of  moral  ideas  and  judgments  is  identical  with 
the  intelligence,  and,  therefore,  denotes  the 
rational  faculty,  judicially  determining  the 
agreement  or  non-agreement  of  the  things 
which  are  done  with  the  things  which  already 
are. 

(2.)  That  the  imperative  which  is  found 
in  our  moral  judgments  is  of  the  same  order 
and  validity  as  the  necessity  which  is  found 
in  our  purely  intellectual  or  logical  judgments. 
Both  are,  in  reality,  the  imperative  or  neces 
sity  of  thought  contained  in  the  law  of  non 
contradiction.  When  the  subject  of  a  pro 
position  is  some  being,  as  it  is  in  nature  and 


the  conatituti  >n  of  tiling,  and  the  predicate 
U  •omething  cl« -n.».  aottto  action  of  a  free  agent, 
the*  there  ia  an  imperative  or  a  neceaaitjr  of 
thought  to  think  il.at  the  thin-  done  or  action 
agree*  with,  or  doea  not  agree  with — i*., 
affirm*  or  contradict*  the  being  nnej|aJm>d  in 
the  ^abject,  takm  at  the  fixed  tera  of  th« 
propocitton.  Tb«  imperative  oontaineti  in  a 
moral  ju«L-i:..-nt  \*.  thcreforr,  the  imperative 
neoeawly  agpneMnl  in  the  lopral  law  of  non- 
•i>ntni>iirti»n  in  the  term*  of  tni« 
All  aiyumcnU  a^min-t  the  intrin*ic  validity 
»f  moral  judgments  and  thrir  imperativt  force 
nui't  in  principle,  overturn  the  validity  of  all 
logical  intellectual  judgment*,  and  leavt*  noih- 
tng  hut  univenal  «elf suicidal  doobC 

(S.)  It  ajao  follow*  frum  what  we  have 
already  mid,  that  the  ultimate  lUndard  of 
right  and  wrong  U  not  the  will  of  God.  The 
act*  of  the  Divine  will  in  theoweJvea  require 
to  be  judged,  and  their  moral  character 
aacertainrd  by  eooM  Axed  term  tAgfi  them 
•ad  antecedent  to  them,  with  which  they  are 
a*  art*  in  agreement  or  not  Tht*  fixed  term 
in  tin*  moral  judgment  of  aria  of  the  Divine 
will  most  \*  found  in  the  wlf-ext«tent  nature 
ami  pcrfvctiont  of  Ood'n  being,  which  we,  at  all 
oventa,  mnat  eonceive  of  aa  antecedent  to  end 
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independent  of   all  acts  of   the   Divine  will. 
"He  is"  is  the  fixed  tevm  by  which  "He  wills" 
must  be  judged,  and  the  agreement  or  non- 
agreement  of  "  He  wills  "  with  "  He  is "  be 
ascertained  and  determined.     With  all  Theists 
we  of  course   assume   the   self- existence  and 
self-existent  natural  perfections  of  God.     We 
assume  that  He  is  omniscient,  and  knows  all 
He  is;  and  relatively  to  what  He  is,  knows 
with  infallible  wisdom  what  He  ought  to  will 
and   to   do,   to   affirm,    and   never   contradict 
His   being   and    natural    perfections.      God's 
infinitely   perfect    being,   as    known    in   His 
omniscience   and   wisdom    (which   wisdom    is 
only  His  omniscience  applied  to  things  done), 
is  the  ultimate  eternal  standard  of  right  and 
wrong  for  Himself  and  His  moral  creatures. 
Actions,  whether  in  God  or  moral  creatures, 
are   not  right    because    God   wills    them   or 
commands  them,  but  He  ^yills  and  commands 
them  because  they  are  right,  relative  to  the 
eternal  standard  which   is  in  Himself.     For 
all  moral  and  practical  purposes,  it  is  doubtless 
enough  for  us  to  know  what  God's  will  is ;  for 
whether  we  may  be  able  to  understand  it  or 
not,  that  will,  when  expressed  in  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  creatures,  or  in  commandments, 
is  the  vesture,  the  signature  of  the  Divine  per- 
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f.-ction*.   an«l    to    u»    the 
of  right  an«i  wrong. 

2.  Conscience  gives  u»  not  only  the  imper 
ative  i».»ti<»n.  idea,  or  judgment  of  right  mod 
wrong.  it  aU»  involves  a  fcviin^     f     !  .  _•  »v  n 
to  do  thai  which   U  right,  and  never  to  do 
that  which  i*  wrong.     The  imperative  found 
in  the  moral  judgment  passe*  over  into  an 
imperative  or   feeling  of   obligation    in    the 
rniociv.-  energy  to  do  the  right  and  not  to  do 

i  •-  .   :  -.     •        -^lioo.  or 

"uugkt"  an  felt.  rv»U  on  two  contlitioon  : 
K»p»t  .  the  notion,  idea,  or  moral  judgment,  with 
iU  imperative  in  thought;  and,  secondly. 
OQBMiioiHnaai  of  free  wi!U<nergy  to  chooaa  and 
to  do  the  right,  or  the  "  ought."  in  the  CAM 
an  it  U  at  prvaonL  When  Uieee  oooditioM  an 
pronent,  when  the  moral  judgment  of  what  w 
right  bieoda  with  the  concurrent  oooeekMHOMi 
of  power  to  chooae  and  to  do  it,  the  irtmrttfmal 
obligation  emeigea.  and  nothing  leei  than 
the  annihilation  of  the  notion  of  right  and 
the  roiminnnuHi  of  power  to  do  it.  can  destroy 
the  urgency  of  feeling  that  we  ought  to  do  it 
This  in  the  emotional  impulse  or  motive  to 
perform  mir  duty. 

3.  Conscience    involves  in    iU   operation* 

plenums  and  |*ins  of  a  unique 
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kind.  Pleasures  and  pains  are  generic,  and 
arise  in  presence  of  all  objects  as  they  are 
considered  to  be  good  or  evil,  useful  or  injuri 
ous.  But  when  objects  are  viewed  as  right 
or  wrong,  morally  good  or  evil,  specific 
pleasures  or  pains  are  excited  in  the  emotional 
nature.  To  these  we  apply  the  specific  terms, 
"  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation." 
When  we  have  done  what  is  right,  and  what 
we  ought  to  have  done,  there  is  a  complacency 
towards  ourselves,  a  sense  of  worth  and  worthi 
ness  in  the  presence  of  others,  giving  us  a  very 
serene  satisfaction.  But  when  we  do  what 
is  contrary  to  the  right,  the  dutiful,  we  are 
self-condemned,  and  feel  unworthy  of  ourselves 
and  the  esteem  of  others.  The  feeling  of 
moral  approbation  may  vary  from  a  momentary 
gleam  of  pleasure  to  a  delight  elevated  and 
permanent,  and  the  feeling  of  moral  disappro 
bation  varies  from  the  slightest  censure  to  the 
strongest  horrors  of  remorse. 

In  reference,  to  others,  our  feelings  of  moral 
approbation  and  disapprobation  manifest  them 
selves  in  delight  and  admiration  of  them  when 
they  do  what  is  right,  and  abhorrence,  wrath, 
and  indignation  when  they  have  done  what 
is  wrong.  In  these  feelings  towards  self  and 
others,  we  have  incipient  moral  destinies  of 


weal  or  woe  a*  the  outgrowth  of  moral  charar 
t<  r  •:  .tu  frre  will-cn.-ivy  conditioned 

Vy  cmur,.  i,-,  SU1I  further,  the*  incipient 
di«tinie*  are  the  prediction.  M  they  are  alao 
the  beak,  of  future  final  weal  or  woe.  a*  the 

I  in;  !  :•  •    v.  : 

and  Qod'a  moral  government 

It  will  I  «•  obaerved  that  we  have  upokeo  of 
•oaeriencr,  for  cooTenieaee  amice,  a»  if  it  were  a 
unit  n  <li  •  :  •  f  u!'\  in  into  other*. 

Hut  it  U  only  an  a  mntu-r  •  r  •.  •  . 
n*  ilcnntin^  a  o-rtain  tfrm'p  of  nx-ntAl  pheno 
mena — VIJL,  the  j.h.  n--ni.-ni»  nf  moral  arttoo. 
If.  however,  we  »i«c  eooactence  in  eomnMMi 
•  h  a*  d«-n««tinjj  a  in^nul  frtrtilty.  it  M 
not  »iinplo,  but  complex,  coiuuiilin^  of  an 

an<l    an    rln% 

of  the  emglional  energy.  We  do  not  require 
a  dutinrt  faculty  to  account  for  our  moral 
i<lca*  ami  judgment*  »n«l  entotiona;  conacience. 
therefore.  Mmply  denoU»  that  the  intellectual 
nti'l  emotive  ener^if.  i 

inatiem  relating  to  the  morala  or  the  actiona 
of  free  a«{enU 

4.  A*  now  explained,  mmiciencp  con •'. .• 
the  free,  will-energy        1      Aa  a  judge,  invoa- 
ti/nting.   aMvrtaining  what  U   or   ta  not  th.« 
-tat«-  of  the  caAr.  ainl  <1<  :   :        . 
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what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong ;  (2.)  as  a 
law  containing  an  imperative  in  thought  and 
feeling,  whose  formula  ever  is,  "  Thou  shalt," 
or  "Thou  shalt  not;"  (3.)  as  a  motive  in  the 
emotions,  with  its  benedictions  on  the  right, 
and  its  maledictions  on  the  wrong.  Thus  con 
science,  with  its  moral  imperative  in  thought 
and  emotion,  conditions  the  free  will-energy 
with  the  objects,  ends,  aims,  on  which  it  deter 
minates  its  action,  either  for  or  against  them. 
In  the  free  will-energy  conditioned  by  con 
science,  we  accordingly  find  the  broad  and 
firm  foundation  for  man's  responsibility  for 
what  he  does  relative  to  himself  and  others, 
and  above  all  to  God  himself. 


THE   END. 
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